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RICHARD HEAT R, 


Of Hatchlands, in the County of Surry, Esd. 


SIR, 


HE Pleaſure I enjoyed when I had the 
. Honour of your Converſation in the 
Country, makes me now defirous of prefixing 
your Name to this Treatiſe, merely as a Teſti- 
| mony of Reſpect and Gratitude for Favours al- 
ready received. 


Ino lay before you the Art of i, and 
am too well acquainted with your Diſpoſition to - 
favour every Thing that is deſigned for Informa- 
tion and Improvement, to deſpair of its meeting 
with a candid Reception, Befides, the Study of 
Nature always has been, and always will be eſ- 
teemed by the wiſeſt Men, an Entertainment 
worthy of the moſt rational Mind, an“ conſe- 
quently no Way unſuitable to the higheſt Rank; 


which I the rather take Notice of, leſt it ſhould 
be thought that I offer you a diſagreeable Preſent, 

or that I have employed my Time ill, in buſy- 
: ing myſelf about Enquiries of this Sort. 


It is not my Purpoſe to offend your Modeſty 
by going into the uſual Style of Dedications ; 
however, I may juſt mention what will not lay 
me under the leaſt Imputation of Flattery, That 
you are the Delight of all Companies where you 
happen to be, and are poſſeſſed of every Quality 
that conſtitutes a Compleat Gentleman. This 
naturally puts me in. Mind of the many agreeable 
Moments which I have loſt by my Removal from 
your Neighbourhood, and which I cannot yet 
think of without Regret, eſpecially ſince I learnt 
from you how to reliſh the ſerener Pleaſures of 


Life, and to enjoy all the Advantages of a rural 
Retirement. 


But I forget that I am talking to the Public as 
well as to you; I ſhall therefore add nothing elſe, 
but my fincereſt Wiſhes for the Happineſs and 
Proſperity of Yourſelf and Family; deſiring that 

you would always believe me to be, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 


* k. BROOKES, 
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Tune, The Banks of Indermay. 


; | 
HEN vernal Airs perfume the Fields, 
And. pleaſing Views the Landſkip — 
The limpid Stream, the ſcaly Breed, 
. Axcrzn's wavin Reed. 
The hes ng Swain with e feize 1 
The t Brook, the fight _ 


ng, 


r tuneful Ditties ing. 
II. 


2 


A lateſt Eve, at early Dawn, 
The _ the ſcented Lawn, 


And roams to ſnare the Finny Brood, 
The Margin of the flow'ry od. 

Nom at ſome 4 wat'ry Root 

The Cuus begu Wo — TrovuT; 
No Cares nor Noiſe nſes drown, 


* Land croun. 


Adieu, ye grind s of Noiſe and Foil, 
ow 


That Cr in ful Siri uren: 
Fhe Fockey's Mirth, the Huntfman's Train, 
Debauch Delis and Waſte — 


More my 25 * 
The * 8 — 
Here I can weeten — Jo. 


Nor envy Kings the Bliſs of Crowns, 


E 
The PuEeaASURES of ANGLING. 
Tune, All in the Downs, &. 


| By 
LL in the fragrant Prime of Day, 
A Ere — rwteh — 5 N 
The early ANGLER takes his Nax 
To verdant Banks of cryſtal Streams. 
V Health, Content, and thoughtful Mufing charn, - 
What Sport like Angling can our Cares ow 
| OE © | 
There ev'ry Senſe Delight enjoys, 
 _ Zephyr with Odours loads his Wing 
Flora diſplays ten _— Dyes, 
And varied Notes the Warblers ng. 


/ 


III. 


On-the ſoft Margin calmly plac'd, 
—— he 2 the [Len Brood 
Through the tranſparent Fluid haſte, 
Darting along in Queſt of Food. 
Tf Health, Content, &c. 
; IV. 
The ſtilful Ax IEA 2 has Store, : 
( Pafte, Worms, or Flies his Hook fuſtains) 
And quickly ſpreads the graſſy Shore ; 
With fhmning Spoils that crown his Pains. 
F Health, Content, &c. | 
4 erce Shower in Floods deſcends 
Y foe fer Grove's thick Shade 2 m___y 
Wie 3 Umbrage ſafe defends 
bl ! « 
Tf Health, Content, &c. 


more invitin appear. 


VI. 


Tennis, or ſome fair 


Yield us ſuc 


[vii 1 


VI. 
There bliſsful Thoughts his Mind engage, 
To — noiſy Scenes al i 
Wak'd by ſome Bard's inſtructive Page, 
Or calm Reflections all has own. 
If Health, Content, &c. | 
VII. 
Thus whether Groves or Meads he roam, 
Or by the Stream his Angle tends ; 
Pleaſure in ſweet Succeſſion comes, 
nd wy. cn Rapture never ends. 
If Health, Content, and thoughtful Mufing charm, . 
Sport like Angling can our Cares diſarm? n 
J. De 


The AxGLER's SONG. 
S Things moſt lov'd excite our Talk, 
Some praife the Hound, and ſome the Hawk ;. 
While thoſe who chuſe 175 ruſtic Sport, 
iſtreſs court: 
But theſe Delights I neither wiſi, 
Nor envoy, whale I freely fiſh, 


II. 
Who hunt, in Dangers often ride: 
Who hawk, oft lure both far and wide; 


Who game, fr tofers prove: 

While the fond Wretch, allur'd to love, 
fetter d in blind Cupid's Snare 
My Angle breeds me no ſuch Care. 


| III. 
No other 47 t 
7 


2 
n 
Body both poſſeſs. 


Al Recreation 
Than Mind 


wi TJ 


My Hand, alone, my Work can do :. 
So 1 can fiſh and ' ſtudy too. 


IV. 
T love not angling (rude) on Seas, 


Freſh Streams my Iuuclination pleuye ; 
IWhofe fweet calm Courſe to Thought I call, 
eek in Life to copy all: 
In Bounds (like theirs) I fain would keep, 
Lie them would (when I break wo] weep. 


„ 1 
And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To = ＋ — Bait ; 
How how poor a I find, 
Mill captivate a fk bind: 


And when none bite, the Wife I pra: 
2 falſe —— — 


VI. 


1882 port) Laff 

ood Fortune gives me rich 

My Friend it ſerver me to inmite 
ge any I more than that delight : 
Ute cnc wen enturdirag Difh,. 
*** im. 


VII. 


Content, as well, if nought I take, 

As uſe of that obtain'd, to make— 

Cur 1sT thus was pleas'd, Eis Fiſhers when. 

He happier Fiſhers made of Men. 
Where—(which no other Sport can claim) 
A Man may fiſh and praiſe his Name. 


VIII. 


His firſt Attendamts choſe on Earth, 
Bleſt Fiſhers were, of meaneſt Birth : 
And Fiſh (as ſacred Recor 


Was His laſt- -tafted Food we: y — 


Tt e to follow thoſe, 
8 6 Falls He bath choſe, 
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/ FISH In General. 


Is it is the Defign in this DicrioxAxx to give a 
articular Account of all the Fiſh which are 
1 to our Markets, or caught in our Ri- 
vers or Ponds, it may not be improper firſt to give a 
Deſcription of ſuch Properties as are commonly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the watery Inhabitants, becauſe this will 
greatly contribute to make all that ſhall be ſaid of them 
ealily underſtood. 

The firſt rhing that occurs is their Shape or Figure, 
which always tapers a little at the Head, and qualifies 
them to traverſe the Fluid which they inhabit, The 
Tail is extremely flexible, and is furniſhed with 
Strength and Agility, bending ittelf either to the Right 
or the Left, by which means it repels the water behind 
it, and advances the Head and all the reſt of the 
Body, It is commonly 88 that the Fins are the 


3 


| 
f 


with Warmth and Vigour, 
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chief Inſtruments of Motion, but this is a vulgar Ex- 
ror, for the chief Ule of the Fins is to poile the Body, 
and to keep it ſteady, as alſo to ſtop it when it is in 
Motion. Borelli, by cutting off the Belly Fins of a 
Fiſh, found that it recled to and fro, and was unable 
to keep itſelf in an upright Poſture. When a Fiſh 
would turn to the left 1t moves the Fins on the right 


Side, when to the right it plays thoſe on the left; but 


the Tail is the grand Inſtrument of progreſſive Mo- 


tion. 


Moſt of their Bodies are cloathed and guarded with 
horny Scales, ſuitable to the Dangers they are expo- 


ſed to, and the Buſineſs they are to perform: 'Thele 
Scales we find moiſtened with a ſlimy Liquor, and un- 
_ der them lies, all over the Body, an olly Subſtance, 


which, by its Antipathy to Water, ſupplies the Fiſh 


* 


Fiſh are enabled to riſe or ſink in the Water b 


means of a Bladder of Air that is included in their 


Bodies; when this is contracted they fink to the Bot- 


tom, but hen it is dilated they riſe to the Top. That 


this is the true Uſe of this Bladder appears from an Ex- 
periment made upon a Carp. This Creature was 
ut into an Air-pump, and when the Air was pumped 


out of the Veſſel, that which was in the Bladder of 


the Fiſh expanded itſelf to ſuch a Degree, that the 


Carp ſwelled in an extraordinry Manner, and his 


Eyes ſtarted out of his Head, till at laſt the Bladder 


burſt. in his Body. The Fiſh did not die, but was 


throw immediately into the Water, where he conti- 


nucd to live a Month longer ; However he never roſe 
any more, but crawled along the Bottom like a Ser- 


at, 

Pep. Gills ſerve this Animal for Reſpiration, and 
are a Kind of Lungs; which he opens for the Reception 
of the Air: Their Mechaniſm is ſo contrived as to 
admit this Element without any mixture of Water. 
Through theſe paſſages the Air evidently flows into the 
Bladder, and then the Fiſh aſcends: But in order to 
fink, he is obliged to contract this Bag; the Air ow 

Tiles 
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tiles to the Gills, and is ejefted, and the Fiſh deſcends 
with a Rapidity proportionable to the Quantity of 
jetted Air. This Motion may likewiſe be aſſiſted b 
the Action of the Muſcles, not to ſay that it is the mo 
uſual Expedient : When theſe are expanded, the Air 
of the Bladder dilates itſelf by its natural Spring, and 
when they are contracted the Air is compreſſed, and 
the Bladder will conſequently ſhrink. Befides, Air 
is neceſſary to preſerve the Lives of Fiſh, for by what 
means ſoever the Air is excluded from the Water, it 


foon proves fatal to the Fiſh that are contained there- 


in. | 


A great Number of Fiſh are furniſhed with Teeth, 


which are not deligned for eating or chewing, but to 
retain their Prey. Theſe Teeth are differently placed, 
according to the different Manner of this Animal's 
Feeding; in ſome they are placed in the Jaws, Palate, 


and Tongue; in others in their Throat; theſe laſt are 
called Leather-mouthed Fiſſi. | K 5 
The Eyes of thieſe Animals are flat, which is moſt 
ſuitable to the Element in which they live, for a protu- 
berant Eye would have hindered their Motion in fo 
denſe a Medium; or by bruſhing through it, their 
Eyes would have been apt to wear, to the | rejudice of 
their Sight. To make amends for this, the cryſtalline 
Humour is ſpherical in Fiches, which is allo a Remedy 
againſt the Reſraction of the Water, which is different 
from that of the Air, and Animals that live in the Air 
have the cryſtalline lenticular and more flat, 

All Fiſh, except the cetaceous Kir d. ſeem entirely 


diveſted of thoſe parental Pleaſures and Solicitudes 


which ſo ſtrongly mark the Characters and Conduct of 
the more perfect terreſtrial Animals. They do not 
uſe Coition; for though the Male ſometimes ſeems to 


Join Bellies with the Female, yet as he is unfurniſhed 


with the Inſtruments af Generation, his only End by 
ſuch an Action is to emit his impregnating Fluid upon 
the Eggs, which at that Time fall from her. His 
Attachment ſeems rather to the Eggs than the Female; 
he purſues them often, as they float down along the 

B 2 duema 
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Stream, and carefully impregnates them one after the 
other. | 

Ail Fiſh have a peculiar Seaſon to depoſit their 
Spawn. They in general chuſe the hotteſt Months in 
Summer, and preter ſich Waters as are ſomewhat tepi- 
fied by the Rays of the Sun. They then leave the. 
deepeſt Parts of the Occan, which are always moſt 
cold, approach the Coaſts, or ſwim up the Rivers of 
freſh Water, which ar= warm by being thallow. When 
they have depolitcd their Burthens, they then return to 
their old Stations, and leave their Spawn, when come 


to Maturity, to ſhift for themſelves. Theſe at firlt eſ- 


cape by their Minuteneſs and Agility. They rife and 
ſink much ſooner than grown Fiſh, and can ſwiia in 
much ſhallower Water. But with all theſe Advanta- 
ges. {ſcarce one in a thouſand ſurvives the various 
Dan ers that ſurround it; the very Male and Female 
that have given it Life are equally dangerous and 


formidable with the reſt, for every Fifh is the declared 


Enemy of all it is able to devour. 
Fiſhes in general may be divided into thoſe that have 


Lungs and thoſe that have Gills, though they both 


ſerve for Reſpiration ; ot the firſt Sort are the cetace- 
ous Kind, by ſome lyperbolically called Sea Mon- 
ſters; ſor they do not all deſerve that Name. Thoſe 
that reſpire through (ills may be ſubdivided into the 
cartilaginous, which are alſo viviparous; and thoſe 
that produce Spawn, Theſe laſt are diſtinguiſhed b 

the Name of ſpinous; that is, they are provided wit 


{mall ſnarp Bones, to ſupport and ſtrengthen their 


Muſcles; whereas the cartilaginous, ſuch as the Scate 
and Thornback, have only a Sort of Griſtles, which 
are fo ſoft that they are eaten hy ſome. The ſpinous 
Sort generate without Coition; ioſtead of which the 
Females dig Holes in the Bottoms of Rivers, Ponds, 
and other watery Places, wherein they depoſit their 


Spawn ; upon which the Male iirecliately after emits 


his impregnating Fluid, in order tc render the Spawn 
proligck. However, this Diviſion is not ſtrictly true; 
| for 


Of Frsm in general. A 
for there are ſome ſpinous or bony Fiſh which aro 


viparous, or bring forth their young alive; among 
which ſome think the Eel may be placed, though this 
is uncertain. : 

There are ſome Fiſh which produce large Eggs, 
after the Manner of Birds, with the Volk and White, 
that are hatched in their Bodies before they are ex- 

cluded; and this is proper to the cartilaginous Kind, 
Others are oviparous or bring forth a great Quantity 
of Spawn; whieh being a Kind of little Eggs, ate 
| e. in the Summer Time by the Warmth of the 

Water. The Increaſe of theſe is almoſt incredible, 

for Lowenbock has computed, that there are no leſs than 
nine millions three hundred and forty-four thouſand 
Eggs in a ſingle Cod. Hence it ceaſes to be a Won; 
der, that every Species is preſerved, notwithſtanding. 
they are continually preying upon, and devourin 
each other. The Flat-Firſh, in particular, conce 
themſelves inthe Mud, which they reſemble in Colour, 
till the Spawning of other Fiſh is over, and then they 

ſeize upon the Eggs, and and feed upon them. If it 
was not for this Practice, and the devouring of the 
Fry, the Ocean itſelf would not be large enough ta 
contain the prodigious Number of Fiſh that would 
otherwiſe come to maturity, 

Molt Fiſh are provided with a Tongue, and ſome, 
as the Carp, have none at all, but in its ſtead ti. ey have 
a fleſhy Palate, which is accounted a delicious Morſel 
among Perſons who are fond of ſuch Niceties. What 
Uſe a Tongue is of to Fiſh is not eaſy to determine, 
ſince it cannot ſerve to modulate their Voice, becauſe 
they are entirely mute: Nor does it ſerve to revolve 
the Food in their Mouths, for it is immoveable; neither 
can it aſſiſt them in Maſtication, for they ſwallow | 
every thirg without chewing: Nor yet it is likely to 
be the Organ of Taſte, becauſe it is griſtly in all Fiſh, 
except thoſe of the cetaceous Kind, and therefore 
does not leem adapted to perform an Office of ſo ex- 
quilite a Nature. unleſs in an obſcure Manner, which 
perhaps may be ſuſficient for their Purpoſe, 

B 3 Some 
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Some Fiſk have no Throat, their Maw or Stomack 


being placed next to their Mouths ; but ſuch whoſe 


Bodies are long and flender, as the Eel Kind, have 
a Throat, though they are without Lungs, 
Though the Stomach of Fiſh is endowed with no 
ſenſible Heat, yet it has a wonderful Faculty of Di- 
eſtion, fince in thoſe of the more voracious Kind, 
it not only diffolves great numbers of other Fiſh, but 
even Prawns, Crabs. and Lobſters, which are covered 
with hard cruſty Shells. 


Below the Stomach in moſt Fiſh, and about the 


Pylorus, there are ſeveral Appendages, or blind Guts, 
but for what Purpoſe they ſerve is a Secret hitherto, 
unleſs they ſomehow or other aſſiſt Digeſtion, as Ray 
thinks. 3 


The Hearts of ſuch Fiſh as reſpire through their 


Gill, have only one Ventricle and one Auricle, but 
the latter is very large in proportion to the Heart, as 


are likewiſe the Veins in gencral to the Arterics, The 


Figure of the Heart is triangular. 
hs Writers on Fiſh have affirmed, that none, ex- 
cept thoſe of the cetaccous Kind, have either Kide 


neys or Urinary Bladder; but this proves a Miſtake, 


for it is hard to ſay whether there are any without them 
or not; however, it is certain that moſt are provided 
with them, and, as Dr. Needham obſerves, thoſe whole 
Swimming-Bladder is double, or divided into two 
Lobes, have larger Kidneys than the reſt. from 
whence the Ureters plainly deſcend to the Urinary 
Bladder, which lies at the Bottom of the Belly upon 
the ſtraight Gut. 

Beſides theſe they are endowed with a Liver, Spleen, 


and Pancreas, in the ſame manner as Quadrupeds, 


and which probably ſerve for the ſame Ules. 

The Sea carries off from the Land s which it waſhes 
a Vitriol and Bitumen, that diſperſe, and incorporate 
with the ſmalleſt Particles of the Water. It is in this 
neu'cous Water, that the Allwiſe Creator has thought 
fit to improve and bring to Perfection the Fleſh of 
thoſe Fiſh which the moſt voluptuous prefer before the 


choiceſt. 


[\ 
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choiceſt Fowls. In this Element one would imagine 
that the Number or Fertility of the Inhabitants ſhould 
not be any thing conſiderable; yet what a prodigious 
Quantity of Muicles, Crabs, Lobſters, and other Fiſh 
ok an enormous Size; what Piles of Oyſters, whole 
Whiteneſs and Fat give a Kcenneſs to the Appetite; 
what a Protukon of Turbots, Flounders, Dabs, Burts, 
Plaice, and all the various Species of flat Fiſh, whoſe 
Fleſh is fo exceedingly admired, does it furniſh us 
with? We obſerve, in the Seaſon, whole Fleets of 
Ships freighted with Herrings; and at other Times 
Shoals of Mackarel and Whitings preſent themſelves 
voluntary before us upon the Conde: inſomuch that 
many Cities are ſupplied with a ſufficient Quantity of 
them by the bare — of a ſingle Day. Leg:ons 
of Smelts and Flounders forſake the Salt Waters in 
the Spring, and begin to ſwim up the Rivers. Shads 
follow the ſame Track, and grow to their full Perſec- 
tion in the freſh Water. Salmons continue till Auguſt, 
to enrich the Fiſhers, and regale the Public. Every 
Seaſon furniſhes us with freſh Delicacies, without the 
leaſt Interruption of their uſual Preſents; ſuch as 
Lamprey, Smelts, Soles, Thornbacks, and a vaſt 
Variety of other Fiſh, that adorn our Diſhes, and gra- 
tify the niceſt Taſte, What a Delicacy, what a Fro- 
fuſion of Proviſions do we receive from the Indulgence 
of this Element! | 
This very Delicay, however, might poſlibly ſo en- 
hance their Value, that none but the Rich could pur- 
chale them ; or the Plenty might be ſo great, that the 
Corruption of the Whole, or the greateſt Part, might 
revent their timely Conſumption, But both theſe 
nconveniencies are effectually prevented by a little 
Salt. Thus the Sea is laviſh of her Stores, and at the 
fame Time furniſhes us with that which renders their 
Communication ealy, and their Conveyance ſafe. We 
obſerve likewiſe in this Proſuſion of the Sea, a Pre- 
caution which enhances the Value of her Gifts, and 
proves an additional Bleſſing. Such Fiſh as are 
_ wholeſome Food, and agrecable to the Taſte, are ex- 
5 ceedingly 
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ceedingly 1 but thoſe, on the other hand, 
whole Fleſh is unpalatable, or prejudicial to our 
Health, and whoſe monſ{lrous Size renders them for- 
midable to others. for the Generality bring forth their 
Young completely formed into the World, and ſeldom 
more than one or two at a Birth. The ſame Wiſdom 
that has regulated with fuch Indulgence the Bounds of 
their Fecundity, keeps thoſe” at a wide Diſtance from 
our Shores which we have the leaſt Occaſion for, and 
o* others into our Poſſeſſion, which are of moſt 

enefit and Advantage to us. Some Species are with 
us all the Y car long, and others pay us an annual 


Viſit in prodigious Multitudes. "the exact Time of 


their Paſſage, and their peculiar Track, is well known, 
which are very advantageous Circumſtances, though 
fometimes it may yu ten or fifieen Days, by Means 
of ſtrong Winds or bad Weather. We may form an 
adequate Idea of other F. ſh of Paſſage from the Her- 
rings and Cods. The former ſeem to have their prin- 
cipal Rendezvous between the Points of Scotland, 
orway, and Denmark, From thence the Daniſi Co- 
loniſts take their annual Progreſs, and, at different 
Seaſons, croſs the Channel, Their Voyage is per- 
formed with the utmoſt Exatineſ;s, Their Track is 
reſcribed, and their March regulated. The whole 
Body move at once; not one of them preſumes to 
ſtraggle, pillage, or deſert. When the Body of their 
Army is once paſſed, not one of the fame Species ap- 
ears again till the Year enſuing* An infinite Num- 
hor of Worms and little Fiſh are bred every Summer 
in the Channel, with which the Herripgs regale them- 
ſelves. "They are a Sort of Manna, which theſe Ani- 
mals never fail of picking up ; and when they have 
cleared the Seas in the Northern Parts of Europe, they 
deſcend towards cke South, to which they are attracted 
by the pleaſing Proſpect of a new Stock of Proviſions, 
We have but very few Cod-fiſh in our Seas. Their 
general Rendezvous is at the immenſe Bank before 
Newfoundland. There they are ſo numerous, that the 
Fiſhermen, who rclort thitker from all Parts, are con- 
ſtanily 
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fantly employed, and find their Labours attended 
with ſurprizing Succeſs. One Man ſhall ſometimes 
catch three or four hundred in a Day. When the 
Suſtenance that attratts them is exhauſted in theſe 
Parts, they diſperſe, and proclaim open War with the 
Whitings, Which are their favourite Aliment. The 


latter fly before them; and their frequent Returns upon 
bur Coaſts, are principally owing to this hoſtile 
Chak. ; 

| Having mentioned the Wars of the Cods and Whi- 
tings, I muſt take Notice of one Circumſtance, which 
reigns through all the _— of Fiſh, 

The Muſcle opens her Shells, and when a ſmall 
unwary Crab prelumes to creep in, ſhe claps them 
_ cloſe together in an Inſtant, and ſecures her Prey. 
The Oyſter takes the ſame Meaſures to enſnare fuch 
little Fiſh as are not on their Guard. The Sole, and 
moſt Flat-ſiſh lie concealed likewiſe in the Soil, to 
the Colour whereof their Backs bear a neat Reſem«- 
| blance, and obſerve, with the utmoſt Circumſpettion, 
where the Females of large Fiſh fink commodious. 
Lodgments for their Spawn. The Sole ſprings in- 
ſtantaneouſly from her Ambuſcade, and regales her- 
felt with this delicious Food, which pampers her up, 
and gives her an exquiſite Flavoui. e mall Soles, 
in their Turn, are equally an agreeable Collation to 
the large Crabs; and when we open one of theſe lat- 
ter, we ſeldom fail of finding a Sole or two in the Belly 
bf it, You may form an Idea of the other Species by 

this, All the ſeveral Clafles of living Creatures that 
breed in the Water, from the biggeſt to the leaſt, are 
conſtantly in Action, and at War with each other. 
It is one continued Series of Artificers, Flights, Eva- 
ſions, and open Violence. They pillage and devour 
one another, without Remorſe or Moderation. 

But though the Inhabitants of the Watery Regions. 
are thus addicted to devour one another, the Almighty 
has taken proper Meaſures for the Preſervation of 
Fiſh, by giving Strength to ſome, Activity and Cir- 

cumipettion. 
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cumſpeRtion to o hers. in order to fave their Species 
from ertie Destruction. Be the Number of Cods 
ever ſo great. that have been caught this Year, there 
will ever be ſufficient to furniſh us with as large a 
Quantity. q ' 

- Though equivocal Generation is now univerſally 
exploded. yet it is certainly very wonderful to con- 
fider how ſome Places are ſtocked with Fiſh, eſpecially 
if we may believe the Relations of ſome Authors of 
the zreateſt Credit. BE, | 2 

The moſt uſeful Food of Fiſh are Worms, Flies, 
and other Inſects; and yet there do not want Inſtan- 
ces of ſome who not only live but grow to a large 
Size by Water only. Others live upon Spawn, par- 

ticularly the Flat-fiſh, as was mentioned before. This 
would contribute greatly to depopulate the Waters, if 
the Quantity of Spawn was not ſo exceeding great. 

Some devour the {mall Fry almoſt as ſoon as hatched; 
others when they are grown larger. Some hive upon. 
ſmall Fiſh, fuch as the Minnow, Bleak, Gudgeon, 
Roach, Dace, and the like; others devour Shell-Fiſh, 
as Shrimps, Prawns, and ſmall Crabs; others again, 
as the Pike and Eel, are fo exceeding voracious, as to 

rey upon their own Kind, Some few will feed upon 

Crambe of Bread, Sea-Weeds, and the like, and it is 
well known to Sailors, that ſeveral Kinds of Sea-fiſh 
will follow the Ships hundreds of Leagues, on Purpoſe 
to ſwallow all the Naſtineſs that fall from them. 

As to the Age of Fiſh, nothing certain can be pro- 
nounced, except that they are not ſo ſhort-lived as the 
Ancients imagined; for Inſtance, a Salmon is fix 
Years in growing, before he is thought worthy of that 
Title in Chefhire, notwithſtanding ſome have affirmed 
that he came to his full Growth in a Year, : 
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ANGLER'S DICTIONARY. 


NGLING. In all Kinds of Angling there are 
A ſome general Rules to be obſerved, which will 
conduce greatly to the Angler's Diverſion ; as, not to 
angle in cold Weather, when the Eaſt or North Winds 
blow, for it is a common Obſervation, that the South 
Wind is moſt favourable to Anglers except the South 
Weſt, and next to that the Welt. Ihe uſual Months for 
Angling are, from the Beginning of May to the Be- 
ginning of September ; when you angle before or aſter 
theſe Times, the warmeſt Part of the Day is always beſt. 
On a hot Summer's Day, early in the Morning, and 
late in the Evening, will be moſt ſeaſonable, and like- 
wiſe dark, cloudy, gloomy Weather; nor will a Gale 
of Wind hurt your Sport, if it does not bluſter too 
much. In all Sorts of Angling, it will be beſt to keep 
out of the Fiſhes Sight, and as far from the River's 
Bank as pollible, ualeſs the Water be muddy, and 
then you may come as near as you pleaie. For the 
fame Reaſon, the \ngler's Cloaths ſhould be of a grave 
dark Colour and net bright and glaring, for that would 
fright away the Fiſh. To invite the Fiſh to the Place 
of Angling, it will be proper to caſt in ſuitable Food, 
| ſuch as boiled Corn, Worms, and Garbage; but to 
keep them together, it will be uſeful to throw in the 
Grains of ground Malt. But for Salmon and Trout, 
a Compoſition of fine Clay, Blood; and ground Malt, 
will be beſt. Graves, which are the Sediment of Tal- 
low, cut into {mall Pieces, are an excellent pany 
ET al 
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bait for Barbel, Gudgeons and many Fiſh, if throw 
in the Night beſore you angle. | 
After Hoods or Rains, angle at Ground, When 
the Streams are beginning to clear, or after a Shower 
chat has not murtded them, but only beaten down the 
Flies and Gnats, or in the Shower, if you are inclined 
ro ſtand it, angle with a Fly. CE 
Improper Times for ANGL1XG are, in a ſtrong Eaſt 
or cold North Wind. After a long Drought. In the 
Middle of Days that are exceilive hot and bright, 
eſpecially in muddy or clear ſhallow Rivers. When 
there has been a white Froſt in the Morning. In Days 
of high Wind. Where they have been long waſhing 
Sheep. Juſt after Fiſh have ſpawned. Upon riling, 
of any ſudden Clouds that prove to procede Rain. 
The Days following dark, clouded, or windy Nights, 
When Rivers, eſpecially ſmall ones, are pent up by 
Flood- gates or Mil's, and run low. 
The proper Times axe, in calm clear Weather. In a 
briſk South or Weſt Breeze; if you can find ſhelter, 
no matter how high it be. When in the hotteſt 
Months it is cool and cloudy. After Floods, when 
the Water fines, and is of a Whey-colour, After a 
haty violent Shower has a little muddied and ſwelled a 
the Tide, cfpecially for Ground-fiſhing. When a 4 
River is very much ſwelled, and it runs violent into | 
any ſtill Fit, then by its Sides; the Mouth of any flow 
Creek running into it, and the Ends of Bridges where- 
the Water runs calm and q diet, if not too deep. There 
is admirable Sport when Flaſhes are let down, or { 
Mills fet a going, if you follow the Courſe of the = 
-Water. | J 
| Brapnter-AxGiinc, This is as much for Diver- ſ 
ſion as any thing elie. It is uſually practiſed in large 
Pons, with an Ox's Blacder, — Bait fixed on an 
armed Hook. or a Snap-Hook. The quick Riſing of 
the Bladder after ii has been pulled under Water, never 
fails to ſtrike the Fiſh as effteually as a- Rod; and let 
him ſtruggle as much as ever he will, the Bladder al- 
ways gets the Victory at laſt, 
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Piistxs, or Fiv-Anagaiine, This is generally 
performed on the Surface or lop ct the Water, with 
2 Line about Half me Length of the Rod if the Day 
be calm. or with one almoſt as long as the Rod, if the 
Wind is fo ſtrong as to carry it from you. The Fly 
muſt always be. in Motion, as near the Bank- ſide on 
which you are as may be thought convenient, unlels 

ou ſee a Fiſh riſe within your Reach, and then it will 
be beſt to guide it over him; and if you can keep out 
of Sight by kneeling, or otherwiſe, you may be al- 
moſt ſure to take him. Sometimes the Bait is ſuffered. 
to fink two or three Inches into the Water, but this is 
but ſeldoin. You muſt always Dib in a clear Water, 
without either Lead or Float, and your Line ſtrong, 
as by this Method you will uſually lay hold of the lar- 
geſt Fiſh. When you Dib for Chub, Dace, &c.. 
which is uſually under ſome Tree or Buſh, let your 
Fly drop into the Water as if it fell from the Boughs, 
then raiſe it to the Surface, and with one Finger of 
pour Right Hand gently tap the End of your Rod, and 

when you have a Riſe, give him Time that he may 

rge the better. The beſt Place is a ſtill Deep, on a 
hot calm Day, or in the Evening of à hot Day. If 
you Dib in a Stream, it is beſt when the Water is 
clearing after a Flood, in which Caſe the Horſe-Fly is, 
the propereſt Bait- 
_ Froar-AxGLiNO. In this the Line ſhould be lon- 

er than the Rod by two or three Feet, and let the Pel- 
ſer that is put upon it be neither ſo heavy as to fink 
the Cork or Float, nor fo light as to hinder the ſmalleſt 
Touch from pulling it under Water, becauſe that is 
the only Sign you have of a Bite. In Rivers it will be 
moſt proper to make Uſe of a Cork; but in ſtanding 
Waters, a Quilt may ſerve well enough. 

FLy-Ax8cLiNG* Let the Rod be light, and the 
Line twice as long as your Rod, and very ſtrong at 
Top, and go gradually taper, till you have only a ſingle 
Hair at the Hook, You muſt contrive to have the 
Wind on your Back, and the Sun, if it ſhines, to be 
before you, and to fiſh down the Stream; and ca 
the Point or Top of your Rod downward, by which 
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Means the Shadow of yourſelf, and the Rod too, will 


be the leaſt offenſive to the Fiſh, for the Sight of any 


Shade mazcs the Fiſh, and ſpoils Sport. | 
In March or April, if the Weather be dark, or a lit- 
tle windy or cloudy, the beſt Fiſhing is with the Pal- 
mer- Worm, which, with the May-Fly. are the Ground 
of all Fly-Angling. See the Article FI IEsõ. Hr” 
Till you are a Proficient, every Throw will go near 


to coit you a Hook; therefore practiſe for ſome Time 


without one: or get your Flies dreſſed on Silk-Worm 
Gut, and you will not eaſily {mack them off, . 

The beſt Times to uſe a Fly are, when the River 
has been a little diſcouloured by Rain, and is again 
clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy Day. When the 


Wind is high, chuſe the ſtill Deeps, when ſmall or 


none, the running Streams, and uſe then the Natural, 


in boiſterous Weather the Artificial Fly. In clear 


Streams ule a {mall * in leſs clear, one larger; a 
light coloured Fly in a bright Day, adark Fly for dark 


Waters, and an Orange Fly in muddy ones. 
LEepcer-Bait ANGLING is when the Bait always 


reſts in one fixed and certain Place: To perform 
this, the Line muſt be leaded as uſual, with a Bullet 
with a Hole through. large enough to let the Line 
eafily draw through; and about nine Inches above the 
Hook, fix a Shot to prevent the Bullet flipping down 
to the Bait, and the Float taken off, Within Half a 
Yard of the Top of the Line muſt be wrapped a thin 
Plate of Lead — an Inch and a Half long, and an 
Inch broac ; this will ſerve to diſcover by its Motion 
when you have a Bite. You may either hold the Rod 
firmly in your Hands, or ſtick the thick End of it into 
the Side of a Bank. | 

Ruxx1*c-Lisz Axclixs is with one or two ſmall 


Pellets of Lead to your Line without a Float. The 
Lead ſhould be Juſt fo much as will fink the Bait to 
the Bottom, and let the Stream carry it down without 


much ſtopping or jogging, It is neceſſary to begin at 
the Hea bf the Stream, and let the Bait drive = 
ward as far as the Rod and Line will permit. It is good 
frequently to raiſe your Bait a little from the Ground, 

and 


at 
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and let it drop gradually again. The IL. ine muſt be kept 


as ſtrait as is conſiſtent with letting the» Lead drag on 
the Ground, and when there is a Bite it will eaſily be 
felt, as well as ſeen by the Point of the Rod and Line. 


When the Fiſh bites, the Line ſhould be ſlackened a 
little, that he may more — ſwallow the Bait, and 
* 


then you ſhould ſtrike gently and directly upwards. 


When your Lead is rubbed bright, you ought to cover 


it thinly with Shoemaker's Wax, or change it. When 
you angle thus for Trout, in ſmall Brooks, you fre- 
quently find very good Holds grown over with Wood; 


In ſuch caſe, wrap your Line about your Rod till it 


comes to the Hook, and then you will eaſily get the 
Top of A* Rod under any Bough; this done looſe 
as much Line as will reach the Bottom, by turning 
your Rod the contrary Way; keep the End of your 
Rod as high as you can till you have Line enough un- 
wrapt, then ſuddenly let it drop into the upper Part 


of the Hole, and if * have a Bite, let him have 


Liberty to gorge, and by this Method you will fre- 


gently take good Trout that you would not otherwiſe 


have come at. 


Snae-ANGLING is with two large Hooks tied Back 
to Back, and one ſmaller to fix your Bait on. Your 
Tackle muit be very ſtrong, ml your Line not quite 
ſo long as your Rad, with a large Cork-Float, leaded 
enough to make it ſwim upright. Your Bait muſt 
not be above four Inches long. As ſoon as ever you 
perceive the Cork to be drawn under Water, ſtrike 
very ſtrongly without giving the Fiſh Time, other- 


wiſe he will throw the Bait out of his Mouth. When 


you find he is hooked, maſter him as foon as you can, 
and with your Landing-Net under him get him out of 
the Water. Some prefer a double-ſpring Hook, and 
put the Bait on by thruſting the Wire into the Mid- 
dle of its Side and. through its Mouth, ſewing up the 
Mouth afterwards. This kind of Angling is only 
made uſe of for catching Pike, for which there are 


two ways of ſnapping, the live and the dead ſnap. 


Tor-ANGLIixG with a Worm uires a Line with. 


out Float or Lead, The Bait muſt be drawn up and 


down 
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down the Stream on the Top of the Water, This 
Method ſhould only be uſed when ihe Weather is hint, 
and the Water clear; it is ſometimes ſucceſsful in 
fiſhing for Trout and dalmon-Smelts. 

TatiuuER-Ax d NGIis Very itfelint in a Meer, Ca- 
nal, or Pond. and even in the ſtut Par: of a River. 
This requires a round Cork, hx I. ches in Diameter, 
with a Grove on which to wind up your Line, except 
fo much of it next the Hock as will allow the bait to 
hang about Mid-water, and likewiſe fo much of the 
other End as will reach tothe Hank, or a Buſh, where 
it is to be faſtened. In this Potitiun you may leave it 
to take its Chance, While you ave Amyoling elſe where. 
As ſoon as the Pike takes the ait, and runs away with 
it, the Line unwindds itſelt off the trimmer, without 
giving him the leaſt Check. Ilowever, when you 
come to take up your Line. g've it a Jerk, as in other 
Fiſhing, and then your Prey will be more ſecure. This 
is a good Method of Fiſhing in the Night, | 


TrzowL1xc; a Method of Angling chiefly uſed to 


catch a Pike. This requires ſtrong Tackle, and no 
very {lender Top, with a King fixed to it for the Line 
to run through. When you perceive a Pike lying 
in wait for his Frey, put three or four Rings, one big- 
get than another, made in this Form, Co, upon a 


ud geon, Rod; and then put your Trowling-Line 


through the Loops of the Rings, and you will ſoon 
have Sport. The beſt Baits are Roach, Dace, or 
Bleak. newly taken, if the Water is any thing thick, 
or Day cloudy; and nothing is comparable to a large 
Gudgeon, in a clear Day and Stream: Great Baits 
in te him moſt, bu: little ones are moſt fare to take 
him. Your Line nuſt be of Silk, at leaft two Yards 
next the Hook, and thirty Yards long; there muſt 


likewiſe be a Reel to wind it upon. The Hook muſt. 


be leaded, that the Head of the Fiſh may hang down- 
ward; there muſt be likewiſe two Links of Wire faf- 


tened to it. And becauſe it is not very eaſy to thruſt 


the Wire through the Body of the Fiſh, it will be pro- 
per to have a Fiſh. Needle, which paſſing through ny 
the Wire will readily follow it. Let the Point of your 
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Took ſtand near the Eye of your Bait, and then ſew 
up its Mouth to keep it firm. The Fin of the Tail 
ſhould be cut off, and the Tail itfelf faſtened to the 
Top of the Wire, otherwiſe the Bait will not lie ſmooth 


and even upon the Hook. It will be likewile _ 


to faſten the Bait at the Gills, with the Help of a 
needle and Thread; this done, make a Loop at the 
End of your Line, and faſten a Swivel to it, then put 
it through the Loop of your Ring, and hang your 
Bait on the Swivel, When you throw your Bait into 


the Water, take Care to avoid Stumps and Weeds, 
for they will do your Bait as much Damage as the 


Bite of a Pike. Give your Bait Time to {nk ; then 
let it fink again; then P care raiſe it by degrees higher 
and higher till you ſee your Bait; and ſo on, drawing 
it gently towards you, If a Pike takes the Bait at firſt, 
it is acroſs his mouth, for ke ſeldom or never ſwallows 
it until he gets to his Harbour. Therefore as ſoon as 
you perceive you have a Bite, if he goes down the 
Stream with your Bait, it is commonly a ſmall Fiſh; 
if up, you may expect a large one; but take Care not to 
check him, until he has had Time to pouch the Bait. 
TrxowLinG in Poss is performed with a long 
Line, which will reach from one Side of it to the other. 
It ſhouid have as many armed Hooks and Baits, about 
three Yards aſunder, as the Length of the Line will 
allow. This Method requires an Aſſiſtant, who muſt 
hold one End of it, and help you to keep it in a gen- 
tle Motion, until you find you have a Bite, and then 
ſtrike with a Jerk the contrary Way to the Motion of 
the Fiſh. 
AXxGLiNG is thus deſcribed in general by Mr. Pork. 
IN genial Spring, beneath the quiv ring Shade, 
Where — | 4 breath the Mead, | 
The patient Fiſher takes his filent Stand, 
Intent, his Angle tremling in ms Hand; 
With Looks unmov'd, he hopes the fcacy Breed, 


And eyes the dancing Cork, and bending Reed. 


Our plenteous Streams a various Race ſupply, 


Tie 
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The filver ER 1, in fuining Volumes roll'd, 2 
The yellow Care, in Scales be-drop'd with Gold ; 
Swift TRovTs, dwerfify'd with crimſon Stains, 
And Pik Es, the Tyrants of the watry Plains. 

The ANT-FLY, is to be met with from the End of 
June to September. There are two Sorts of this Fly, 
the large red, and the large black Ant-Fly. They 
both come down about the middle of June, it it be hot 
and ſultry Weather, and continue till about the fit- 
teenth or ſixteenth of July, appearing moſtly in hot 
cloſe gloomy Days; and are to be fiſhed with, from 
about eleven oclock in the forenoon, till about fix in 
the Evening. They are to be kept in a large Glaſs 


Bottle, with a Handful of the Earth, and another of 


the Roots of Graſs, from the Ant-Hiiis where they 
were bred. They are an excellent Bait for Roach, 
Dace, and Chub, if you angle with them under the 
Water about a Hand's Breadth from the Bottom. 


ARON-BERRIES, or L1y-BzrR1Es, are of alove- 
ly 88 Red, or Orange Colour; they are fit 
eing then ripe, in July and Auguſt, and prove © 

zood Baits for Roach and Chub, 


for Uſe, 

eſpecially the latter. 

_ ASH-FLY. See Oak-Fry. 
BACON, mixed with old Cheeſe and Turpentine, 


is an excellent Paſte, and a good Bait for Chub, in 


Winter Months. | 
BAG. A Line is ſaid to Bag, when one Hair (af- 
ter it is twiſted) runs up more than the reſt, 


BAITS. To know at any Time what Bait Fiſh are 


apt to take, open the Belly of the firſt you catch, and 
take out his Stomach very tenderly; open it with a 
ſharp Penkniſe, ard you will diſcover what he then 
feeds on, The procuring of gocd Baits is not the 
leaſt Part of the Angler's Skill. They are uſually to 
be met with at the Shops where Fiſhing-Tackle is fold, 
* ſhall hercaſter particularly mention them in their 
rder, Ee: 
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The Barnes. is a beautiful, well-ſhaped Fiſh. The 
The Back is of an Olive Colour, the Belly Silver. It 
is ſpeckled on the Back and Sides with ſmall black 
Spots, and his Scales are placed in a moſt exact and 
curious Manner, Ilis Make is long and roundiſh, 
and his Snout ſharp. His Mouth is not large, but the 
upper Jaw 1s more prominent than the lower. He 
has four Barbs, or Wattles, from whence he derives 
his Name; two near the Corners of his Mouth, an 
two higher, near the End of the Snout. : 

The Barbel cannot well endure Cold, and there- 
fore, in the Winter Time, he is ſick and languid, but 
in the Summer clean and ſound. 

The Fleſh is ſoft and flabby, and in no great Eſ- 
teem. The Spawn is unwholeſome, purging both 
upwards and downwards, and is thought, by ſome, to 
be little better than Poiſon ; it is however ſometimes 
taken by country People medicinally, to produce 
thoſe Effects. The Male is much better than the Fe- 
male, their principal Seaſon in September, 

Their Size is from a Foot to a Foot and a Half long; 
the Sort which are uſually met with weigh about 
ſeven or eight Pounds; yet a Perſon at Staines caught 
one of twenty-three Pounds Weight ; his Bait was a 
Bit of ruſty Bacon. | 

He is bred in moſt Rivers; and the Thames, in par- 


_ ticular, abounds with them. In the Summer he haunts 


the ſwifteſt and ſhalloweſt Streams, where he lurks 
under the Weeds, and works and routs with his Noſe. 
in the Sand, like a Hog. Yet ſometimes he retires to 
Bridges, Flood-Gates, Locks, and Wears, wh the 

a | Vaters. 
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Waters are ſwift and deep. This Fiſh is generally 


= may find more, if you have Patience. They ſo 
Idom change theie Haunts. that * once a Barbel Hole, 
and always a Earbel Hole” is a common Expreſſion 
with Fiſhermen, TE 
He never feeds off the Ground. and will take any 
Sort of Worm, Bits of Bacon, old Cheeſe, or new 
Cheeſe, if kept in a Linnen Rag dipped in Honey 
two or three Days to make it tough; but the beſt Bait 
tor him is the Spawn of Salmon or other Fiſh. The 

Watermen, who attend on you when you fiſh in their 
Boats, ſometimes provide Greaves, to be had at the 

Tallow-Chandlers, for a Ground Bait over Night: 
Yet moſt commonly they uſe the ſame Worm that yow 
bait with. 


ſtruggle hard for their Lives, and will often pick off 
your Baits. | 


In Auguſt 1771, an Angler began to Angle in Wal- 
Noon tired with Fatigue, and found that he had caught 


perfumed Paſte on his Hook. | 

The Time of his Biting is early in the Morning, in 

June, Fuly, and Auguſt till Ten o' Clock, and from Four 

in the 4 fter:oon till Sun ſet; but 1 preſer September and 
Oclober before any other Months, becauſe then they re- 

tire to the deep Holes. In the Summer they come to 


the Shallows avout Sun-ſet, where they may be eatily 
taken with a ſcoured [ ob-worm. | 


bone at the End. You have no occaſion for a Float, 
but muſt put a large Bullet on the Line that your Bait 
may lie ledger. You muſt have ten Hairs next the 
Hook, but the remaining Part of your Line muſt. be 


* 


ing. ll be ſy much the better. | 
The moſt famous Flaces near London for Barbel Ang- 
ling, aus Ang fton-Bridge, and dirperton-Deeps ; out 


found with his own Kind, for wheie you catch one 


They are a very ſubtle, ſtrong Fiſh, and. 


ton Deeps, and found ſuch Sport, that he left off before 


280lb. Weight of large ized Barbel. This Gentleman 
uſually had the Deeps baited with Worms over Night, 
and in the Morning fiſhed from a Well Boat, with a 


Your Rod muſt be very ſtrong, with a tough Whale- 


Silk. 1f you make uſe of a Wheel, as in Trout-fiſhe 


Iþ agt on 
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Walton -Der ha, Chertſcy- Bridge, Hampton- Ferry. and the 
Holes under Cooper's Hill. are tho ght io be in no 


4 wile inferior. You may likewiſe meet with them at all 
A the Locks between Waidenhead and Oxford. 
F SBS iS 
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The Bass, from its Greedin»f{3, {umetimes grows (© 
the Length of a 1d and a Lat; vet. according to 
ſome, they are thozht to be of a large Size when 
I they weigh filteen Pounds. They are thaj ca pretty 
4 much like a Salmon. The Colour on the Back is of 
| a dark dirty Blue; on the Belly $:lver. When young 

they have black Spots on the Back and lateral Lines, 
which. as they increale in Bulk, quite van:ſh. The 
: Scales are of a midling Size, thick, and adhere ver 
4 cloſely. The Mouth is large, and full of {mall Teeth. 
- In the Palate there is a triangular Bone, and ther: are 
1 two more in the Throat. The Tongue is broad, ſlen- 
der, and rough, there being a rovgh Bone in the 

!iddle. The Eyes are large, and of a Silver Colour, 
with dark cloudy Spots; a {mall Circle next the Pupil. 
is Yellow, _ 

Is a very voracious Fiſh ; of a good Flavour, and 
very wholeſome. 

They will live either in the Sea, Rivers, or Ponds: 
but the Sea Baſs are beſt, and next to them are thoſe 
that are taken in the Mouths of large Rivers. 

The Way of catching them is with Nets. Some- 
times they are caught with an Angle in fiſhing for 
Mullet. 

BAULK. A Knot in a Hair or Link of 2 ne, 

occaſioned often by the twiſting of an Eel, and ii not 


Sands or Mid in large Quantities. 
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retified in Time, the Link will break in that Place. 
A Fiſh is ſaid to be baulked, when checked as he bites. 
BEARD. The Beard is that Part of the Hook 
which is a little above the Point, projected out to hin- 


der the Fiſh rom flipping oft the Hook, and care muſt 


be taken that theſe are of a proper Length, and not 


blunted. 


BED. Hairs are ſaid to bed well, when they twiſt 
kindly, fo that the Link s equally round in every 
Part, Eels are ſaid to bed, when they get into the 


BEDDING. Bedding is the Subſtance of the 


Body of an Artificial Fly, and conſiſts of Mohairs of 


various Colours; of Bear's, Camel's or — Hair, 
Hog's down, the Fur of a Badger, Seal, Squirrel, Fox, 


Otter, Hare, Filmert, Marten, &c. &c. 


BEE. The Black ones, that breed in Clay Walls, 


at the Top, and the Humble Bees, at the Bottom, 


which breed in long Graſs, are good Baits for the 


. 


A very ſmall Fiſh, ſcarcely ever attaining to be ſix 
Inches long. His Body is covered with thin filver 


Scales, which caſily come off, He is of a ſlender and 
| Batter Make than a Chub, and his Head is proportion- 


bly leſs. He has large Eyes, and the lower Part of the 
Iris is ſpotted with red. The Inſide of the Mouth is 
like that of a Carp, and provided in che ſame Manner. 


There are none in the Merſey, but very large ones are 


found in the Thames, where they are to be fiſhed for 
8 * than in any other River. 

ney arc to be met with in great Plenty in many 
other En and are reckoned to be chiefly in Seaſon 
in Autumn. It ſpawns in March, and recovers its 
Strength in three Weeks time, * 
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The Fleſh is ſweet, nouriſhing, and pleaſant, but 
little ſought after becauſe of the diminutive Size of the 
Falk. - 
' The beſt Baits for him in the cold Months are Gen- 
tles and fmall Red-worms, and in Summer you may 
catch great Numbers with an artificial Ant- Fly, or very 
ſmall Gnat. There 1s no better Sport than whipping 
for tor Bleaks, in a Boat, or on a Bank, in the ſwift 
Water, in a Summer's Evening, with a Hazel-top, and 
a Line twice the Length of the Rod. Point your Hook 
with a ſmall Gentle, a 
This Fiſh is always changing its Situation, and 
ſeems to be ever reſtleſs, and ever in Motion; 
upon which Account it 1s ſometimes called the freſh 
water Sprat, or River Swallow. The beſt Method of 
Angling for him is with a Pater- nofler Line; that is, 
a Line with half a Dozen or more Hooks, tied to the 
main Line, about three or four Inches above one 
another, He will take your Bait wherever he meets 
It, 

BOBBING. This is a method of catching Eels 
with Lob- worms ſtrung upon a Thread, and formed 
into Links, which are faſtened to a ſmall cord about ſour 
Yards in Length; over the Worms is placed a lead 
Plummet weighing from half a Pound to a Pound ; the 
Cord is fixed to a ſtrong taper Pole three Yards long. 
See EE Ls. 

B RAN from Wheat is very proper to put the ſmall 
Fiſh in, ſuch as are deſigned as Baits for larger 
_ Fiſhes. | 

BRANDLING is a fine Red Worm is ſtreaked 
with Yellow, to be met with in old Dunghills, 
and are as good a Bait for moſt Sorts of Fiſh as an 
uſcd; they have a Smell very peculiar to themſelves, 
and when wounded with a Hook, a Yellow Liquid 
ſprings from the Wound, See Worms, 
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The BEA is a broad flat Fiſh, with a ſmall Head 


and a harp Snout. When full grown it is {Lately and 


beautiful, thickly ſcaled, has a forked Tail, large eyes, 
and a Mouth ſmaii in proportion to its Body. 

The Fleſh of the Bream is in no great Eiteem, and 
yet makes no bad Diſh, if well cook'd. "Thoſe who 
would be thought Critics in good-eating. prefer the 
Tail of a Pike, the Head of a Carp, the Back of a 
Tench, the Middle Part of a Bream. 

They breed both in Rivers and Fonds, but delight 
chielly in the Hatter; for 'whiech Reaſon they are never 
found in ſwift, rapid Streams, but only in ſuch Parts 
of the River as molt relemvle Randing Waters, with 
muddy or clayey Bottoms; the Mole in Surry, as far 
as Experience reaches. is the beſt *{tocked with this 

Fiſh of any River in England, but in the Thames there 
are very few, They ſwim in a Herd as though they 
loved Society, and at leaft fifty Brace together have 


been ſeen at Eier Bridge. 


Geſner tells us he ſaw one that was a Yard long, and 
two Feet broad. In 1781, one was caught in the 
Latchford Fifhery in _—_— which was two Feet long 
and nine Inches broad; another was caught with ang- 
ling in the Merſey, which weighed nine Pounds. | 

They ſpawn in May, and are in the higheſt Seaſon 
in March and April, but eat well in September. The 
Male is ſaid to have two large Melts, and the Female 
two large Bags of Eggs or Spawn; and it has been aſ- 
ſerted that the Bream and Roach will generate together, 

roducing a mixed Bread, that never grow to any 
[rho This Fiſh is flow in its growth, but in a Water 
that ſuits its Nature breeds verv faſt; in ſome Ponds 


they multiply fo exceedingly, as to overſtock them, to 


the de ion of the other Fiſh therein, 


They 
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hey naturally feed upon Slime, Weeds, and Lirt; 


but will take any Sort of Paſte, the Brood of Bees or 


Walps, Flies under Water, and Cod Baits. But a 


ſhort, well-ſcowered Marſh-worm, or a large red 
Worm, will prove moſt ſucceſsful ; or the Tail of a 


well-{cowered Dew-worm, or two or three large Brand- 
Ungs. They will bite at a Graſshopper under Water. 
This is a very killing Bait. 1 

They bite when there is a Breeze of Wind, and re- 
quire a great deal of Ground baiting to keep them to- 


_ gether. When the Water is rough, your Bait muſt be 


laced within a Foot of the Bottom. The likelieſt 
lace to meet with them is in the deepeſt and broadeſt 


Part of a River, early in the Morning, and from Three 


or Four in the Afternoon till Sun-ſet, when the Wea- 
ther is warm. They bite very flow, and the larger they 
are, the lower. As ſoon as you have itruck one, he 
will immediately make to the Bottom, and ſtay there 


tome Time; if he ſtays too long, give him a gentle 


Touch, and he will immediately riſe, and give two or 
three ſtrong Tugs; but when once you have turned 
him, he will ſoon yield. | 


The beſt Method of Angling for him is this: Seek a 


ſhallow ſandy Bottom that leads to a deep Hole ; then 
throw into the ſhallow Part of the Stream four or hve 
Handfuls of Marſh-worms cut into Pieces, which will 


ſoon drive down into the Hole. Uſe a long Rod, and 


of good Strength, with a line proportionable; a ſmail 
Hook, and no Float. The Hook mult be tied to Silk - 
worm gut, on which put a cut Shot, fix Inches from the 
Hook, and next to that a ſmall Bullet. The Uſe of the 
Shot is to keep the Bullet from ſipping lower. This 
done, bait your Hook, with a ſhoxt well-ſcowered 
Marth-worm, throw it in the Shallow, and the Stream 
will drive it into the Hole. By this Method you may 
catch more in two Hours than you can well carry away. 

Another Method often attended with ſucceſs: Seek 


a deep Hole near the Bank, plumb the Depth over 


Nat, and hait it at the ſame lime with Grains well 
iqucez*d, and mixed with Blood. In the Morning 
early viſit the Place again, and take your Stand Gut 
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of Stent; bait your Hook with a large red Worm, and 
then drop it gently into the Hole. With theſe Pre- 
cautions, you will find Sport. But remember always, 
when you have Occaſion to plumb the Depth of a 
Place the Night before, to take — at your Return, 
whether the Water be riſen or fallen, and make an 
Allowance accordingly. 

You may have very good Sport, if you ground-bait 
with chewed white Bread, and angle with Gentles, or 
the Brood of Waſps, but then you are not to ule ſo 
long or ſtrong a Rod, or Line, and a ſmaller Hook, 
BROGLING. Sec EEIs. 


BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's-THUMB. 


The Buti-HEAap is a ſmall Fiſh of about four or 
five Inches long, of an odd Shape, no ways pleaſing 
to the Eye, his Ticad being large and flat, very diſpro- 
portionable to his Body, and his Mouth wide and 
awry. It is a good Bait for Pike, Perch, Ecl, or 
large Trout. 3 

It is found in Brooks and gravelly Rivers, where 
they lie hid, as a Loach docs, under Stones, and ſuch 
like Places. They begin to ſpawn in April, and con- 
\inue fo to do for ſeveral Months in the Summer. 

They are a fweet Fiſh, and very agrecable to the 
Tate, and may be taken with any Bait, their Mouths 
- are fo large; butthey are moſt fond of a red Worm. 

BUTT. The Stock of a Rod, which is generally 
compoſed of Hazel, Deal, Aſh, Willow, &c. 

_ CADIS. See Cop-zair. An excellent Bait for 
Trout. 5 | 

CADIS FLY, A large four-winged Fly is produced 
from the Cadis, of a buff Colour. It is good Fly at 
the Clearing of the Water. Sec ARTITIc IAT Flies, 


CARP- 


The Carp grows ſometimes to the Length of a Yard 


and a half, and a proportionable Thickneſs, In 1739, 


a pretty large one was caught in the Thames, near 
Hamt#ton-Court, which weighed thirtecy pounds. IFtl- 
loughby affirms that the largeſt weigh twenty Pounds. 


The Colour of this Fiſh, eſpecially when full grown, 


is yellowiſh ; the Scales are large, the Head ſhort, and 
like that of a Tench; the Mouth is of a middle 
Size; the Lips flat, fleſhy, and yellow. It is without 
Teeth, but there 1s a triangular Bone in the Palate, 
and tv:o other Bones in the Throat, which ſerve for the 
ſame Purpoſe. On the upper Lip, near the Corner of 
the Mouth, are two yellow Appendages, which may 
be called Muſtachios, from their Situation. The Fins 
are large; the Tail is broad, a little forked, and of a 
reddiſh black. The lateral Line is ſlraight, and paſſes 
through the middle of each Side, 

It has no Tongue, but in the room thereof Nature 
has provided a fleſhy Palate, which bcing taken out of 
the Louth looks like a Tongue, and fame Perſor.s 
pretend to be poſitive that it is one. 

Some imagine it is only the ſtnall Carp that are the 
Breeders, but this is a Miſtake. A ' Sar ed in 
Cheſuire cleanſed his Moat, and ſtored it with large 
Carp, imagining, as the larger Sort did not breed. they 


would feed well; but, in a very ſmall Time, the Moat 


was all alive with the Carp Spawn. 

They ſpawn ſeveral Times in a Var, but the prin- 
cipal are in May and Auguſt, in which Months they 
are lean and inſipid. and conſequently out of Seaſon. 
The Females drop their Spawn zs they ſwim along, and 
are generally followed by thirtcer. or fourteen Illes, 
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who impregnate it as it falls, yet a great deal of it pe- 
riſhes. They are ſaid to live to a great Age, and to 
{pawn from two Years old to thirty. 
One Thing obſervable in a Carp is, that it lives the 
longeſt out of the Water of any other Fiſh ; and Mr. 
Derham aſlures us, that in Holland they hang them P 
in Cellars, or other cool Places, in a ſmall Net, full 
of wet Moſs, with only their Heads out, and feed 
them with white Bread ſoaked in Milk for many Days. 
The Fleſh of the River Carp is much better than 


that of the Pond, and in general it is more or leſs 


wholeſome, according to the Nature of the Water in 


which they are bred, and conſequently muddy ſtink- 
ing Ponds produce the worſt Fiſh. It is ſoft, inſipid, 
and not altogether free from Viſcidity, But your cu- 


rious Eaters value it chiefly for the Palate or Tongue, 
as they call it. This Fiſh is in its higheſt Perfection 
during the Months of March and April, being then fat- 
teſt, and beſt flavoured. It is remarkable that the Carp 
is fuller of Blood than any Fiſh the Rivers produce, 


and the Blood is of a richer Quality. Upon this Ac- 


count the Cooks uſe it in the drefling ; and by ſtewing 
the Creature in its own Blood, the whole Maſs of its 
Flech receives a very luſcious Taſte, 
The River Carp is not fond of a rapid Stream, but 
Aclights in a ſtill deep Water, with a marly or clayey 
Bottom, eſpecially if there be green Weeds, which he 
loves exceedingly. : 
A Carp exerciſes the Angler's Patience as much as 
any Fiſh, for he is very Oy and wary. They ſeldom 
bite in cold Weather; and in hot, a Man cannot be 
too early or too late for them. Yet when they do bite, 
there is no Fear of their Hold. 
Proper Baits are the Red-worm in March, the Ca- 


dew in June, and the Graſshopper in Fuly, Auguft and 


September. But a recent Diſcovery has proved a green 
Tea to be a Bait inferior to none, if not the beſt of 
all; and that the Heſt Method to prepare them for Uſe, 
is by half boiling « ſufficient Quantity, and covering 
them with melted Butter, | 

In hot Weather, he will take a Lob-worm at Top, 


2 a Trout docs a Fly: Or, between the Weeds, in 2 


clear 
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clear Place, fink it without a Float, about cight Inches 
in the Water, with only one large Shot on the Line, 


which is to be lodged on the Leaf of ſome Weed: 


Then retire, keeping your Eye upon the Shot, till you 
ſee it taken away, with about a Foot of the Line, and 
then you may venture to ſtrike; but keep him tight, 
and clear of the Weeds. Great Numbers of Carp 
have been taken this Way. | 

In Ponds, the beſt Method is to throw fix or eight 
Slices of Bread, to be carried with the Wind, and in 
a ſhort Time, it is probable you will ſee many Fiſh 
feeding on it: If not, — a little very ſmall, and 
caſt it in where the Slices reſt ; which will be a Means 
to make them find the Pieces at Top. When you have 
ſuffered them to feed on theſe, ſome little Time, take 


a very long Rod, ſtrong Line, middle-ſized Hook, 


and one Shot fixed juſt above the Hook, and baited 
with about the Size af a large Horle-bean, of the upper 
Cruſt of a raſped French Roll, and you may pick out 
what Size and Quantity you pleale, by dropping your 
Bait before the — Fiſh, as he is feeling on the 
Slices at Top, This is a ſure Means of getting Sport, 
and but little known. | 
As before obſerved, this Fiſh is very cautious, and 
therefore your Float muſt be ſmall, and you muſt be 
ſure 10 keep out of Sight. And becauſe, when hooked, 
he ſtruggles in a violent Manner, you muſt take Care 


that your Tackle be v ood and ſtrong, otherwiſe 
he will break from 1 « 85 | 


When you have found a Place which you think a 
likely Harbour for Carp, you ſhould 2 your 
Ground over Night, in order to find the Depth of the 
Water. Likewiſe at the ſame Time bait the Place with 
{mall Bits of congealed Blood, boiled Malt, Wheat, or 
Rye, mixed with Bran, or Chickens Guts cut {mall. 

The next Morning early, repair to the Place as 


gently as you can, taking Care, as ſaid before, to keep 
out of Sight; when you have a Bite, let the Float ſail 


away before you ſtrike, and then do it ſtrongly, and 
the contrary Way to the Motion of the Float, and 
there will be leſs Danger of 2 the Bait out of tlie 
Fiſh's Mouth, When you have hold of him, if your 
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Tackle be good, you need not fear loſing him, ſor he 
ſeldom or ever breaks his Hold; and, if * pre» 
1 


vent him from ſtreching your Linealong his Back, leſt 
he cuts it with his Saw-tin, which is there ſituated - 
When you angle for a Carp, you ought not to forget 
your Landing-Net, which , much the ſafeſt Way of 
taking him out; otherwiſe play the Fiſh till you draw it 
to the Shallows, where you may fix your Rod upright 
in the Ground at proper Diſtance from the River, and 
putting both your Hands under the Fiſh, throw it on 
the Shore. | | 
If you are deſirous of Angling with a Paſte, the fol- 
lowing is as good as any. Take fine Flour, a Bit of 
Jean raw Veal, alittle Honey, and Cotton-wool ſuffici- 
ent to keep the Ingredients together, and beat them 
in a Mortar to a Paſte. Or white Bread mixed with 
Cotton -wool, and woxked into Paſte with ſome of the 
Water where you are hſhing, is not a deſpicable Bait. 
Carp will take red Currants, green Figs, or almoſt any 
Sort of Bait. When you fiſh with a Graſshopper you 
muſt take off its Wings, and let it fink into the Water 
without Lead or Float. Gentiles, two upon a Hook, 
throwing in at the ſame Time chew'd white bread, is a 
good Method to angle for Carp, eſpecially in a Pond. 
Some farther Particulars relating to Carp will be 
ſound under the Article FIisH-Pox Ds. At preſent we 
ſhall only add the Manner how to make this Fiſh as 

good a Diſh as can be ſet before a Prince. 
Take a Carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour him and rub 
him clean with Salt and Water, but do not ſcale him; 
then open him, and put him with his Blood and Iàver, 
into a ſmall Kettle; then take Sweet-marjoram, Thyme, 
and Parſley, of each an Handful, a Sprig of Roſe- 
mary, and another of Savory, bind them into two or 
three {mall Bundles, and put them to your Carp, with 
four or five whole Onions, twenty pickled Oyſters, 
and three Anchovies. Then pour upon your Fiſh as 
much Claret Wine as will only cover him, and feafon 
our Claret well with Salt, Cloves, Mace, and the 
Rinds of Oranges and Lemons; cover your Fot, and 
ſet it on a quick Fire till it be ſufſiciently boiled; _ 
e . 
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take out the Carp, and lay it with the Broth into the 
Diſh, and pour upon it a Quarter of a Pound of freſh 
Butter melted, and beaten with half a Dozen Spc on- 
fuls of the Broth, the Volks of two or three Eggs, and 
ſome of the Herbs ſhred: Garniſh your Diſh with 
Lemons, and ſo ſerve it up. | 

Since the begining of the preſent Century, a new 
Species of Carp has been introduced into England, 
called the Cruffian or German Carp. It is a very coarle 
Fiſh of little Eſtimation for the Fable, but is of a beau- 
tiful, golden Colour, and much broader than the com- 
mon Carp. The largeſt generally weigh about a 
Pound; and the Female ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the Male, by being a paler and more Silvery 
Colour. They thrive in almoſt any Pond, but other 
Fiſh are ſuppoſed not to like their Society. 

They arc caught with a ſmall Hook, baited with 
Paſte. When hooked, they ſtruggle hard. Ground 
Bait for them with chewed Bread. „ 

CATERPILLAR or PALMER FLY, or WORM, 
is a good Bait for a Trout. The Fly is found upon 


Willow Trees, and is beautifully coloured; his Lips and 
Mouth are ſomewhat yellow, his Eyes black, his Fore- 


head os. his Feet and :.inder Parts green; his Tail 
biforked and black; the whole Body ſtained with a 
Kind of red Spots, which run along the Neck and 
Shoulder, not unlike a Croſs, and a white Line drawn 
down the Neck to his Tail. Of the Palm:r Worn ther: 
are five Sorts, viz. the gol , the brown, the black, the 
red, and the grey; the laſt of which is the beſt—Sec- 
Artificial Flies. 
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The Latin Writers call this Carpiv Lacis Penact, 
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becauſe they imagined it was only to be met with in that 
particular ake; but it has ſince appeared to be the 
lame Fiſh with our Gilt-Char, which Fired in Winander- 
Meer, in the Couuty of Heſtmoreland. It is proportion- 
ably broader than a Trout, and the Belly is more pro- 
minent, but its Length, when greateſt, never exceeds 
twelve Inches. The Scales arc ſmall, the Colour of 
the Back 1s more lively than in a Trout, and is beauti- 


hed with black Spots; the Belly and Sides beneath the 
lateral Line, are of a bright Silver Colour; the Scull 


is tranſparent, and the Snout blueiſn. It has Teeth in 
the lower Jaw, on the Palate and the Tongue; the 
Swimming-Bladder is extended the whole Length of 
the Back, and the Gall-Bladder 1s large. 

the Fleſh of the Gilt-Car is red, and is accounted ſo 
very delicious among the Italians, that they ſay it excells 
other Pond or Sea Fiſh whatever, and they eſteem 
the Nature of it to be ſo wholeſome, that they allow 
ck Perſons to eat it. 8 | 


A'inander-Meer is a Lake, according to Camden, ten 


Niles in Length, and in ſome Places exceeding deep 
' therefore they are only taken in the Winter- time, when 
Hey go into the Shallows to ſpawn, 


2. The Red Cn Ax, or Tox&acu. 


The Rav Cnax is the Umbla Minor of Gefrer and 
other Authors, and is known in Wales by the Name of 


lender make than that of a Trout, for ene of about 
eight Inches long was no more than an lach and an 


half broad. The Back is of a niſh olive, ſpotted 
with white. The Belly, about the Breadth of half an 
Inch, is painted with red, in ſome of a more lively, 
in others of a paler Colour; and in ſomce, cſpeciall 
the Female, it is quite white. The Scales are _ F 


Torgoch. The Body of this Fiſh is of a longer and more 


— 
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and the lateral Lines ſtraight. The Mouth is wide, the 
Jaws pretty equal, unleſs the lower be alittle wy and 


more protuberant than the upper; the lower Part of 
the Fins are of a vermilion Dye. The Gills are qua- 
druple, and it has 'Teeth both in the Jaws and on 
the Tongue; in the upper Jaw there 1s a double Row 
of them. The Swimming-Fladder is like that of a 
Trout; the Liver is not divided into Lobes; the Gall- 
Bladder is large, the Spleen ſmall and blackiſh, the 


Heart triangular, and the Eggs of the Spawn large and 
round. | | | 


The Fleſh is more ſoft and tender than that of a 


Trout, and when boiled can ſcarcely be allowed to be 


red. It is in the higheſt Eſteem where known, and in 
Wales is accounted the chief Diſh at the Tables of Peo- 
ple of Faſhion. _ 

The chief Place in England where the Char is taken, 


is Winander-Meer ; but in Wal's they are to be had in 


different Places, namely Llanberris, Llen-Umber, Feſtini- 
og, and Bettus, in Carnarvonſhire, and near Caſageddor in 
Merionethſhire. In the laſt-mentioned County they are 
imaller than in any of the former, any are taken in 


October; bur in Carnarvonſſire, in one of the Lakes, 


they are caught in November, in another in December, 
and in the third in January; and when the Fiſhing in 
one ends it begins in another. | 
They ſwim together in Shoals, and though they ap- 
ar on the Surface of the Water in the Summer-time, 
yet they will not fuffer themſelves to be taken either 
with the Angle or with Nets. Therefore the only Sea- 
ſon for Fiſhing is when they reſort the ſhallow Parts 
of the Lake, in order to ſpawn. At theſe Times the 
Fiſhermen ſet Trammel Nets baited, and leave them 
for whole Days and Nights, into which the Fiſh enter 
of their own accord. | | 
Some have doubted whether the Welſh and Engl 
Fiſh are of the ſame Kind or not; but Mr. Ray thinks 


there is no Room to make it a Doubt. The Welk 


Name *. ſignifies a red Belly, which M. 2 


the Red Char properly enough. The Gilt Char is, 
indeed, a quite iflerent Species, and is above twice as 
z (mall 
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mall as the Red. The Belly of the former is of a Sil- 
ver Colour, the Fleſh is red, and the Back is ſpotted 
with Black : whereas the Belly of the other is red, the 
Fleſu white, and the Spots on the Back white likcwiſe. 
And though ſome Fiſhermen ſay that the Difference of 
Colour only denotes the Difference of Sex, and would 
have the Red to be Males, and the white Females, yet 
it is as plain as can be, that they are of a different 
Species. Notwithſtanding the Red are ſo large, the 
White are more valuable, and the Fleſh is more deli- 
cate, Thoſe which are found in Winander-Meer are 
only taken in the Winter-time, as well as thoſe in Wales, 
for in Summer they will get over the Tops of the Nets, 
and make their Eſcape. Dr. Leigh affirms, that the 
Char is alſo found in Conngſton-Meer, in Lancaſhire, 
which, from what he ſays of the Size, muſt be the Red 
Char. . 

CHEESE. Cheeſe made into a Paſte, is a good Bait 
ſor Barbel and Chub. See thoſe Articles. | 

8 a good Bait for the Trout and the 


c HUB, „ CHEVI N. 


The Cnus is of a longer Make than a Carp, and 

has a longer and flatter Head than a Dace. The Back 

is of an obſcure Green, like an unripe Olive. : 
It is bred in Rivers, and dclights to conceal itſelf in 
Holes, and under the Shade. of Trees in a clayey or 
ſandy Bottom, where Cattle come to dung in Fords 
during the hot Weather. They generally fwim in 
Droves, and keep to one 1 like the Barbel, 
eſpecially if there is Plenty of Wood. They grow to 
a — mbe Size : — have been met 22 that 
have weighed eight or nine Pounds. ow 
» | 4 NCY 
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They ſpawn in May, in ſandy or gravelly Placer, 
and in the very Midſt of the Stream. They are moſt 
in ſeaſon in the Spring, while they are full of Spawn, 

In duguft, and in the cooler Months, a yellow Paſte. 
made of the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe, and pounded in a Mor- 
tar with a little Butter, and ſo much Saffron ©s being 


| beaten ſmall will turn it to a Lemon Colour, is a ve 


good Bait. Some make a Paſte for this Seaſon, of Cheeſe 


and Turpentine. He alſo will bite at a Minnow, as 
well as the Trout. But take this for a Rule in Chub- 


fiſhing, that in hot Weather he is to be angled for to- 


wards the Mid-water, or near the Top; and in colder 
Weather nearer the Bottom. And if you fiſh for him 
near the Top, with a Beetle or Fly, be ſure to let your 
Line be very long, and to keep out of Sight. 


The Spawn of this Fiſh is excellent Meat; and the 
Head ef a large Chevin, the Throat being well waſh- 
ed, is the beſt Part of him. The Fleſh is white, ſoft, 
and inſipid, and is but in very little Eſteem among 
the Generality. In the Winter Months, and early in 
the Spring, it is accounted beſt; eſpecially if it be 
baked, and that while freſh. The forked B nes are 
then loſt or turned to a Griſtle. | 

The Chub 1s fond of a very large Bait. In the 
Summer at Midwater, five or fix Cabbage, Nettle. or 
Cattle Dock Grubs, or a Mixture of all or any of the 


above with Flies, are very good Baits. 


He commonly ſwims in Mid-water, and ſometimes 


at the Top, and therefore is beſt taken by Dibbin g. 
From the Beginning of May to — 1 you may angle 
ti 


for him before the Sun riſes till Nine, and in une; 
Fuly, and Auguſt, from Five till Dark, and with the 
white Moth all the Night long ; but in the Winter he 
lies lower, and then you may fiſh for him at the Bot- 
tom, in the Middle of the Day, with new Cow or 
Bullock's Brains, which ſome People will chew and 
ſpit into the Hole where they fiſh; but if you mix 

m very {mall in a Cup with a little Water, and 
throw a ſmall Quantity in at a Time, baiting your 
Hook with the fame, or” 9 have Sport. This, and 
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the Spinal Marrow of an Ox, is the very beſt Win- 
ter Bait, 

They will, however, take almoſt every Bait, as the 
Brains of a Bullock, Calf, &c. dried, and cut to ſmall 
Pieces; all Sorts of Worms, Gentles, the Brood of 
Waſps, Blackberries, Dewberries, new Cheeſe, Graſs- 
hoppers, black Snails with their Bellies ſlit, and all 
| Sorts of Paſte. In March and April he is uſually taken 
with Worms; in May, June and Juby he will bite at 
any Fly, or at Cherries, or at Beetles with their Legs 
and Wings cut off, or at the Black Bee. On the Top 
of a ſwift Stream, a Gralshopner is a killing Bait., In 
Auguſt, and in the cooler Months, Paſte is uled. A 
mall Lamprey is no bad Bait for a Chub. . 
In Dibbing, the Chub will take a black Ant-Fly, 
ſmall Butterflies with the great Wings cut off, Oak- 
Worms, Aſh-Flies, green Caterpillars, and the Cod- 
Bait; in ſhort, there is ſcarcely any thing comes amiſs 
to him. | 

It is but a dead-hcarted Fiſh, and when once turn- 
ed yields preſently. But yet you muſt maſter him as 
ſoon as you can, becauſe when he is hooked he does 
not makc to the Middle of the Stream, but to the 
Banks, which may endanger your Tackle. 

When you throw your Bait into the Water they 
fly ſwiftly from it, but return immediately to ſee what 
it is, and. if they like it, they ſwallow it without he- 
litation, if you keep yourſelf out of fight. 

This fiſh will afford you good ſport if you do as 
follows. Go to one of their Holes, where, in moſt 
hot Days you may find a number of them floating near 
the top of the Water. Get two or three ä — B 
as you go over the Meadows, and oe yourſelf ſe- 
cretly behind a Tree, remaining as free from motion 
as poſſible. Put a Graſshopper upon your Hook, and 
let your Hook hang a Quarter of a Yard ſhort of the 
Water: to which end you muſt reſt your Rod on 
ſome Bough of a Tree. It is likely the Chub will 
fink down towards the Bottom of the Water at the 
firſt Shadow of your Rod, they being the moſt fearful 
of Fiſhes, and apt to do this if but a Bird flies over 

| them, 
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them, and makes the leaſt Shadow on the Water: 
But they will preſently riſe up to the top again, and 
there lie ſoaring till ſome Shadow frights them afreſh : 
When they lic thus upon the top of the Water, fix 


your eye upon the beſt Chub you can lingle oat, and 


move your Rod gently towards him. Let your Bait 
fall ealily upon the W ater three or four backer before 
him, and he will infallibly take it, and you will be ag 
certain to catch him; for he is one of thoſe leather- 


mouthed Fiſhes, of which a hook ſcarce ever loſes its 


hold: But be ſure to give him Play enough, before 


you offer to take him out of the Water. 


When a Graſshopper cannot be found, a black 


Snail, with his Belly flit, to ſhew his White, or a 


Piece of ſoft Cheeſe, or any fort of natural Flics, will 
uſually do as well. WE 
When you angle for him with a Fly, let it be a very 
large Hackle, and point your Hook with four or five 
large Gentles, or Botts ; caſt your Line, which ought 
to be fourteen or fifteen Yards long, acroſs the Stream, 
and let the current carry it down, as he will take a 
Fly much better a little under Water than at Top. 


When you ſee your Line draw, ſtrike pretty ſmart. 


Your Rod ſhould be ſix Yards, and not too ſlender. 
CLAP-BAIT, or Borr, a whitiſh Maggot, always 
to be found under Cow Dung, and 1s an excellent 
Bait for Trout, and almoſt all Fiſh will take it. | 
The COD- BAIT, Capis-Worm and SrRAw- 
Won, are only different names for the ſame Bait. 
They are found in Pits, Ponds, Brooks, and Ditches, 
and are covered with Huſks of Sticks, Straws, or 


 Ruſhes and Stones. Thoſe with Stones or Gravel 


Huſks are peculiar to Brooks, and thoſe with Straw 
and Ruſhes to Ponds, and all the three Sorts may be 
found at one and the ſame time. 2 are very good 
Baits for Trout, Grayling, Carp, Tench, Bream, 
Chub, Roach, Dace, Salmon-ſmeits, and Bleak. The 
green Sort are found in March, the yellow in May, 
and a third Sort in Auguſt. Thoſe covered with Ruſhes 
are always green, and thoſe with Stone-huſks uſually 
yellow all the Seaſon. | 

| About 
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About a Week or nine Days in May, Cod - bait Fiſn - 
ing comes in Seaſon; which is the firſt Bait to be 
uſed in a Morning, and may be continued to the Mid- 
dle of the Day. 

It is an excellent Bait till the Middle of June, 
and is to be uſed with a Hook leaded on the Shank, 
and the Cod-bait drawn on the Top of it. It will 
take in deep Waters as well as in Streams, by moving 
it up and down about nine Inches or a Foot from the 
Bottom; this is commonly called fink and draw. 
There is another method of Fiſhing with Cod-bait, at 
Mid · water, but then you muſt put a Canon-fly at the 
Poiut of your Hook. N 

This Bait is a good Bottom-bait, if the Water be 
clear; and is to be preferred to the Worm at leaſt three 
Degrees to or<. becauſe all Sorts of Pool Fiſh, and 
even the Eel, are great lovers of it. 8 
The ww" wy, *- a good Method to preſerve your 
Cadis for uſe: When you have collected as many of 
the largeſt as you want, put them in a Linen Bag, 
tie them up, and keep them five or fix days, dipping 
the Bag once a Day in Water, which makes them 
tough, and fit for Uſe. 5 
OCK. A Float is ſaid to cock well, when it 
ſwims upright in the Water as it ought to do. E 

CONGER. A Sea-Eel, often taken in the Severn, 
near Glouceſter. | ; 

- CRICKETS. 1. The Hovsz-Cricxer is a good 
Bait for Chubs, if you dib with it, or permit it to fink 
within the Water. 2. The Warter-Crickert, or 
Carin, is an excellent Bait for a Trout in March 
and April, or ſometimes in May in ſome Rivers. 

They are found under Stones that lie hollow in the 
Water, and you may Fiſh with them within half a 
Foot or a Foot of the Bottom. Others let their Bait 
drag on the Ground; and ſome good Anglers affirm, 
that if you Dibble with it in the Streams about Noon, 
on a Sunſhiny Day, two or three Hours, in the Month 
of April, for Trouts, it will prove a killing Bait. It 
is always to be uſed in a clear Water, and is to be 
found only in very ſtony Rivers, not in thoſe that 
calmly 
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calmly glide on Sand and champaign Grounds. 
Theſe Creepers always turn into Stone-Flies about 
May-day. | 


D ACE, » DARE. 


The Dacx is not unlike a Chub, but proportionably 
leſs; his Body is more he and flatter, and his Tait 
more forked. He is not ſo broad as a Roach, and is 
a Leather-mouthed Fiſh, 5 

Ile breeds almoſt in all Rivers, and generally lies 
near the Top of the Water in Summer. He is a very 


ſwift and lively Fiſh, and ſwims fwiftly like a Dart, 


from whence probably he derives his Name. 


The Fleſh of the Dace is ſweet, ſoft, and of good 


Nouriſhment, but is in no great Eſteem. If ſcothed 


and broiled ſoon after it is taken, it then eats beſt. 


They ſpawn in February and March, and are fit to 
eat in April and May; but their higheſt Sealon is from 
September to the latter End of Februa | 


TY. 
They delight in gravelly and was Bottom, and in 


the deepeſt Part of the River under the Shade of 


Trees, or Dock leaves. 

They are a very ſimple Fiſh, and will often bite 
when you leaſt deſire it. However, their darling 
Bait is a Gentle at the Bottom, and a imall Fly at the 
Top. In the Summer-Months an Ant-Fly 1s beſt. 
They will likewiſe take any Paſte as well as all Sorts 
of fmall Worms. 

Angle for nim with a very ſlender rod, a line of 
fingle Hairs from Top to the Hook, which is to be a 
very ſmall one ; one fmall Shot, a Float made of two 
Sea-gull Quills, cut within about Half an Inch of the 
Feather, and thruſt one of the open Ends into the 
other, and then whipped faſt with fine waxed 1 

| 5 
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This makes the very beſt Float, and is drawn under 


the Water without Danger of 2 the Fiſh, 


When y u are {fo provided, get fome white Bread, 
and having chewed it, throw it ino the Water in {mall 
Pieces; then bait with Gentles, you will have good 
Sport, Or you may fiſh with boiled Malt, and bait 
with Grains, and you will frequently catch Chub, 
Bream, and many other Sorts of Fiſh. He will like- 
wiſe take all Sorts of Flies very well. If you point 
your Hook with one Gentle in the Spring, he takes 
an Earth-bob readily. 

If you angle where two Mill-Streams are going at 
one and the ſame Time, let it be in the Eddy between 


the two Streams: Firſt make uſe of your Plummet, 


and if the Water be deep, you muſt angle fo as to 
Sport. But if it proves to be ſhallow, that is, a- 
bout the Depth of two Feet, or not exceeding three, 
then bait your Hook with three large Gentles ; uſe a 
Cork-Float, which ought not to be a Foot and a half 
from the Hook, and have a quick Eye to ſtrike at the 
very firſt Bite; for if there be any large Dace in the 
Mill-Pool, they will reſort to the Eddy between the 
two Streams, 

DIBBING, See AxcCLING, | 


DOCK-WORM. This Worm is found by pluck- 


ing up the Plants, and waſhing their Roots from the 
Earth. In their Fibres are little Caſes of a red or yel- 
low Colour; which, upon being opened with a Pin, 
will diſcover the Worm. They are kept in Bran, hike 
the Gentle. It is a good Bait for the Bream, Gray- 
ling, or Trout, and Perch particularly. 
RABLING, is a Method to catch Barbels. Take 
a ſtrong Line of fix Yards, which, before you faſten 
it to your Rod, muſt be put through a Piece of Lead, 
that if the Fiſh bite, it may flip to and fro, and that 
the Water may ſomething move it on the Ground; 


bait it with a pretty large Lob-Worm well ſcoured, 


and ſo by its Motion the Barbel will be enticed into 


Danger without Suſpicion, The beſt Places are in 


running 


graze the Bottom, and perhaps you will find but little 
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running Water near Piles, or under wooden Bridges. 


ſupported with Oaks floated and ſlimy. 

5 RAG. A Piece of Iron, with four Hooks placed 
Back to Back, to which a Line is faſtened; uſeful ta 
the Angler, only to fave an intangled Line, or when 
it lips off his Rod. | 

DRAGON-FLY 1s a good Bait for Salmon, His 
Head is almoſt all Eyes; he has four Wings full of 
imall Veins, very clear and tranſparent, tinged of a 
copper Colour; his Body is of various Colours, and 
about two Inches and a Half in Length. 

DUB. To Dub is to make an Artificial Fly. 

DUBBING is the Materials of which the Body of 


an artificial Fly is made. The beſt is from Spaniels 


Hair, Hogs-Down dyed all Colours, a Weſt India 
Squirrel, Bears and Camels Hair, the Kerle of an 
Oltrich, Peacock, or Wing Feather of a Turkey. The 


Skin of the Belly of an Urchin, or Hedge-hog, has 


very good Dubbing upon it. 5 
_ EARTH-BOB, er WHITE GRUB, is a Worm 


with a red Head, about as big as two Maggots. See 
them more particularly deſcribed under the Article 
 Worus. 


EARWIG is a good Bait ſor Salmon-Smelt ; they 


are caught by laying a white Linen Cloth, or any 


thing that is hollow, on a Garden Hedge ; and are . 
proper for Float-Angling. | 


E ER . 


The EE I ſhall put amongſt the Freſh Water Fiſh 
as it has been cuſtomary to do lo, but by the following 
Obſervations it will appear to have its Origin in 
Sea Water, | 

The 
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The Fel has a long ſmooth Body, moiſtened alt 


over with a viſcous Liquor, which renders it ver: 
— 2 He feeds upon Earth- Worms, ſmall Fiſh 
and Snails. 


With regard to the Generation of Eels, Authors 


are divided in their opinions ; for Ariftotle aſſures us, 
that he could find no difference of Sexes, Pliny 


affirms, that, though there are neither Male nor Fe- 


male, they will rub themſelves agaiuſt Rocks and 
Stones, and by that Means detach Particles or Scales 
from their Bodies, that quicken by Degrees, and af- 
terwards become {malt Eels. Some maintain that 
= couple, and at the fame Inſtant they ſhed a kind 


of Viſcolity, which, being retained in the Mud, gives 


Birth to a great Number of the ſame Animals. 


 Rondeletius informs us, that he has ſeen Eels cling 
together; and he thinks they cannot want the Parts 


of Generation, fince, at the lower part of the body 
there is a Vulva in the Female, and Semen in the 


Male; but then theſe Barts are ſo covered with Fat, as 


well as the Spawn, that they do nor appear. 


Boecler, and other Moderns, think that they 1 
orth 


ceed from Eggs; for though they are brought 
alive, and on that acceunt may be ſaid to be vivipa- 
rous, yet it does not follow from thence that they 
3 be produced from Eggs in their Bodies. 


ſeen Eels linked together in the Act of Copulation: 
and that, on cutting open the Bellies of large Eels, 
they have found perfect little Elvers, or Eels, about 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Needle, which appeared to be 
lively, and were incloſed in a Skin like a Bladder, 
which ſtuck to the Back-bone of the Fifh. Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the Ecl-brood, which in the Spring 
Months ſwim on the Sides of the ſaid River as high 
as Warburton, where the r 1 catch them in 
Scoops, in order to {tore Fiſh-ponds, or fometimes to 
ſcald, and make Eel-pyes with. Nay, fo great Plenty 
1s there near Northwich, that the Farmers catch them, in 
order to feed Pigs with. 2 
: e 


me Cheſhir: Fiſhermen confidently affirm, that 
in January, where the Merſey joins the ſea, they have 
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The Time to ſind them with moſt Certainty is, 
when the River is clear, at which Time mm come up 
with the Tide, and may be pulled out; by dipping in 
a {mall Sieve, a great Number may be caught. 
When the Rain falls about Michaelmas. and raiſes 


the Fiſh-ponds and other Pieces of Water, Eels at- 


— their Eſcape, and will get off, though their 
Bodies be but halt covered with water; and in general 


the large ones, eſpecially the Females, make for the 
Sea; whence tis doubtful whether they return; for a 


Merchant of my Acquaintance has often ſeen Eels 
called Congers, when at Sea; and once in a Cave in 
Milford Haven Killed one with difficulty that meaſured 
ſeven Feet, and made good Food for his Ship's Crew. 
Eels ſometimes grow to a very conſiderable Size in 
Ponds. In the Year 1750, one was taken out of a 
Gentleman's Fiſh-pond in Lancaſhire, which weighed 
fix Pounds. Upon being opened, a half digeſted Eel 
of about a Pound Weight, was found in its Stomach. 
And in fome Rivers in Cheſhire they are ſo numerous, 
that a Ton Weight has been caught in one Night by 
Door-Nets. 5 
There are four Sorts of Eels; the Silver Eel, the 


' Greeniſh or Grig-Eel, the Red-fin'd Eel, and the 


Blackiſh Eel : This laſt has a broader, flatter, and a 
larger Head than the reſt, and is counted the worſt. 
But whether theſe Diſtinctions are eſſential or acci— 
dental, will admit of a Doubt. In the Thames the 
Fiſhermen give them particular Names; but the moſt 


uſual are, the Silver-Eel, and the Grig : This laſt is 


thicker and ſhorter than the other Sort, and of a 
darker Colour. | 

Though Eels love to lurk and hide themſelves in 
the Mud, during cold Weather, yet they are averſe 
to muddy Water, becauſe they are liable to be ſuffo— 
cated by it. They arc caught in Nets in the Time of 
a Flood, at Mill Dams, and fuch-like Places. | 
In the Day-time they ſkulk among Weeds, under 
Stones, or the Roots of Trecs, or among the Planks, 
Piles, or Boards of Weirs, Bridges, or Mills. 


The 


Top) 
the Sides, where the Eel will again ſtrike into the 


Spear; by which Means he may catch many Fiſh. ; 


T Night-Hooks, which are to be faſtened to a Tree, or 
the Bank, in ſuch a Manner that they may not be 


acroſs the Stream, with ſeveral Hooks faſtened to it. 
The Line muſt be tied to a large Plummet of Lead or 


Line, in ſome remarkable Place, fo that it may be 


* 
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The proper Baits for an Eel are ſmall Gudgeans, 
Roach, Dare, or Bleak, They are likewiſe fond | 


of Lampreys, Lob-Worms, ſmall Frogs, raw Fleſh: 
ſalted Bbef, and the Guts of Fouls. . 


The beſt Time to angle for them is on a rainy or 
gloomy Day, eſpecially after Thunder. Your Rod 
muſt be ſtrong, your Line the ſame as for Trowling, 
with an armed Hook, and your Bait mult lay ledger. 
Some catch Eels with Spears, one of which (a Cord 4 
having been firſt faſtened through a Hole bored at the — 
— darted into the Mud, in the Middle or 7 
deepeſt Part of a Pond, where they lie in hot Wea- M0 
ther, it will ſo diſturb them, that they will ſwim to \ 


Mud, which will make a Circle in the Water, and | 4 
guide the Fiſherman where to ſtrike with another 


Another Way to take Eels is by laying baited 
drawn away by the Eels: Or a String may be thrown 


Stone, which muſt be thrown into the Water with the 


found readily in the Morning, and taken up with a | 
Drag-hook, or otherwiſe. | 
SxiccLinG or BroccLixG for Eels is another re- 
markable Method of taking them, and is only to be 
rattiſed on a warm Day when the Waters are low. 
This requires a ſtrong Line of Silk, and a ſmall Hook 
baited with a Lob-Worm. Put the Line into the Cleft 
of a Stick, about a Foot aud a half from the Bait, 
and then thruſt it into ſuch Holes and Places before- 
mentioned where he is ſuppoſed to lurk ; and if there 
be one, it is great Odds but he takes your Bait. Some | 
ut that Part of the Line next the Hook into the | 
left; but however that be, it muſt be fo contrived 
that the Line may be diſengaged from the Stick, 
without checking the Eel when he takes the Bait. 


When he has ſwallowed it, he is not to be drawn out 


haſtily, 


about the middle Part, to three Inches of the 
nine Twine, waxed, and faſtened above to ſeveral 
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haſtily, but after he is pretty well tired with pulling, 


and then you may make him more lecure, 
When you broggle under a Bridge with a Boat, 
take care it does not ſtrike againft. the Bridge, nor 


_ diſturb the Water; either of which will drive them 
into their Holes, lo far, that they will ſcarcely ever 
bite. The beſt and largeſt Eels are caught in the 


Merſey by this Method. 
Another Manner of Sniggling, which I have ſeen, 
is this: Take an ordinary ſized Needle, whip it only 
— | 


Yards of Whip-cord, or Pack-thread; thruſt the End 


of yur Needle into the Head-cnd of a Lob-worm, 
and 


draw him on (whichwith Care you may ealily do, 


| the Needle being ſtraight) till you have got it up to 


the Middle of the Worm; then, in the End ofa ſmall 


long Stick, which you may fix in a joint or more of 


your Rad, let there be ſtuck another Needle, faſtened 


well from ſlipping out, with about half an Inch of 
the Point a pearing, Put this alſo into the Head of 
the baited * 


orm, and holding the whole Length of 
the Cord in your Hand, together with the Stick, thruſt 
your Worm between the Cleft of any Clods or Piles 
in ſhallow Water, till you have loſt Sight of it; then 
ſoftly draw your Stick away, laying it aſide, keeping 


the Line ſtill in your Hand, till you perceive it to 


draw, and, after {ome Time, ſtrike. as has been directed. 
The Needle, which before this, lay buried ſtrait in the 
Worm, will, by your Stroke, be puiled quite croſs 
the Throat of the Eel, and hold him faſt. When he 
is landed, you may, by ſqueezing one of the Points 
through his Skin, draw that and the whole Line after 
it, without the Inconvenience and Trouble that is 
found in diſlodging a Hook. Before you ſtrike, give 
your Line a gentle Pull, which will make the Eel to 
ſhut his Mouth, and prevent your Needle ſlipping 


out, which it is apt to do, if you ſtrike before he has 


1 4 
o bob for Eels, you muſt provide a large Quan- 
tity of well. ſcoured i 


ob-worms, and then with a long 


— 
n 


* 
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Needle paſs a Thread through them, from tail to head. 


until you have ſtrung about a pound. "He both ends 


of the Thread together, and then make them up into 
about a dozen or twenty Links. The common way 
is to wrap them about a dozen Times round the 
Hand, and then tying them all together in one Place, 
makes the Links very readily. This done, faſten 
them all to a ſmall Cord, -or Part of a Trowling-line, 
about four Yards in Length. Above the Worms 
there ſhould be a ſmall Loop to fix the Worms to, 
and for a Lead Phummet to reft on. The Plummet 


ſhould weigh about half a Pound, or from that to a 


Pound, according to the Stream, the ſmaller the Line 
the leſs the Plummet; it ſhould be made in the 4 * 
of a Pyramid, with a Hole through the Middle for 


the Line to paſs through; the broad Part of the 
Plummet, or the Baſe of the Pyramid, ſhould be to- 
_ wards the Worms, becauſe that will keep it more ſtea- 
dy. When you have put your Plummet on your 


Line, you muſt faſten it to a ſtrong, ſtiff, taper Pole, 
of about three Yards long, and then the Apparatus is 
finiſhed. 


Being thus prepared, you muſt angle in muddy 


Water, or in the Deeps or Sides of Streams, and 
you willſoon find the Eels tug ſtrongly and eagerly at 
your Bait. When you have a Bite, draw them gently 
up towards the Top of the Water, and then ſuddenly 


hoiſt them on the Shore, or into your Boat; by this 


Means you may take up three or four at a Time. 
Sometimes when I have been angling for other Fiſh, 
I have thrown a long line into à likely place, with 
ſeveral Eel-hooks on it, placed about a Fara and a 
Half aſunder, and a heavy Lead to fink it. The 
Hooks were baited with Lob-worms and ſmall Fiſh, 


I have not only caught Eels by this method, but allo 


Pike and Pearch. . 
Some, near Eels Haunts, fink a Bundle of Hay 


| looſely bound, ſtuffed with Fowls Guts, and Liver 


cut in long Shreds, over Night, and coming early 
the next Morning, drawing it up haſtily by the rope, 


faſtened to the Bank, End large Eels bedded in it, 


fur 


| 
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forjhe Sake of the Prey. This may be done with a 


Bundle of Bruſh-wood, out of which, upon pulling 
up, they cannot ſo eaſily get., 


EEL-POUT, „ BURBOT. 


— 
„ 


The EE I-Pour has a ſmooth, ſoft, ſlippery Body 
like an Eel, cſpecially the Belly, It has either no 
Scales, or they are cxceeding ſmall. The Colour is 
blackiſh, reſembling that of a Tench. The Head is 
a little flattiſh, and both the Jaws are well furniſhed 
with ſmall Teeth. On the lower Jaw grows a Barb of 


about half an Inch long, and likewiſe a ſhort Pair 
between the Noſtrils and the Snout ; the Tail termi- 


nates in a circular Figuie. 

This Fiſh is met with chiefly in the Trent, though 
there are ſome in the Severn. They ſpawn in De- 
cember, and are ſo fruitful, that one Roe contains no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand Eggs. 
Their Places of Reſort are the ſame as the Eels, if 
within the reach of the Tide; and the beſt Time to 
take them is after a Storm of Thunder and Light- 


ning with heavy Rain. 


The beſt Bait for him is a ſmall Gudgeon, Roach, 
or Dace ; your Hook ſhould be armed on account of 
his ſharp Teeth, and becauſe he is a vigorous ſtrong 
Fiſh, and ſtruggles hard for Life. | | 

His Fleſh is good and ſweet, and greatly eſleemed. 
His uſual Size 1s from fourteen to twenty Inches. 

_ of SriDtRs, a good Bait for Roach, Dace, 
&c. &c. 

EYES of Fisn are an excellent Bait for moſt Sorts 


of Fiſh, 
FERN-FLY. 
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FERN-FLY. This is a four-winged Fly, his Body 
very flender, and of an Orange Colour. It is found 
among Fern, from the middle of June till about the 
Middle ot July, and is a good Bait for Trout and 
Chub. See ArT1FICIAL Flies, 

FISH, how to bring them together. Get the Blood 
of an Ox, a Goat, and a Sheep, with Dung of the 
fame Creatures, taken out of the {mall Guts, with 
Thyme, Origanum, Penny-Royal, Savory, Elder, 
Garlick, Lees of ſweet Wine, of each alike; the Fat or 
Marrow of the ſame Creatures a ſufficient Quantity ; 
beat all theſe that they may mix together : Make the 
whole into Lumps, and caſt them into Fiſh-Ponds, or 


where Fiſh arc, an Hour before you propoſe to catch 


them, at which Time caſt your Nets upon or around 
them. | | | 
Fiſh have many Enemies, which make them cau- 


tious and wild, but if protected and fed, will, like 


Ducks, be brought to their food. | 
The Enemies which the finny Tribe meet with are 
thus enumerated by one of our Poets : 


A thouſand Foes the finny People chace ; 
Nor are they ſafe from their ded Race : 
The Pike, fell Tyrant of the liquid Plain, 

Vith rav nous Waſte devours his Fellow Train 

Yet, kewſoe'er with raging Famine pin d, 

The TEN he ſpares, a ſalutary Kind. 

Hence too the PEARCH, a like voracious Brood, 

Forbears to make this gen'rous Race hs Food : 

Io on the common Drove no Bound he finds, 

But Jpreads unmeaſur'd Waſte o'er all the Kinds. 
Nor leſs the greedy Trout and glutleſs Exi 

 Tncefſant Waes, and dire Deſtruclion deal. 

Ihe lurking WaTER-Rar in Caverns preys, 
Aud in the Wyeds the wily OT TEM flays : 
The ghaſtly NewrT in muddy Streams annoys, 
lad in ſwift Floods the felly SN Ax EH deſtroys : 
Toaps for the ſwarming Fry forſale the Lawn, 

And croaking F ROGs devour the tender Spaun 
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| Neither the Habitants of Land nor Air, 

(Se ſure their Doom) the fiſhy Numbers ſpare ! 
The Swax, fair Regent of the Silver Tal. 

Their Ranks deftrovs, and ſpreads their Ruin wide x 

The Dre her Of. pringto the River leads, 

And on the deflin 40 Fry inſatiate feeds : 

On fatal Wings the pouncing BirtrERN ſoars, 

Aud wafts her Pre from the defenceleſs Shoves : 

The watchful Flayrecyans to the Reeds + nal 

And from their Haunts the ſcaly Captive bear : 

Sharp Hiews and Corm RANTS too their Tr, 

h. =. 

A array 'd Race. heculiar in Diſtreſs : 

Nor can ih Mufe enmerate their Foes, 

Such is their Fate, fo various are their es. 


FISIH- PONDS. In making of them, a principal 
_— ought to be had 19 the Choice of a lit Place. 
proper Soil. I: is now generally agreed that 
healthy Land. inclinable to mocriſh, and full of 
Springs, is the beſt. Let the Situation, if puSible, be 
at the Bottom or Side of a Hill, that any ſudden 


_ Shower or continual Rain may wath dowr:. Worms. 


Inſects. and other Ihings fit for the Nouriſhment of 
the Fiſh. This likewiſe will be a Means of lilling and 
refieſhing the Pond, if it has not the Advantage of a 
Brook or Rivulet. Moreover it has been oblervec. 
that thole Ponds, which have been fo ſituated as to re- 
ceive the Stale ard Dung: of Holes, have bred the 
largeſt and ſatteſt Fiſh, 

The Heed of the Pond flould be at the loweſt Pant 
of the Cicund. ard tle Tiench of the Flood-gate 
or Sluice ſhould have a pre:ty ſwift Fall, that the 
Water may not be too long in running cut when it is 
to be empticd. 

If more Ponds than one are to be made at a Time, it 
will be moſt beautiful and advantageeus to h ave them 

laced one above another, in ſuck a Manner: * the 
lead of ene may be next io the eint or Tn of the 


other. | 
D if 
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If the Pond carry fix Foot of Water, it 1s ſufficient; 
but yet it ſhould be eight Foot deep, that there may be 
room enough to receive the Rains and Freſhes that 


may fall into it. In ſome Flaces there ſhould be Shoals 


for the Fiſh to ſpawn upon, and ſun themſelves in; 
as likewiſe Holes, hollow Banks, and Roots of Trees, 
to ſerve for retiring-places. Some caſt in Bevins in 
the moſt ſandy Places, not far from the Sides, which 
ſerve not only for the Fiſh to ſpawn upon, but are a 
Defence for the young Fry againſt ſuch Vermin as 
would devour them. Trees ſhould not be planted ſo 
near the Pond as to incommode it by the falling of 
dead Leaves, becaute they ſpoil the Water, and ren- 
der it diſagreeable to the Fiſh, 
In ſtocking the Pond, if the Fiſh are deſigned only 
ſor Store, they ſhould be all of one Sex, that is, either 
Milters or Spawners; by this Means Carp will be- 
come large and exceeding fat in a ſhort Time. 
In ſtocking the Pond for Breeding, two or three Male 
ſhould be putin, to one Female. The beſt Carp for 
breeding are thoſe from five to ſeven Years old, and 
ſuch as appear to be in good Health, and free from 
Blemiſh. The larger the ſize of the Fiſh, the larger 
will their Produce be. > 
The moſt uſeful Fiſh which Ponds are ftocked with, 
are Carp, Tench, Bream, and Pike. Of theſe, Carp and 
\ Tench agree well enough together, but any other Fiſh 
will devour their Spawn. The Pike admits of no 
Companion but the Perch, and he is not always ſafe, if 
not very large. IHowever, it is uſual to put Roach, 
Dace, — Chub, Gudgeon, and Minnows into 
the ſame Pond with him, that he my have wherewithal 
to ſatisfy his voracious Nature, and grow fat the ſoon- 
er. Likewile Care ſhould be taken, that all the Pike 
which are put in the ſame Pond ſhould be nearly of a 
Size, becauſe a Pike of thirty Inches will devour an- 
other of fifteen. Some grow more in Length, others in 
Thickneſs, which latter Sort are the firme!t Fiſhes. 
For a lean, ſlender Pike, though he ſeems to advance in 
Length, is commonly in a decaying Condition, by rea- 
ſon of ſome outward Wound from the Otter, or _ 


* 
* 
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of lis own Kind that are ſtronger, or from an inward 
Prick by the Hook, or ſome other Cafualty; yet, even 
in this Condition, he will be as hungry and as grecdy 
as ever. | 

It is obſerved by ſome, that Tench and Eels delight 
in thoſe Ponds chiefly whoſe Bottoms are full of Mud; 


_ whereas the Carp likes a ſound gravelly Bottom, where 


Graſs grows on the Sides of the Pond, ſor in the hot 


Months, if the Water happens to riſe, they will feed 


upon it. Ns 

Some make a ſquare Hole in the Middle of their 
Ponds, three Feet deep, and cover it with a Sort of 
Door ſupported at the Corners by four ſtrong Stakes 
driven into the Ground. Ihis provides the Fiſh both 
with a Place of Shelter and Retreat, and hkewiſe pre- 
ſerves the Ponds {ro n being robbed, for the Doors and 
Stakes would tcar the Nets of Poachers. | 
In the Winter Seaſon, when there happens to be a 
hard Froſt, it will be neceflary from Time to Time to 
break Holes in the Ice, in order to give the Fiſh Air, 


_ etherwiſe they will all die, for they cannot live with- 


out freſh Air. | 

Fiſh-ponds ſhould generally be drawn every three 
or four Years. and the Fiſh loried, If it is a breeding 
Pond, good ized Fiſh ſhould be taken out to ſtore 
other Ponds with: and in feeding Ponds, all the Fit 
ſhould be kept as nearly as may be of a Size; for the 
larger and the {ſmaller never all thrive well together. 
When this is done, the Ponds ſhould likewile be 
cleaned, which is attended with no Expence but what 
the Manure acquired by it is equivalent to. | 

If Convenience admits of it, there ought to be three 
Ponds for Carp, viz. the ſpawning Pond, the Nurſery, 
and the Main Pond. And Care ſhould be taken that 
the young Fiſh arc removed into the Nurſery in March 
or April, on a fine calm Day. The beſt Seaſons for 
ſtocking the Main Pond are Spring or Autumn. Care 
ſhould likewiſe be taken either to kill or drive away 
the Enemies of Fiſh, and Devourers of their Spawn ; 
{uchas Herons, Cormorants, Sca-Gulls, Kings-Fiſhers, 
Water-Coots, Bitcerns, — ild-Ducks, Wear ka 
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and Otters, if they frequent the Ponds; likewiſe tame 
Ducks are great Devourers of Spawn, and the young 
Fry of Fiſh, and therefore ſhould not be permitted to 


. 


do Miſchief. 


It is ſurpriſing, that, conſidering the Benefit which 


may accrue from making Ponds and keeping of Fiſh, 
it is not more generally put in Practice. For beſides 
furniſhing the Table, and raiſing Money, the Land 
would be vaſtly improved, and be worth more this 


Way than any other whatſoever. Suppoſe a Meadow 


to be worth forty Shillings an Acre; four Acres, con- 
verted into a Pond. will return every Year a thouſand 
ted Carp, from the leaſt Size to fourteen or fifteen 


Inches long, beſide Pike, Pearch, Tench, and other Fiſn. 


The Carp alone may be reckoned to bring, one with 
another, Six-pence. Nine-pence, and perhaps Twelve- 
pence a- piece, amounting at the loweſt Rate to twenty 
tie Pounds, and at the higheſt to fifty, which would 


be a very confiderable, as well as a uſeful Improve- 


ment. | 
FISHES FOOD. The beſt Food to render Pike 
extremcly fat, is Eels, and without them it is not to 
be done in any reaſonable Time. 3 
Ihe beſt Feeding-Flace, for all Sorts of Fiſh, is a 
Shoal-Flace, near the S:de, of about Half a Yard deep, 
and this will be a Means to keep the deeper Parts 
{weet and clean. Bekdes, whatever is thrown into 
the Water, will be more readily picked up by the Fiſh, 
and nothing will be loſt 


Any Sort of Grain boited is proper Food for Fiſh, 


cſpecially Peaſe and Malt coarle ground. Alſo the 


(rains after Brewing, while freſh and iweet, are very 
proper. But one Buthel of Malt will go as far as two 

of Grains. | 
Raſpins and Chippins of Bread, or almoſt any 
Scraps from the Table, placed under a Caſk of ſtrong 
Beer or Ale, in ſuch a Manner that the Droppings of 
the Liquor may fall among them, is excellent Food 
for Carp, 'Lwo Quarts ot this is ſuſhcterit for thirty, 
and i hey are ſed Morning and Evening, it will be 
beter than once a Day only, 
| : Fron 
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From Odlober to March, thirty or forty Carp in one 
Stew-Pond may be kept well enough without N 
but from March to October they mult be fed as con- 
ſtantly as Fowls in a Coop, and they will turn to as 
good an Account: And it muſt be always renembercd, 
that Conſtancy and Regularity, in the ſerving ot Fiſh, 


vill conduce very much to their Feeding and Thriv- 


ing. | | | 
It has been obſerved by ſome, that Pike in all 


Streams, and Carp in hungry ſpringing Waters, if fed 


at ſtated Times. will riſe up and take their Meat almolt 


from the Hand. 


There are Inſtances of Fiſh gathering together tobe 
ſed at the Sound of a Bell, and other Kinds of Noites, 
even though the Perſon himſelf keeps out of Sight ; 
which is a demonſtrable Proof that Fiſhes hear, as al- 

ady obſerved. It muſt be acknowledged, that foms 


very learned Men formerly have doubted whether 


Fiſh have this Faculty or not; but the Abbe le Pluche 


ſeems to intimate that it is now not ſo much as 


queſtioned, 

Beſides the Food already mentioned, there is one 
Sort which may be called accidental, and that is when 
Pools or Ponds happen to receive the Waſh of larg: 
Commons, where Flocks of Sheep ulually tec ; 
for the Water, being enriched by the Dung, will 
maintain a much greater Number of Carp than other- 
wile it could do. Fer the lame Reaſon, it is an Ad- 
vantage for Cattle to ſtand in the Water in hot 
Weather, and dung in it, for it nouriſlies the Fiſh very 
much. 

Some feed Carp and Tench with the ſhort Mow- 


ings of Graſs, Bullocks and Sheeps Elood, an! 


Chickens Guts, which will help the Growth of the 
Fiſh. and fatten them hKewile, But then Care ſhoul d 


be taken to ſupply them with no larger Quantities than 
they can diſpenſe with, otherwiſe they will rot and 


putrify, thereby making the Water unwholcſome, and 

reatly endanger the F:ſh, 
FLAG-WORM. Found from the Flags, as the 
—:: Loucks 
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Dock-Worm is from the Docks. Sce Decx-Worn, 
It is a good Bait for Tench, Bream, and Carp. 

FLATTER-DOCKS oft grow in Pits. and are a 
Shelter for the Fiſh, but oft are an Obſtruction to the 
drawing of Pits with Nets; in ſuch Calc, the beſt way 
to remove them is by fixing a Scythe to a long Pole, 
and mowing the Docks near their Root. 

FLAW. A gouty Part in an Hair, which will make 
it break in that Place, 


FLIES ARTIFICIAL. To make the uſeſul arti- 


ticial Flies, you furniſh yourfelf with a Pocket Caſe 
that has many Partitions in it capable of holding the 
tolloweing Materials: Fears Hair of divers Colours: 


«s grey, dun, light, and dark-coloured, bright brown, 


and that which ſhines: Alfo Camels Hair, dark, 
light. and of a Colour between both: Badgers IIair, 
or Fur: Spaniels Hair, from behind the Ear, light, 
and dark brown, blackiſh, and black: Hogs Down, 


which may be had, about Chrifmas, ct Butchers, or 


rather of thofe that make Brawn ; it ſhould be plucked 
irom under the Throat, and other folt Places of the 
Hog, and muſt be of the following Colours, viz, 
black, red, whitiſh, and ſandy; and for other Co- 
lours, you may get them died at a Dyer's: Seals Fur 
is to be had at the Trunk-makers ; get this alſo dyed 
_ of the Colours of Cows and Calves Hair, in all the 
different ſhades, from the light to the darkeſt brown ; 
you will then never need Cows or Calves Hair; both 
which are harſh, and will not work kindly, nor lie 
handſomely : Get alſo Mohairs, black, blue, 2urple, 
white, and violet : Camblets, both Hair and Wor- 


ſted, blue, yellow, dun, light, and dark-brown, red, 


violet, * black, horſe-fleſh, * and orange 


Colours. Some recommend the Hair of abortive 


Colts and Calves; and L the Hair out of a 


plaſtered Wall; but Seals Fur dyed, as above, is 


much better; but obſerve that the Hog's Wool is beſt 


for large, and the Seals Fur for ſmall Flies. 


A Fiece of an old Turkey $64 A will furniſh ex- 


cellent 8 Untwiſt the Varn, and pick out 
ull 


the Wool, care 
and lay it by. 


y ſeparating the different Colours, 
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Get alſo Furs of the following Animals, viz. the 
Squirrel, particularly from his Tail ; Fox-Cub, from 
the Tail where it is downy, and of an Aſh-Colour ; 
an old Fox, an old Otter, Otter-Cub, Badger, Fuli- 
mart, or Filmert; a Hare, from the Neck, where it 
1s of the Colour of withered Fern; and above all. 


the yellow Fur of the Marten, from off the Gills or 


Spots under the Jaws. All theſe, and almoſt every 
other Kind of Fur, are eaſily got at the Furriers. 


Hackles are a _ important Article in Fly- 


making: They are the long lender Feathers that hang 
from the Head of a Cock down his Neck; there may 
alſo be fine ones got from near his Tail; be careful 
that they are not too rank, which they are when the 
Fibres are more than Half an Inch long ; and for 
tome Purpoſes theſe are much too big: Be provided 
with theſe of the following Colours, viz. red, dun, 
yellowiſh, white, and perfect black; and Ghenever 
hs meet, alive or dead, with a Cock of the Game- 

reed, whoſe Hackle is of a ſtrong brown-red, never 


fail to buy him : but obferve that the Feathers of a 


Cock-Chicken, be they ever ſo fine for Shape and 


Colour, are good for very little; for they are too. 


downy and weak to ſtand erect after they are once 
wet. | 

Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the Wings, and 
other Parts of Flies ; get therefore Feathers from the 
Back and other Parts of the wild Mallard, or Drake ; 
the Feathers of a Partridge, eſpecially thoſe red ones 
that are in the Tail; Feathers from a Cock Pheaſant's 


| Breaſt and Tail, the Wings of a Blackbird, a brown 


Hen, a Starling, a Jay, a Land Rail, a Throſtle, 


a Fieldfair, and a Water Coot; the Feathers from the 


Crown of the Pewit, Plover, or Lapwing; green and 
copper-coloured Peacocks, and black Olft::ich Herl; 


Feathers from a Heron's Neck and Wings; and re- 


member, that in moſt Inſtances, where the Drake's 
or wild Mallard's Feather is hereaſter directed, that 


from a Sterling's Wing will do much better, as being 


of a finer Grain, and = ſpungy. 
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Be provided with Mark ing-ſilk of all Colours, fine, 
Eut very ſtrong; Flaw-ülk, Gold and Silver flatted 
Wire or Twiſt, a ſharp Knife, Hooks of all Sizes, 
Hogs Briſtles for Loops to your Flies, Shoemakers 
Wax, a large Needle io raiſe your Dubbing when 


liatted with working, and a ſmall but ſharp Pair of 


Scillars. 

And laſtly, If any Materials required in the ſubſe- 
yuent Liſt of Flies may have been omitted in the fore- 
going Catalogue, be careful to add them to your for- 


mer Stock, as often as you ſhall find any fuch 


Omiſhons, | 


Remember, with all your Dubbing, to mix Bears 


air and Hogs Wool, which are ſtiff, and not apt to 
imbibe the Water, as the fine Furs, and moſt other 
Kind of Dubbing do; and remember alſo, that Mar- 
tens Fur is the beſt yellow you can uſe. When the 
-nater is furniſhed with theſe Materials, he may make 
any Sort of Artificial Flfes, to repreſent thoſe which 
hte ſhail perceive Trout or other Fit to riſe at; but 


i.e ſhould be ſure always to have in his Pocket-caſe 
the Peacock's Feather, and Grounds of ſuch Wool 

«24 Crewel as will make the Graſshopper ; and to ob- 
41-rve, that uſually the ſmalleſt Flies are the beſt. Al- 


io, that the light Fly uſually makes the moſt Sport in 
a clark. Day, and the darkeſt and leaſt Fly in a bright 
Day. But particularly obſerve to make your Flies 
lighter or darker, according to the Weather. 

In making Artificial Dub-flies, chiefly obſerve and 
imitate the Belly of the Fly; for that the Fiſh muit 
t. ke Notice of, as being moſt in their Sight: And let 
the Wings of the Fly always be of an equal Length, 
elle it will net ſwim right and true. 

When you try how to fit the Colour of the Fly, 
wet the Dubbing., leſt you be miſtaken ; for though, 
„nen dry, they exactly Suit the Colour of the Fiy, 
jet the Water alters moſt Colours. | 

Always make your Dub-flies on a Sunſhiny Day: 


* 1:4 t6 know the exact Colour of your Dubbing, hold 


it betw'xt yuur Eye and the Sun. 
Never 
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Never let the Tail of your Dub-fly deſcend lower 
than till you come to the Bend of the Hook, and not 
into the — itſelf, as ſome practiſe, | 

When Trouts often ſkew themſelves at your Fly, 
and yet do not take it, be aſſured that either * Day or 
Water is improper for Fly-angling ; or that your Dub- 
fy is not of the right Colour and Shape they then covet. 

Though ſome always dub with Silk of the moſt pre- 


dominant Colour of the Fly ; yet other good Anglers 


dub Duns with yellow, and Browns with red Silk, and 
in September with violet coloured. : . 

Flies made of the Hair of Bears, Hogs, Squirrels 
Tails, Camels, Dogs, Foxes, Badgers, Oticrs, Ferrets, 
Cows, Calves Skins, &c. are more natural. lively, and 
keep Colour better in the Water, than Flies made of 
Crewels and Woritcd Stuffs, unleſs you mingle Hair 
therewith, NS | 

The Feather got from the Quill of a Shepſtare, or 
Starling's Wings, is the beſt Feather generally to ule 
for Dub-fly Wings. Next are the Feathers got from 
the Quills of Throſtles. Fieldfares, Blackbirds, and 
thoſe from the Back of the wild Mallard or Drake. 

The Hackle, or Yalmer-fly, may be made as fol- 


lows : Hold your Hook even, with the Shank down- 


wards, and the Bent of it between the Fore hunger 
and Thumb of your Leſt Hand ; then take Half a 
Yard of fine red Mark ing-ſilk, well waxed, and, with 
your Right Hand, give it four or five Turns about 
the Shank. of the Hook, inclining the Turns to the 


Right Hand, and there fix it with a faſtening Loop ; : 


which done, take a fine Briſtle, ſinge the End, and 
lay it along on the inſide of the Shar of the Hook, 
as low as the Bent, and whip four or five Limes round; 
then ſingeing the other End of the Briſtle to a fit 
Length, turn it over to the Back of the Shank, 
and, pinching it into a proper Form, whip down and 
faſten off, as before, which will bring both Ends of 


the Silk into the Bent. Wax your Silk again, take 


three Strands of an Oftrich Feather, and holding 


them, and the Bent of the Hook, as at firſt directed, 


the Feathers to your Left Hand, and the Roots in the 
Bent of your Hook, with that End of the Silk which 
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you juſt now waxed, whip them three or four Times 
round, and faſten off: then turning the Feathers to 
the Right, and twiſting them and the Silk with your 
Fore-finger and Thumb, wind them round the Shank 
of your Hook, ſtill ſupplying the ſhort Strands with 
new ones, as they fail, till you come to the End, and 
faſten off. When you have fo done, clip off the Ends 
of the Feathers, and trim the Body of the Palmer, ſmall 
at the Extremities, and full in the Middle, and wax 
both Ends of your Silk, which are now divided and 
lic at either End of the Hook. 
This done, take a ſtrong bold Hackle, with Fibres 
about Half an Inch long, ſtraiten the Stem very care- 
fully, and, holding the ſmall End between the Fore- 
finger and Thumb of your Left Hand, with thoſe of 
the Right, ſtroke the Fibres the contrary Way to 
_ that which they naturally lie, and holding the Hook 
as before, lay the Point of the Hackle into the Bent 
of the Hook with the Hollow, which is the paleſt 
Side, upwards, and whip it very faſt to its Place: In 
doing whereof, be — 5 not to tie in many of the 
Fibres, or if you ſhould chance to do ſo, pick them 
out with the Point of a very large Needle. | 
When the Hackle is thus made faſt, the utmoſt. 
Care and Nicety is neceſſary in winding it on; for 
if you fail in this, your Fly is ſpoiled, and you muft 
- begin all again; to prevent which, keeping the hol- 
low or pale Side to' your Left Hand, and, as much as 
poſſible, the Side of the Stem down on the Dubbing, 
wind the Hackle twice round, and holding faſt what 
vou have fo wound, pick out the looſe Fibres, which 
you may have taken in, and make another Turn : 
then lay hold of the Hackle with the third and 
fourth Fingers of your Left Hand, with which you 
may extend it while you diſengage the loole Fibres 
as before. ; | 
In this Manner proceed, till you come to within 
an eighth of an Inch of the End of the Shank ; where 
you will find an End of Silk hanging, and by which 
Time you will find the Fibres at the great End of the 
Hackle ſomewhat diſcompoſed ; clip theſe off cloſe 
to the Stem, and, with the End of your Middle-fin- 
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ger, preſs the Stem cloſe to the Hook, while with the 


| Fore-finger of your Right Hand you turn the Silk into 


a Loop; which, when you have twice put over the 


End of the Shank of the Hoop, loop, and all your 


Work is ſafe. | 
Then wax that End of the Silk which you have 


now uſed, and turn it over as before, till you have 


taken up nearly all that remained of the Hook, ob- 
ſerving to lay the Turns neatiy Side by Side; and, 


laſtly, clip off the Ends of the Silk: Thus will you 
have made a Bait that will catch Trout of the largeſt 
Size, in any Water in England. 


Another Method of making a Fly. Take about 


half a Yard of fine well-waxed marking Silk, holding 


the Hook with the Bent betwixt the Fingerand Thumb 
of your Left Hand, then lay your Lair or Link along 
the Inſide of the Shank, and whip it till you come 


within about one-third Part of the Way tow-rds the 
Bent, and then turn your Silk back by a few Laps till 


you come within about one-eighth Part of the End of 
the Shank, and make it faſt, then ſtrip off the Fea- 
thers for your Wings, keeping the ſmall Ends as even 


as poſſible; the better to do which, ſtrip and place 


your Feathers at ſundry Times. Then lay your Fea- 
thers with the Points towards the Shank, and fo far 
longer, that when you have given them a Lap or two 
with your Silk, the Points, when turned back, may 


come as far as the Bent of your Hook ; then whip 
their Root-ends with your Silk a few Laps, and cut 
off the Root-end Feathers with a fine Fair of Sciſſars, a 


little ſloping, fo as that a few of them may come as far as 
the firſt Whipping, then whip as far as before, and 
faſten ; and q2 you intend to make a Hackle, lay the 
ſmall End (when one Side of the Fibre is cut oil) to- 
wards the Wings, and whip back by a few Taps to 
the Wings; the. divide your Wings, and, with your 
Silk, part them iy bringing it cruls back ward and for- 
ward three or fon Times; then wrap your IIackle 
round till you com t> the Wings, then lay the re- 
maining End towards be End of the Shank, then 
wrap our Silk two or three Times civic at the Back 
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of the Wing, to throw them towards the Bent ; then 


make faſt. and cut off your Silk; and if you intend 


to make a Dubbed- ly, part your Wings before you 
whip the Root-ends, and this done, whip as before ; 
then pull and looſen your Dubbing very well, that it 


may twiſt the better about the Silk, (the leſs Quantity 


ſticks to the Silk, the better, ſo as it is equally co- 
vered in every Part,) then wrap = Silk and Dub- 
bing from the Wipping to the Wings, and faſten as 


before. When you make a Fly with dubbing Twiſt 


and Hackle, whip your Hackle and Twiſt with your 
Root-feathers and faſten, afterwards dub as before, 
and rib with your Twiſt, and wrapping your Hackle 


over all, whip at the Back of your Wings, and make 


all faſt. . 
There is another and nearer Method of Fly-making, 


preferred by ſome good Anglers to all others. 
Take as much fine Silk, of a proper Colour, as may 


be neceſſary. Wax it well: Then holding the Bent of 
the Hook between the Fore-finger and 'Thumb of the 


Left Hand, give the Silk two or three Turns round 


the Shank and faſten it: Then take a ſmall Feather 
of the Colour you would have the Wings of the Fly ; 
ſtrip off ſome of the Fibres towards the Quill End of 
it, leaving a ſufficient Quantity for the Wings: Then, 
holding the Point of the Feather between your Finger 
and Thumb, turn back moſt of the remaining Fibres, 
and, laying the Point End of the Feather upon the 

ook, grve one or two more Laps round it with your 


Silk, and faſten: Then twirl the Feather round the 


Hook till all the Fibres are wrapped upon it; which 
cone, faſten and cut off the two Ends of the Feather : 
Then, with Dubbing of a proper Colour twiſted round 
the remaining Silk, wrap from the Wings towards the 
* of the Hook, till your Fly is of the Size you 
eſire. 

If your Fly is to be very ſmall, you may not be 
able to hold the Feather in your Fingers, to wrap it 
round the Hook; in which Caſe, if you tie a little 
waxed Silk or Thread to the Quill End of it, you may 
manage as ſmall a Feather as you pleaſe, 
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and the Boby of a Red Hackle, arid the Red Part of 
_ Squirrel's Fur. He has four Wings, ana they lie Hat 


from One to Three in the Afternoon. This and the 
feveral other Hackles, which we have here and here 
after deſcribed, being moit tempting Baits, ſhould al- 

ways be firſt tried when the Angler comes to a {trange 


certain what particular Fly is upon the Water. 


March. 1. Green Peacock-hackle. Greeniſh Hel 
of a Peacock: Warping, green Silk, a black Ilackle 


brown Spaniel, 


1 I'M 


CATALOGUE of FLIES, 
Nu ux REAR 1], 


February. Red Fly, Is made fa Drake's Feather 


on his Back. Peacock-hackle. Peacock's lier 
alone, or interchanged with Oitrich Herl; Varying, 
red Silk, red Cock's Hackle over all; it may be vate 
by a black Cock's Hackle and Silver-twiſt. Taken 
chiedy from Nine to Eleven in the Morning, and 


River; and not changed till he has found out, ant 13 


over all. Taken from Eight to Eleven in the Morn- 
ing. 2. Dark-brown. Dub with the IIair of a lark 
Palf, that looks ruddy by being ex- 
poled to Wind Weather; warp with ruddy or 
chocolate-coloured Silk. Ihe Wing of the darkiſh 
Part of a Starling's Quill-feather. Taken clüely from 
Nine to Eleven in the Morning ; the ſame Fly takes 
in September. 3. A'h-coloured-dun. Dub with the 
Roots of a Fox-cud's Tail; warp with pale yellow 
Silk : Wing of the pale Part of a Starling's Feather, 
This Fly, which is alſo called the Violet-dun and 
Blue-dun, 1s to be found on almoſt every River; it 
varies much in its Colour, according to the Seaſon of 
the Year. In March and September it is called, and that 
very properly, the Violet-dun ; for it has often that 


Hue ; and therefore, it is uſual to mix the blue-voilet 


Crewel with the Fox-cub Down, In April it aſſumes 
a pale Aſh-colour, and in May is of a beautiful lemon 
colour, both Body and Wings. In June and July it 
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is blue-back, and from July it inſenſibly varies till it 
becomes of its primitive Colour, Violet-dun, which it 
never fails to do by September. 

April. 1. Pearl-colour, or Heron-dun. Dub with 
the yellowiſh or aſh-coloured Herl of a Heron, wary 
with aſu-coloured Silk: Wing, from the ſhort Feather 
of a Heron, or from a Coot's Wing, of an aſh-colour. 
Morning and Afternoon. 2. Blue-dun. Dub with 
the Fur of a Water-rat ; warp with aſh-colour : Wing 
of a Coot's Feather. Morning and Afternoon. 3. 
Cow-dung Fly, comes on about the Middle of Marck, 
and continucs till the latter End of April, but it is not 
to be fiſhed with unleſs it be in a cold windy Day. 
The Wings to be made of the blue Feather of a Hen 
ripped with yellow; to lie flat: Uſe for the Body a 
Lemon- coloured Mohair, with a yellow Feather about 
it, The whole ſhould reſemble the large Horſe Ant- 

my. 4. Spider-tfly, comes about the Middle of April, 
if it be a favourable Spring. The Wings are made of 
a Woodcock's Fcather, that lies under the But-end of 
the Wing; the Budy of Lead-coloured Silk, with a 
black Cock's Hackle wrapped twice or thrice round: 
the Body muſt be made in the Shape of the Ant-fly, 
This Fly appears in bright and Days, and comes 
out of Beds of Gravel by EY ater - ſide, where 
you may find them in Bunches fröm the Middle to 
the latter End of the Month, in warm Sun-ſhining. 
Days. | 

May. 1. Silver-twiſt-hackle. Dub with the Herl 
of an Oſtrich Feather ; warp with dark green, Silver- 
twiſt, and black Coch's Hackle over all. Taken from 
Nine to Fleven, eſpecially in a ſhowery Day. 2. 
Sooty-dun. Dub with dark black Spaniel's Fur, or 
the Berl of an Oſtrich; warp with green: Wing, 
the dark Fart uf a Land- rail or Coot. Taken beſt in 
a ſhowery Day. as alſo in Ai or June. 3. Light- 
flaming, or Spring- brown. Pub with light brown of 
a Calf; warp with Orange-colour: Wing of a pale 
grey Mallard's Feather. 1:ken chiefly before Sun- iet 

in a warm Evening; a good Fly, We would recom- 


mend 
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Back, like the Bluc-bottle, or large Flcſh-ily. 


1 63 
mend the making it after the Natural Fly, and that 
according to the following Directions. 4. Oak-Hy (by 
ſome called the Aſh-ily, by others, the Cannon-fly) : 
the Head, which is large, ot an aſh-colour , the up- 
per Part of the Body greyiſh, with two or three Hairs 
of bright brown mixed, and a very little light blue, and 
ſomtimes a Flair or two of light green ; the Tail-yart 
is greyiſh mixed with orange: Wing, of a mottled 
brown Feather of a Woodcock, Fartridge, or brown 
Hen: Hook No. 8, or 9. This is the Fly which is 
feen much in April, May, and June, on the Bodies 
of Aſhes, Oaks, Willows, or Thorns, growing near 


the Water, ſtanding with its lead downwards; it is 


an excellent Fly, but difficult to imitate, being of 


many Colours, uncqually mixed, It takes chiefly in 


the Morning; it does not ieem to come from any 


| Cadis; for it never drops in great Numbers on the 


Watcs; and the Wings are Hort, and lie flat on the 
Orange tawney,- Orange brown, Camblet-Ry, Alder- 
fly, Withy-fly, or Baſtard-cadis. Dub with dark 
brown Spanicl's air, or Calf's Hair that ſhines, or 
. warp with deep orange, black Ilackle 
under the Wing: Wing of a darkiih Feather of a 
Mallard or Starling. Laken chiefly in a Mornwg 
before the Green-drake comes upon the Water. 0. 
Huzzard, Dub with pale Iemon-coloured Mohair, 
or Oſtrich Feather tred yelluw ; warp with yellow, 
Gold-twiſt, and ycllow Hackle over all: Wing, of a 
very 1 Mallard's Feather, dyed of a lemon- colour, 
the Wings large, and longer then the Body, lying flat 
on the Back. Taken in a blaſtering Day, before the 
May-fly comes in. A Fly little known, but the moſt 
beautiful ci the Inſect Species that frequent the Wa- 
ter. It is larger than the Crcen-drake, of a beau- 
tifu lemon-colour, both Body and Wings, which 
are four in Number, and lie cloſ: to its Back. It is 
to be met with in but few Rivers, and is eſteemed a 
great Curioſity. In thoſe Rivers that produce them, 
they appear in great Numbers about the latter End af 


" April; at which Time, and afterwards, the Trouts riſe 


at 
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at them very eagerly : Doubtleſs this is a true Water 
fly: It is ſuppoſed to be produced from a very large 
Cadis. 7. Death-drake. The Body, one Herl of 
black Oſtrich and two of Peacock; Silver-twiſt, black 
Hackle: Wing, of the dark Feather of a Mallard of 
a my, org Taken chiefly in an Evening when 
_ the NMay-fly is almoſt gone. 8. Yellow-Miller, or 

_ Owl-fly. The Body of a yellow Marten's Fur, or 
Oſtrich Heil dyed bufi-colour : Wing, of the ruddy 
Feather of a young Peacock's Wing, or pale brown 
Chicken. Taken from Sun: ſet till Ton at Night, and 
from Two till Four in the Morning. 

June. 1. Orle-fly, comes down the Beginning, 
and continnes till the End of June, and is the beſt 
Fly to fſh w th after the May-flies are gone. The 
Wings of this Fly are made of a dark-grizzelled Cock's 
Hackle ; he Body of a Peacock's Herl, with very 
dark-red Silk. It has four Wings, which ſhould lie 
flat on the back as it ſwims down the Water, This 
Fly is to be fiſhed with in the warmeſt Weather, and 
vou may ule it with Succeſs from Ten o'clock till 
Four in the Afternoon, at which Time the Fiſh leave 
off the Orle-fly, and take the Sky-coloured Blue. 2. 
Sky-coloured Blue Fly, is on at the ſame Scaſon with 
the former, but neyer appears till the Evening. and a 
very hot Day. Is made of the Feather of a light · blue 
Hen, with a yellowiſh Gloſs: The Body is made of 
a light blue Fur, mixed with a bright yellow, with a 
Silver grizzelled Hackle over it. 'This Fly comes on 
about the Middle of Fune, and continues till the 
Middle of Fuly. 3. Cadis Fly, proceeding from the 
Cod-bait, begins with June; and is a Yo e Fly, 
having four pale yellow Wings, all of one Bork 
and a pale-yellow Body, ribbed with dark-brown, 
The Wings are made of a yellow Hen's Feather : 
The Body, of a buft-colour yellow Fur, ribbed with 
dark brown Silk, and a yellow Hackle three Times 
round. This Fly continues till about a Week in 
Fuly before they are all gone; and is to be fiſhed 
with at the clearing of the Water, after it has been 
diſcoloured, when no other Fly will do fo well. 1 
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little Creature, while in the State of a Grub, is a vc. 
ry choice Bait at Bottom-kſhing. 4. Vern Fly, comes 
in about the latter End of June, and is of ſhort Con- 
tinuance. It has four Wings that ſtand upright on 
his Back. The Wings and Body are made of a \Wood- 
cock's Feathe1, ribbed with orarge-coloured Silk. It 
may be fiſhed with in a Morning the firſt of any 
Fly, till about Eleven o'Clock, and then you may 
change your Fly according to the Brightneſs or 


Dulneſs of the Day, for there are many Flies on at 


that Time, | | 

uly. 1. Middling-brown. Made of Calf's Hair 
twiſted upon pale yellow Silk, for the Silk to appcar : 
Wing of a Mallard's Feather, 2. Dark-brown. War 


with red Silk, with a deep orange Lag at the Tail: 
Wing of a Mallard's Feather. 3. \Willow-cricket, or 


Small Peacock-fly, A Herl of a gicen Pcacock's Fea- 


ther; warp with green Silk: Wing of a Starling's 
Feather longer than the Body. A Morning-fly, eſpe- 
cCially for Grayling in rapid Rivers. 4. Piſmire. 
The Body, ſome few Reeves of a Cock Pheaſant's 


Tail-feather, or ruddy Barge-ſail or brown Carpet, or 


old Bear's Hair, towards the Roots, tanned with the 


Weather: One Peacock's Herl may be twiſted with 
it: Warp with ruddy Silk: Wing, the light Part of 
a Starling's Feather left longer than the Body. A 
killing-fly after an Emmet-flight, but not before. 
Auguſt. Ide Piſmire through this Month; as alſo 
the other Flies of the laſt Month. 
September. Large fœtid-light- brown. The Body 


of a ight Calf or Cow's Hair, or Seal's Fur died of the 


Colour; warp with ruddy or orange-culoured Silk. 


Wing of a ruddy brown Chicken, large and long: 


A killing Fly in the Morning. This Fly is much 
upon Hackney River, and is much rudd:er chere than 
elſe where. | 


NumBEeR II. 
January. 1. Spring-black. Body, black Wool of 
a Sheep's Face, with or without a greeniſh Peacock's 
Herl; warp with brown Silk: Wing, the grey Fea- 
| ther 
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ther of a Mallard. Second Spring-black. Body, 
the very blackeſt Part of the darkeſt Hare's Scut you 
can procure, with or without a greeniſh Peacock's 
Herl: Warp with Aſh-coloured Silk: Wing of a 
Fieldfare's Feather. This and the other Spring- black 
are beſt taken in bright Weather. 2. Dark Bluc-herl. 
Body, black Rabbit's Scut ; black of a Hare's Scut: 
Greeniſh Peacock's Herl ; warp with brown Silk : 
Wing. the light Part of a Fieldfare's Feather. 3. 
Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow Silk, with a black 
Cock's Hackle turned about it. 4. Dun-hackle, 
Body, dun- coloured Silk. with a dun Cock's Hackle. 
February. The ſame Flies as are directed for the pre- 
ceding Month. rig or I 

March. The ſame Flies as are directed for the pre- 
ceding Months; and alſo the Turkey-fly. or March- 
fly. dy, brown Foal's Hair : Tops of the Wings 
of a Woodcock, ſome raddy, others grey, well mixed 


together: warp with pink and yellow, or pink and 


| light-coloured brown Silk, twiſted together: Wing, 
of a Pheaſant Cock's Feather. N. B. This, it is ſup- 
poſed, is the Cob-fly, fo much cried up in ales. 
2. Brown Fly, or Dun Drake, begins to come down 
about the Middle of March, and continues till about 
the Middle of Atril. It is made of a Partridge or 
Pheaſant's Feather ; the Body of a Partridge's Hackle, 
with Hare's Fur under it, ribbed with yellow Silk. 
The red Fly, the blue Fly. and the brown Fly, fre- 
Juently appear upon the Water all at one Time ; but 
there is no Neceſſity of fiſhing with the red Fly after 
they have taſted the blue Fly. They take the blue 
Fly in the Morning, till the brown Fly comes on, 
which he does about Eleven, and then they take the 
brown till two or three o'Clock. In this Order they 
continue till the End of the Month. 
Abril. 1. Light-Blue. Body, light Fox-cub Fur, 
a little light Foal's Hair; a little Squirrel's Fur hat 
is light-coloured, all theſe well mixed together: warp 
with yellow Silk: Wing of a light Fieldfare's Fea- 
ther. 2. Dun, Body, dunneſt Marten's Fur; In- 
dian Fox-dun ; light-dun Fox-Cub; coarle Hair of 
* * 0 
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the Stump of a Squirrel's Tail, of a brightiſh-brown 
or a yellowiſh Caſt ; warp with yellow Silk: Wing, 
the light Feather of a Fieldfare. 3. Plain-hackle. 
Body, black Oſtrich Herl, with red or black Cock's 
Hackle over it; and in hot Weather, add Gold-twiſt. 
4. Red-hackle. Body, red Silk and Gold-twiſt, and 
a red Cock's Hackle, till une. Afterwards, uſe 
orange Silk for the Body. An excellent Fly. N. B. 
This is more properly the Orange-fly. It reſembles in 
Colour a Sevi nge. Wings may be added, either 
of a Hen or Chicken, of an Orange or ruddy caſt; or a 
dull dark Wing of the ſofteſt Feather of a Rook's 
Wing. It has four Wings, two next the Body ofa 
very dark-grey Colour, and two ſerving as a Caſe 
over them, ſometimes of a dirty blackiſh Colour, and 
ſometimes cf an orange Colour. 5. Pale blue Watchet, 
Is a ſmall Fly, and appears on the Water in a cold 
Day. The Body, Fur of a Water Rat, black Part of 
a Hair's Scut, the pale Roots cut off; a very little 
brown Bear's Hair: warp with the pale-brown, or 
olive-coloured Silk: Wing of a Hen Blackbird. 6. 
Vellow-watchet. Body, Water-Rat's Fur, the blackeſt 
Part of a Hare's Scut, greeniſh-yellow Crewel for 
Feet; warp with green Silk : Wing, the lighteſt Part 
of a Blackbird's Feather. 7. Knotted-grey-gnat. Bo- 
dy, darkeſt Part of a Hare's Scut, dark-brown Foal's 
air, dark Fur of the Black of an old Fox; warp 
with grey Silk : Wing, the blue Feather of a Fieldfare. 
8. Green-tail. Body, dark Part of a Hare's Scut and 
darkeſt-blue Fur of an old Fox ; light Part of a Squir- 
rel's Tail, and a Hair or two of the coarſe browniſh 
Part of it for Feet; warp with aſh-coloured Silk: 
Wing of a Hen-Pheafant. 9. Sand-fly, Body, dark- 
brown Foal's Hair, a little blue Squirrel's Fur, and 
the whatiſh yellow of the ſame ; warp with yellow Silk : 
Wing, the light Part of a Fieldfare's 9 10. 
Black Caterpillar Fly, comes about the Middle of 
April, and appears till the Middle of May. Wings, of 
a Jay's Feather, one Part blue and the other Part 
black; Body, of a Feather out of the Top of a Plover, 
with a dark Hackle over it. The Body of this Fly is 
of a fine Shag like Velvet, which the Flover's F _— 
es 
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makes incomparably well; to be fiſned with in warm 
Days, provided there come Wind and Clouds; lor 
then the Flies grow weak for want of the Sun, and 
fall upon the Water in great Numbers. 

May. The nine foregoing Flies directed for April, 
and alſo, 1. The Blue Herl. Body, Fox's Fur, dark 
Part of a Hare's Scut, greeniſh Herl of a Feacock 
(if the Weather is warm for the Seaſon, otherwiſe 
little or none of the greeniſh Herl; warp with 
brown Silk : Wing, of a Starling's Feather. 2. Dun. 
Body, dunniſh-blue Fur cf an old Fox, mixed with 
pale Yellow, the Ends of the Hairs of an old Fox al- 
moſt red; {ome coarſe Hairs taken out of the Tail, 
or Bruſh ; warp with yellow: Wing, Starling's Fea- 
ther. 3. Stone-gnat. Body, the Roots of the dark- 
eſt Part of a Hare's Scut, the Top or Ends being cut 
off; warp with aſh-coloured Silk: Wing. a blackbird's 
Feather. 4. Light blue. Body, light Fur of an old 
Fox, mixed with pale yellow Crewel ; warp with pale 
— Silk : Wing, light Feather of a Jay. 5. Orange- 

rown. Body, orange-colourcd Wool, with bright brown 
Bear's Hair mixed; warp with orange Silk: Wing, of 
a Starling's Feather. 6. Peacock Hackle. Body, 
Peacock's ruddy Herl ; red Cock's Hackle ; warp with 


red Silk. 7. Black Herl. Black-herl of an Oltrich, 


and ruddy Herl of a Peacock, twiſted together ; warp 
with brown Silk : Wing, the light Feather of a Field- 
fare. 8. Pewet, or Lap-wing's-topping. Body, Pea- 
cock's Herl, and that of a Lapwing's Crown Feather, 
twiſted together : warp with red Silk : Wing, the red 
Feather of a Partridge-tail. 9. Red-herl. Body, wo 
Herls of a Peacock twiſted together ; warp with rud- 
dy-Silk : Wing, the red Feather of a Partridge- 
tail. 10, Little Iron Blue Fly begins and ends 
with May: In celd or ſtormy Days they come 
in great Quantities.— The Wing of this Fly is made 
of a Cormorant's Feather that lies under the Wing, 
in the ſame Form as thoſe of a Gooſe: the Body 
is made with the Fur of a Mole. or rather a Water- 
Rat's Fur, if you can have it, ribbed with yellow 
Silk, and a grizzle Hackle wrapped twice or thrice 
round. The Wings ſhould ſtand upright, with a little 
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forked tail. This Fly is greatly admired by the Gray- 
ling. 11. Yellow Sally Fly, appears from the Mid- 
dle of May to the Beginning of June. The Wings 
are made of a yellow Cock's Hackle, by reaſon ot 
its ſhining Gloſftineſs, which no dyed Colour can 
come up to; it has four Wings, which he flat: 
the Body is made of yellow Dubbing, mixed 
with dark-brown Fur, and a yellow Hackle round it. 
1his Fly, the Cannon Fly, and the Shorn Fly, are the 
three Flies that prepare the Fiſh to look for the yellow 
Cadow, or May-Fly. 12. Shorn Fly comes in the Mid- 
dle of May, and continues a! out a Month; and is 
frequently found in Mowing of Graſs; has a huſky 
Wing of a dark-brown Colour, with fine clear blue 
Wings underneath, which he makes uſe of in his 
Flight, This Fly is of the Caterpillar Kind: the 
Female Fly is of a dull Red. They are in the greateſt 
Perfection about Mowing-time; for after the Grals is 
cut few are to be ſeen. It is as killing a Fly as any I 
know till the May.Fly comes in, yet has been taken 
but very little notice of by Anglers, though it is the on- 
Iv Fly to fiſh with in the Forenoon, before the yellow 
Cado comes down. The Wings of this Fly are made 
of a Jay's Feather, taken out of the Wing, mixed 
with a little black and blue; and the Body is made of 
a Ficſh coloured Silk, and red Hackle about it. This 
Fly will never fail killing Fiſh, if the Water be in 

Order, 
June, The Dun, Stone-gnat, Light-blue, Orange- 
brown, Peacock-hackle, Black-Herl, Pewet's-topping, 
and Red-Herl, of the laſt Month, go alſo through 
this; there are likewiſe taken, 1. The Whitteriſh, 
Body, the Root-end of the white Part of a Hare's 
Scut; light grey Foal's Hair, or Camel's Hair, to- 
wards the Tail, the dark Part of a Hare's Scut, 
with ſome brown Hairs mixed: Peacock's Herl 
for the Head ; warp with white Silk: Wing, the 
Feather of a Sea-mew. 2. Laght-grey. Body, Fur of 
the inner Part of a Rabbit's Leg, the ligliteſt of 
the dark Part of a Hare's Scut ; warp with aſh-coloured 
Silk: Wings, light-grey Mallard's Feather. g. 
E:uwn Night Fly, is made of the brown Feather of a 
en, 
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Hen, and the Body of the ſame Colour. This is pro- 
perly a Moth, which flies by Night only and is to be 
uſed (if — are inclined for Night- fiſning) in a dark 
gloomy Night, after a warm Day. When you fiſh in 
this Manner, uſe a Line about a Yard longer than the 
Rod, and put a Couple of Maggots at the Foint of the 
Hook, which will be of great Advantage to the ſmel- 
ling Part. It will take Fiſh both in Streams and ſtand- 
ing Waters, and you may hear them riſe in as much 
Perfection as if you were fiſhing by Day. They will 
continue to bite till Day-break, if the Night be gloomy 


and cloudy ; but if it be a Moon-ſhining or Star-light 


Night, they will not ſtir at theſe Flies, any more than 
they will at the Day-flies in a bright Day. 4. White 
Night-fly is, in my Opinion, the beſt of the two. To 
be made of the white Owl's Feather. on accont of the 


| ſoftneſs of it, upon a middle-ized Worm-hook ; the 
Body of the ſame Colour as the Wings, and as big as 
_ a very large Wheat-ſtraw. It is in Perfection about 


the latter End of May, and continues till the latter 
End of June; when, if you ſet out with an Intent of 
killing a Diſh of Fiſh in the Day, and fail of Succels, 
you may be ſure of taking them at Night, if you arc ſo 
diſpoſed, and this Night-fly is on the Water. 

Jah. The Peacock-hackle, Black-herl, Pewet's-top- 
ping, and Red-herl of May and June, and the Whit- 
terith and Light-grey of the laſt Month, ſerve alſo 
for this; and to thoſe add the Brown. Body, Hair of a 
very light-brown or reddiſh Calt or Spaniel and light 
Bear's Hair mixed ; warp with pale Orange: Wing, 
the Feather of a Land Rail. 1. Red Spinner begins with 
July and ends the Middle of the Month, only ſervice- 
able in Evenings or hot Days. The Wings tobe made 
of grey Drake's Feather lightly tinged with a yellow 


Gloſs; the Body is made of a Gold Twiſt, with a red 
Hackle over it. 2. Blue Gnat begins with July, and is 


a good Killer when the Water is low and fine. The 


Wings to be made of a light blue Cock's Hackle ; the 


Body, of the blue Fur of a Fox ; mixed with fome yel- 
low. g. Large Red Ant Fly, as well as the Black, came 
in about the Middle of June, if the Weather be hot, and 
continue for about a Week or Nine Days, — 
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theſe two Ant Flies that come firſt are the large Horſe 
Ants. The Wings of this Red Fly are made of a Fea- 
ther out of the Wing of a Starling, of a duſky colour; 
the Body of Hog's Down, died of an Amber Colour. 
It muſt 4 made very large at the Jail, and tmall to- 
wards the Wing ; with a red Cock's Hackle wrapped 
twice round under the But-end of the Wing. 4. Large 
Black Ant Fly, with Wings made of the lighteſt ik y- 
coloured blue Feather you can get, and of the great- 
eſt Gloſs; the Body is made of an Oſtrich's black 
Feather, and a black Cock's Hackle wrapped twice 


round under the Wing. This Fly is to be made in the 


ſame Form as the Red one. 5. Welſhman's Button, 
The Welſhman's Button, or Hazle-fly, comes in the 


latter End of Fuly. It has an outer huſky Wing, 


and a imall blue one under it; and is as round as 
a Button, from whence it has its Name. They are 
found upon Hazel-Trees and Fern buſhes ; and as 


| Joon as the Buſhes are touched they drop down. 


They are as good for Bobbing at the Buſh in this 


Month, as the Cannon or Down Hill Fly is in May. 


The Wing is made of a dark Hackle-Feather of a 
Pheaſant ; and the Body of the dark Part of Camcl's 
Hair. This Fly is found from long Experience to be 
one of the beſt Baits ever uſed for taking the oldeſt and 


ſhyeſt Trouts. | | 


Auguſt, The Peacock-hackle, and the three follow- 
ing Flies of May, and the two ſubſequent Months, 
and the brown of the laſt Month, ſerve al ſo for this; 
in which allo are taken. 1, The Grey-fly. Body, 
light-grey Foal's Hair mixed with the dark Part of a 
Hare's Scut ; warp with grey Silk : Wing, a Hen-phea- 
ſant's Feather, 2. Black Ant-fly. Body, darkeſt Part of 
a Hare's Scut, and dark-brown Wool or Sheep's Ruſ- 
ſet, equally mixed, and one ſingle ruddy Herl of a 


Peacock, all twiſted together ; warp with Copper col- 


loured Silk: Wing, a Ficldfare's Feather. g. Brown 
Ant-fly. Body, bright-brown, Bear's Hair, much 
weather-beaten, almoit of an Orange-colour towards 
the Tail, and therefore a few Hairs of a light-brown, 

or 


in the Tail-part; warp wit 
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or flame- coloured Calf, or Spaniel's Hair to be added 
h Orange- coloured Silk: 
Wing, the light Feather of a Fieldfare or Starling, 


4. Litile Red and Black Ant-flies, come de wn the 
Beginning of Auguſt; but very ſeldom appear on the 


Water till between One and Four in the Afternoon. 
1hey are made of the ſame Materials that the large 
ones are, and in the fame Shape, but only half fo 
large. 5. Little Whirling Blue comes down the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt, and continues about a Fortnight. 
The Wings are made of the blue Feather of a Sca- 


_ gull; and the body of the red Part of a Squirrel's Fur, 
rihbed with yellow, and a red Hackle over it. This 


Fly is only to be uſed in the Evening, and in warm 


Weather. 6. Liule pale Blue, comes down the Be- 


cinning of Jugyſt, and continues till the Middle of 
September, It is a Fly that the Graylings greatly ad- 
mure, which are in Perfection at this Seaſon, and afford 


the Angler much Sport. The Wings of this Fly are 


made of the lighteſt-blue Feather of a Sea Swallow: the 
Pody is made of the blueſt Part of a Fox's Fur, with a 
very little yellow Mohair mixed with it, ribbed with a 
ſtrau- coloured Silk, and a fine pale-blue Hackle over 
it. Ihis Fly coatinues till the Willow Fly comes, and 
aſterwards till the Weather grows cold. 7. Willow- 
Fly, comes on the Middle of Au uft, or ſometimes 
ſooner, and continues till the Dun Blue comes again. 
It has four Wings, which lie flat on the Back: the 
Eelly of a dirty yellow, and the Back of a dark-brown. 
The Wings are made of a dun Cock's Hackle, a little 
freckled ; the Body of a Squirrel's Fur, ribbed with 
yellow Silk, and covered lightly with the fame co- 
loured Hackle as the Wings. In cold ſtormy Days 
vou muſt chiefly uſe this Fly; but in warm gloomy 
Days you muſt fiſh with the Pale Blue, and theſe two 


| Flies carry out the Seaſon for Fly-fiſhing. 


From the latter End of May till the Beginning of 
Auguſt, fitteen. or ſixtecn diflerent Sorts of Gnats and 
lies are on the Water every Day: and then, if the 
V. eather be warm, vou muſt obſerve it 2s a general 
Rule, to fiſh with the friſt Fly that cones on in a 
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ter be favourable, you will find your S more _ 


the Spring you have the Advantage of having the 
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down gradually: and, as the Fiſh leave off one an 

take another, you muſt vary your Fly according to your 
Diſcretion and Obſervation. From about the Middle of 
Auguft you will find moſt of the other Flies fall off, 
except the little Whirling Blue, the Pale Blue, the 
Willow Fly, and ſome ſmall Gnats that are of little or 
no Signification ; and theſe three Autumn Flies are 
reckoned to be of equal Value to the three firſt Spring 
Flies, viz. The Red Fly, the Blue Dun, and the Brown 

Drake. In theſe two Seaſons, if the Weather and Wa- 


lar and certain than in the hotter Months : one Reaſon 
of which, among others, is, that in the hotter Months 
the Rivers abound with a Variety of Inſects, 
which makes the Fiſh more difficult to be taken; and in 


River fuller of Fiſh, before they are diſturbed with 

The Flies here mentioned are found in all Rivers, 
only the May-fly and Grey Drake are much more ſcarce 
on ſome Rivers than others; and therefore, where they 
are ſcarce, and the Fiſh not well acquainted with them, 
leſs Sport is to be expefted than where they are plenti- 
ful. It is commonly ſaid, that Flies differ according 


8. Dragon Fly, feeds on ſmall InſeQts ſcarce diſcern- 
able to the naked Eye. The Head of this Fly is almoſt 
all Eyes; he has four Wings of a dark-browniſh Co- 
lour, and his Body is of the ſame. The Bodies of 
jome of them are two Inches and a Half long. This 
Fly comes in about the Middle of May and continues 
about two Months, and is a good Decoy for a Salmon, 
as is a Fly called the King's Fiſher, which appears in 
June and July) 
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The following is a more conciſe LIST of the FLIES 
at preſent in the greateſt Eſtimation. 
FrzUAR Y. Red Fly, Made of a dark Drake's Fea- 
ther; the Body of the red Part of a Squirrel's Fur, 
with the red Hackle of a Cock wrapt twice or thrice 
under the But of the Wing. Has four Wings. Is 
uſed from the middle of this Month till the latter End 
of March. Hook No. 6. | N 
Marxcu. Blue Dun Fly. His Wings of a Feather 
out of a Starling's Wing, or the blue Feathers that 
= under the Wing of a Duck or Widgeon ; the 
ody with the blue Fur of a Fox, or the blue Part of a 
Squirrel's Fur, mixed with a little yellow Mohair; and 


aà ſine blue Cock's Hackle wrapt over the Body in Imi- 


tation of the Legs: His Tail forked, and of the ſame 
Colour as his Wings. Uſed from the Beginning of 


this Month, till the Middle of April: from ten o'Clock 


in the Forcnoon, to three in the Afternoon. Hook 


No. 7, or 8. 


Arxz1t. 1ſt. Cowdung Fly. His Wings of a Feather 


out of the Wing of a Land-Rail; his Body of a dirty 


lemon-coloured Mohair, with a Hackle of the fame 


Colour wrapt under the But of the Wings, and to be 


made ſomewhat in Reſemblance of the large Horſe Ant. 
Uſed from the Middle of March, till the latter End of 
ul, in cold ſtormy Days. His Wings lie flat. Hook 

o. 7. 2d. Brown Fly, or Dun Drake. His Wings of 
the Feather of a Pheaſant's Wing; the Body of the 


bright Part of Hare's Fur, mixed with a little of the 


red Part of a Squirrel's Fur, ribbed with yellow Silk ; 
and a Partridge's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice under 
the But of the Wing. Uſed from the Middle of March, 
till. the latter End of April, from eleven till two, in 
dark gloomy Weather. Hook No. 6. gd. Granam, 
or Green Tail Fly. His Wings of a Feather out of the 
Wing of a Partridge or Pheaſant ; which is ſhaded like 
the Wing of the Fly ; his Body of the Fur of the Hare's 


Face or Ear, and the 2 Hackle of a Cock wrapt 


under the But of the Wing. Uſed for a Week or ten 
Days about the Middle of April, from ſix in the Morn- 
ang till eleven, and from five in the Evening till 1 

| as 


about a Fortnight, after hot ſun - ſnine 
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Has four Wings, which lie flat. Hook No. 8. 4th. 
Spider Fly. His Wings of a Woodcock's Feather out 
of the But of the Wing; the Body of a lead- coloured 
Silk; with a black Cock's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice 
under the But of the Wings. Cannot be made too 
fine. Uſed from the twentieth of April, for about a 
Fortnight, from Sun-Rile till Sun-Set ; is a very kill - 
1 Hook No. 8 or 7 | | 
lay. 1ſt. Stone Fly. His Wings of a fine blue 
izzle Cock's Hackle ; the Body with dark brown 
ohair, mixt with a dirty yellow. Uſed from the 
Middle of April till the latter End of May, at any 
Time of the Day. Hook No. 3. 2d. Black Gnat. 
His Wings of a dark blue Hackle, and the Body of an 
Oſtrich's Feather. Uſed from the Middle of April till 
the latter End of May in cold ſtormy Days. Hook 
No. 9. 3d. Black Caterpillar. His Wings of a Fea- 
ther out of a Jay's Wing; the Body of an Oſtrich's 
or Plover's Feather; with a fine black Cock's Hackle 
over the Body. Uſed from the Beginning of May for 
1 A 
very killing Fly in ſmall Rivers and Brooks. Hook 
No. 7. 4th. Canon or Down-Hill Fly. His Wings with 
a Feather out of the Wing of a Partridge; his Body 
with a Bittern's Feather ; the Head with a little of thg. 
brown Part of a Hare's Fur. Uſed from the Middle of 
May, and about a Week in June. Hook No. 7. 5th. 
May Fly or Yellow Cadow. His Wings of the Feather 
of a grey Drake, or rather the grey Feathers of a wild 
Mallard dyed yellow ; kis Body of the yellow Wool of 
a Ram or Wether ; his Body is ribbed with a dark- 
brown, for which the Hackle of a Bittern is beſt, it 
likewiſe makes the Legs very artificially ; his Head is 
of a dark brown, made of Peacock's Harle; and his 
Tail with the Hair of a Fitchew's Tail. Uſed from 
about the twentieth to the laſt Day of May, from ten 
in the Morning till Sun-ſet. Hook No. 9 
Jux. iſt. Little Iron Blue Fly, His Wings of a 
Cormorant's Feather that grows under the Wing, or the 
Feather of a dark blue Hen that grows on the Body 
under the Wings; his Body of Water-Rats Fur, ribbed 
with yellow Silk, with a ſooty blue Hackle of a Cock 
i -  wrapt 
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wrapt over the Body. Uſed from the firſt Week in 
May, to the Middle of June, in cold ſtormy Days, 
from eleven o'Clock till three. This Fly cannot be 
made too fine. Hook No. 8 or 9: 2d. Yellow Sally 
Fly. His Wings of a yellow Cock's Hackle; his Bo- 
dy with yellow Dubbing only. Has four Wings which 
lie flat. Uſed from the Middle of May till the Middle 
of June. This Fly prepares the Fiſh to look for the 
May Fly, or Green Drake. Hook No. 7. gd. Grey 
Drake. His Wings with a grey Feather of the wild 
Mallard; his Body of Goat's Hair; his Legs of a dark 
grizzle Cock's Hackle; his Head of a dark brown, 
made with a Peacock's Harle ; his Tail is three forked, 
about an Inch and Half long, which is made of the 
Hairs or Wiſks out of the Iail of a Fitchew. Uſed 
from the latter End of May through this Month, from 


fix or ſeven o'Clock in the Evening till Sun- ſet. Hook 


No. 5. This Fly muſt be dropped directly over the 
Fiſh. 4th. The Orl Fly. His Wings of a dark grizzle 


Cock's Hackle; his Body of a Peacock's Harle; 


worked with dark red Silk. Uſed from the latter End 


of May to the latter End of June, from four o'Clock 
in the Morning till ſeven in the Evening. It is a four- 


winged Fly, and generally flutters along the Water. 
The Fiſh are remarkably fond of it. Hook No. 6. 

th. Sty- coloured Plus Fly. His Wings of a light blue 

eather of a Hen ; his Body of a pale yellow Mohair, 
mixed with a light blue Fur, ribbed with a fine Cock's 
Hackle, dyed yellow. Uſed from the latter End of 
May to the Middle of Juby, from ſeven o'Clock in the 
Evening till Sun-ſet. His Wings ſtand upright on his 
Back, and are of a fine tranſpareat blue Colour. Hook 
No. 8. 6th. Cadis Fly. His Wings of a Feather taken 
from the Body of a buff-coloured Hen ; his Body of 
buff-coloured Mohair, with a pale yellow Hackle for 
the Legs. Uſed from the tenth of June till about the 
Beginning of July. Is a large four-winged Fly, bred 
from the Cod-Bait; and does beſt at the clearing of 


the Water. Hook No. 6. 7th. Blue Gnat. His Wings 


with a pale blue Cock's Hackle; his Body with a li 
blue Fur, mixed with a little yellow Mohair. Uſed 
from 
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from the Middle to the latter End of June, when the 
Water is low and fine. Hook No. 8 or 9g. 

Jury. 1ſt. Fern Fly. His Wings of a Woodcock's 
Feather; his Body of Orange-colour Silk. Uſed 
from the Middle of June to the Middle of July; at 
any Time of the Day. He is a four-winged Fly, and 
his Body very ſlender. Hook No. 5. 2d. Shorn Fly. 
His Wings of a red Cock's Hackle, with a black Liſt 
up the Middle; the Body of a Peacock's Harle, Uſed 
from the Middle of May till the latter End of July ; 
any Time of the Day from Sun-riſe to Sun-ſet. is 
is a killing Fly. There are three Sorts of them, but 
the Preference is to be given to the above. Hook No. 
6. gd. The Large Red Ant Fly. His Wings with a 
Feather out of the Wing of a Starling ; his Body of a 
Peacock's Harle, made pretty large at the Tail, and 
fine towards the Wing; with a fine ginger-coloured 
Cock's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the But of 
the Wing. Uſed from the Middle of June till the 
Middle of July; from eleven o'Clock in the Forenoon 
till about ſix in the Evening. This Fly appears moſtly 
in hot and gloomy Days, and when in Perfection, is a 
capital killing Fly. Hook No. 8. 4th. Large Black 

Ant Fly. The Wings of this Fly are made with the 
_ lighteſt ſky-blue Feather you can get, and with the 
greateſt Gloſs ; but it is difficult to find any that can 
come up to the Gloſſineſs of the natural Wing, except 
the Thiſtle, which makes it the beſt, but is not laſting; 
the Body of a black Oſtrich's Feather, with a black 
Cock's Hackle, wrapt under the But of the Wing, and 

to be made in the ſame Form as the Red Ant Fly. 

Avcusrt. 1ſt. Red Spinners. There are two Sorts 
of Spinners: The one is made with the grey Feather 
of a Drake, tinged with a copper-colour Gloſs ; his 
Body with the red Part of the Squirrel's Fur, ribbed 
with gold Twiſt, and a fine red Cock's Hackle for the 
Legs; with a long forked Tail, made with the Harles 
of a red Hackle. The Wings of the other Spinner 
are made with a Feather out of the Wing of a Starling; 
the of a dull-red Mohair, ribbed with gold Twiſt, 
with a fine red Cock's Hackle over the Body; the Tail 
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8 forked, and made as the former. Uſed from 
the Middle of June till the latter End of Auguſt, from 


ſeven o'Clock in the Evening till Night, after very 


hot Days. Hook No. 7 or 8, according to the Water 


you in. Theſe are both very killing Flies, parti- 


cularly upon Rivers. ad. Welckman's Buttons, or Harte 
Fly. This Fly is in Form like a round Button, from 
which it derives its Name. His Wings are made of a 
red Feather that grows upon the Rump or Tail of a 


Partridge ; the Body with a Peacock's Harle and an 


Oftrich's Feather mixed, with a ſine black Cock's Hac- 
kle for the Legs. He has four Wings. Uſed from the 
latter End of July to the Middle of . This is 
an excellent Fly either for Dibbing, or long Line; but is 
rather difficult to make. Hook No. 7 gd. Liitle 
Wherling Blue Fly. His Wings with the Feat 

the Wing of a Starling : his Body with a Squirrel's 
Fur, mixed with a little yellow, with a fine red Hackle 
over the Body. Uſed from the tenth or twelfth of 
Auguf till the latter End of that Month, from eleven 


_ o'Clock in the Forenoon till three in the Afternoon. 


Hook No. 8. 
SerTENBER. 1ft. Little Red and Black Ant Fles, are 
uo be made in the ſame Form as the large Ones, and 
with the ſame Materials; but very ſmall. Uſed from 
about the tenth of 4 till the latter End of Sep- 
tember: from Noon till four in the Evening. Hook 
No. 9. ad. Little Pale Blue Fly. His Wings of 
the Feather of a Sea-Swallow ; the Body of the lighteſt 
blue Fur to be got, mixed with a very little yellow 
Mohair, with a fine pale blue Hackle over the Body. 
Uſed from the Middle cf Auguft till the latter End of 
September, from ten in the Morning till three in the 
Afternoon, Hook No. 8. og 
_ Ocrtozres, Hilo Fly, His Wings of a blue griz- 
zle Cock's Hackle; the Body of the blue Part of a 
Squirrel's Fur, mixed with a little yellow Mohair. 
Ulcd from the Beginning of September to the latter End. 


of October. Hook No. 7. The three laſt mentioned 


Flies conclude the Seaſon for Fly-fiſning. 
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As the Palmer Ii'orms are to be made artificially ; aud 
are uſed upon the Surface of the Water, after the 
Manner of the Artificial Fly, the Mode in which they 
are made is here added. : 

1. Golden Palm r. His Body is made of orange- 
coloured Silk, ribbed down with a Peacock's Harle 
and Gold "Twiſt; with the red Hackle of a Ccek 


wrapt over the Body. Hook No. 5 or 6, accord- 


ing to the Water you hſh in. a. Brown Palmer. The 
Body with Hogs dung dyed of an Amber Colour, rib- 


bed with Silver and Gold Twiſt, with a red Cock's 
Hackle wrapt over the Body. 3. Black Palmer. The 


Body with the black Oſtrich's Feather, ribbed with 


Silver Twiſt, with a black Cock's Hackle over the 
Body. 4. Red Palmer. The Body with dark reddiſh- 


coloured Mohair, ribbed with Gold Twiſt, with a 
blood- red. Cock's Hackle over the Body. g. Grey 
Palmer. The Body with a Peacock's Harle, ribbed 


with Silver Twiſt, and a dun Cock's Hackle over all. 
This is the moſt killing Palmer of the whole Number. 
The Hook the ſame as the firſt mentioned. | 


The Time for uſing. the Palmers depends on the 
Seaſons. In early. Springs they may be uſed fooner 
than in thoſe which are more backward, 
Though the Flies for each Month, have here been 


1232 mentioned, yet ſome Anglers go a ſhorter 
7 


to work; they take their Landing-net, and with 

it catch, from the River, one of the Flies of the Day, 

from which they inſtantly make an artifical one, and 

22 to Fly-fiſhing. Mr. Gay has thus defcribed 
e Art, 


To frame the little Animal provide 
All the gay Hues that wait on Female Pride: 

Let Nature guide thee ; ſometimes golden Wire 

The fluning Bellies of the Fiy require: 

The Peacock's Plumes thy Tackle muſt not fail, 

Nor the dear Purchaſe of the Sable's Tail ; 

Each gaudy Bird ſome flender Tribute brings, . 

And lends the growing Infet proper Wings ; 
Silks, of all Colours, muſt their Aid impart, . 

Aud every Fur promote the Fifher's Art; 
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So the gay Lady, with expenſive Care, 
Borrows the Pride of Land, of Sea, of Air: 


Furs, Pearls, and Plumes, the glittering Thing diſplays 
Dazzles our Eyes, and eaſy Hearts _” I plays, 


FrIESs-NaTURAL for Angling are of various Kinds; 
the — of which, according to their Seaſons, are 
as follow: * Tz | 


In January, the Dun-gnat. February, the Brown- 


— r, the Dun-fly, and the Blue-dun. March, the 
Vhirling-dun, the Thorn-tree. fly, and the Black- 
gnat. April, the Stone- fly, the Yellow-dun, the Vio- 
let-Hly, and the Horſe-fleſh- fly. May, the May- fly, 
the Green-drake, and they 8 June, the 
May-fly the Black- ant-fly, and all the Palmers. July, 


the 8 the Walp-fly, and the Shell-fly. Au- 
rake- fly, the late Ant-fly, and the Fern- fly. 


guſt, the 
September, the Camel Brown-fly, and the late Badger- 
fly. October, the ſame Flies as in March. November, 


the ſame as February. December, the ſame as January. 
_ FLOATS for rapid Rivers ſhould be of Cork, 


Quills not being able to bear up againſt ſtrong Streams; 


but the latter are moſt uſed for Pits, Ponds, Meers, 


and ſtanding Waters, A Cork Float is beſt, when 
formed in the Shape of a Pear. It ſhould not, in ge- 
neral, exceed the Size of a Walnut; and the Quill put 
through it. muſt not extend more than half an Inch 
above and below it. 


FLOUNDER, oo FLUK E; 


1s in Shape much like a Plaice, only the Body is 
icm:what longer, and when it is * - is 
thicker. 


5 . 


„ enn * 
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weighed a Pound, 
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thicker, The Colour is of a dirty Olive. Sometimes 
they are beautifully ſpotted, but we never meet with 


any of theſe, except far up the River Thames. 
Tae Flounder is both a River and a Sea-Fiſh, and 


will do very well in a Pond; but the former are not io 


black, and are more ſoft than the latter. But this Dif- 
2 leems to ariſe only from the Nature of their 
ood, 
They are in Seaſon all the Year, except in June and 
Fuly, which is their Time of Spawning, and then th 
are ſick and flabby, and infeſted with Worms which 5 
breed on their Backs. 
The Fleſh is white, ſoft, innocent, and nouriſhing; 
but it is always beſt when it is moſt firm. The Taſte 


of it is much like that of the Plaice, from which it 


differs but little in any ReſpeR. 
It is the Nature ot all Flat Fiſh to lie and feed at 


the Bottom; ſome indeed are fond of Mud, but the 


Flounders avoid it as much as poſible, delighiing to 
lie on ſandy or gravelly Bottoms, eſpecially on the 
Declivity of a deep Hole, near a Bank, and in an 
Eddy. = | | 

They may be angled for cither with a Float or a 
Running-Bullet, but the latter is preferable. The 


Bullet ſhould reſt at leait a Foot from the Hook, that 


the Bait may have Liberty to be put in Motion by the 
Water. If you uſe a Float, let it lie flat on the Water, 
and when you perceive it to move along ſlowly, and 
ſoon after become upright, then ſtrike, and you will 
be ſure of your Prey. But always remember, that he 
is ſome Time in ſucking the Bait into his Mouth be- 
fore he gorges it, | 

The beſt Baits are Red Worms, or very ſmall Marſh 
Worms put on a ſmall Hook. You ſhould bait the 


Ground with a Handful of ſmall Red Worms cut in 


two Pieces. They may be angled for all the Day, but 
early in the Morning is the likelieſt eme. He like- 


wiſe takes Earth-Bobs very well. In the Year 1782, 


a Flounder was caught at Barnes by angling waich 
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In the hot Months, there are great Quantities 


caught with the Fluke-rake. The Method is to get one 
about two Yards long, made thus, 


and go to the ſhallow Parts of the Water where it is 


the moſt fandy, and as you go along, keep thruſting 


the Rake into the Sand, which you may calily do, by 


| ſetting one Foot upon the Frame, and when you have 


caught one you will eafily perceive it by the Rake's 
aw. 7 as the Forks enter his Back. This Mcthod is 


* uſed in the Tide's-way after it is gone down. 
R 


OGS of a brightiſh Yellow, that are found in 


green Meadows in June and Fuly, are good Baits for 
Chubs, Pikes, Pearches, and Eels. ä 


GA, a ſmall Jack. 5 

GENTLES, or MAG GO TS, are kept with dead 
Fleſh, Beaſt's Liver, or Suet ; or, which is better, you 
may both keep and ſcour them in Meal or Wheat- 
bran. In order to breed them, prick a Beaſt's Liver 
fall of Holes; hang it in the Sun in Summer Time, 
and ſet it under an old Barrel, or ſmall Firkin, with 
Clay and Bran in it: into which they will drop, and 
cleanſe themſelves, and be always ready for Uſe. In 
this Manner Gentles may be produced till Michaelmas : 
But if you would fiſh with them from Michaclmas to 
May-day, you muſt get a dead Cat, Kite, or other 
Carrion, at the latter End of September, and let it be 


 Fly-blown; and when the Gentles begin to be alive 


and ſtir, bury it and them together in moiſt Earth, 
deep in the Ground, that the Froſt may neither kill 
nor injure them, and they will ſerve for Uſe till Marck 
and April following, about which Time they turn to 
be Fleſh-flies. 

Gentles are ſometimes added to a Worm, or put on 
the Point of a Dub-fly-hook for Salmon-Smelts; but 


| moſt commonly they are uſed by themſelves, frequently 


. two 


Bait. 
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two or thiee on a Hook at a Time. When you go to 


aſh with Gentles, you may put them in a Horn, 
wherein there are fmall Holes bored to let in Air, 


either with ſome Wheat-bran only, or a few Shavings 


of 2 Barber's ſweet Waſh-ball among the Bran: But 
the beſt Way is io put them, the Day you angle, in a 
Box with ſome Gum-ivy, and you will find it of no 


mall Effect. Wet your Bran with a little Saffron-- 


water, and put a little Chandler's Fat ; it will .both - 
icour, keep, and give them a fine Colour. 
_ Gentles ate good Baits for Roach, Dace, Chub, . 


Carp, Tench, Barbel, Bream, and Bleak; and in 
_ ſome Rivers and Seaſons, if the Water be clear, even 


2 Gudgeon or a Trout will take them. 
GNATS. There are two Sorts of Gnats uſed in 


Fly - fiſhing, the Black and the Jlue. Thay are to be 


ed with in cold ſtormy Days, being ſeldom to be 
ſeen in warm Weather.—See A- tificial Flies. 
GORGE, to ſwallow; as, the Fiſh has gorged the 


GORGE. An Inſtrument made of Iron or Wood, 
about fix Inches long, and half an Inch thick, with a 
Hollow at the Extremity. It is uſed to diſengage your 
Hook, when the Fiſh bas ſwallowed fo far, as not to 
be reached with the Fingers. | | 
GRAIN, viz. Wheat or Malt, ſhould be boiled : 


_ gently in Milk or Sweet-wort; it is then fit ſor Uſe; - 


though ſame, afterwards, and, indeed, not without. 
Reaſon, fry it in Honey and Milk, or ſteep it in ſome 
ſtrong-ſcented Oils, as Amber, Spike, Polypody, Ivy, 
pn Turpentine, or Oil of Peter. Grain is a good © 
Bait, either in Winter or Summer, for Chub, Roach, 
Dace, and Bleak ; but take care that before you bait 
your Hook, you ſtrip off the Bran. 
GRASSHOPPERS are found in green Meadows 
and Graſs ; and Fiſh take them beſt in the latter End 
of Tune, all July, and Auguſt. The middle ſized are 


| befi. Put the Point of the Hook in at the Head, and 


bring it out at the Tail. For Trout, Grayling,. and 
Chub, ou may lead your Hook on the Shank,. with a a 
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Plate of Lead, made. narroweſt and flendereſt at the 


black. Its Belly is of a dark 
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Bent of the Hook, that the Bait may come over it: 


then draw him over the Lead, and put a leſſer Graſs- 
hopper, or a Cod-bait, on the Point 3 keep your 
Bait in continual Motion, lifting it up and finking it 
again. | | 


GRAYLING, „ UMBER. 
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The Gazavtinc is in Proportion neither ſo broad 
nor ſo thick as a Trout, and in Size ſeldom excceds 
eighteen Inches; they weigh about half a Pound ; but 
in ſome Places they are ſaid to be three Times as heavy. 
While ſmall, or middle ſized, it is called a Grayling, 


when large, an Umber, 


They delight in Rivers that glide through moun- 
tainous Places, and are to be met with in the cleareſt 
and ſwifteſt Parts of thoſe Streams, particularly they 
are bred in the Hodder, Dove, Trent, Derwent, Humber, 
Wye, and Lug. | 

This Fiſh may be eaten all the Year ; but its princi- 
pal Seaſon is in December, at which Time his Head, 
Sills, and the Lift that runs down his Back, are all 


rey, beauiifully dappled 
with black Spots. * PP | 


The Time of Spawning is in May. The beſt Time 
for taking the Grayling in Rivers 1s from the Middle 
of Augu to November. | 
The Fleſh is accounted by ſome to have the moſt 
agreeable Taſte of all River Fiſh : it is firm, white, 


_ cleaves like Salmon, arid is judged to be very whole- 
ſome. | 


It is a briſk ſprightly Fiſh when in the Water, and 
ſwims as ſwift as an Arrow out of a Bow; but when 
he feels the Hook he is dead-hearted, and yields rather 


which he generally does ſhortly after. 
ſuch like Inſefts, and therefore ſuch Sort of Baits mult 


worm 1s preferable to any Bait, if uſed about four In- 


Tackle be ſomething finer. Some Anglers, when they 
but becauſe they are apt to tangle in the Weeds, the 


covered and taken the Bait fix Inches out of the Wa- 


twenty Times, he will ſtill continue to riſe at your 
Fly. And as this is his peculiar Property, that he is 
more apt to riſe than deſcend, your Bait ſhould never 
* — the Ground, but be ſix or nine Inches from 


cial Flies, or with the Earth-bob, or Clap-bait. 
Water; his Body is either of a pale or dark Yellow, 
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too ſoon for the Angler's Diverſion. Notwithſtand- 
which, if you loſe a Hook in a Grayling's Mouth, 
there is great Probability that in five Minutes you re- 
cover it, by uſing more caution the next Time he bites, 


He feeds upon Graſshoppers, Flies, Worms, and 
be uſed in order to take him ; but a well-ſcourcd Red- 


ches from the Bottom. | | 
The ſame Rules that are laid down for taking the 
Trout, will alſo ſerve for the Grayling, only let your 


make uſe of a Fly, faſten their Hook to two Hairs; 


Silk-worm-gut is preferable, which ſhould be well 
waxed with Virgin Wax, to hinder it from frying. 
The Grayling has ſo quick an Eye, that he has diſ- 


ter, when the Sportſman has been angling for him 
ſtanding upon a Bridge. 

You.may obſerve likewiſe, that he is a much ſimp- 
ler and bolder Fiſh than a Trout; for if you miſs him 


ttom ; and for the ſame Reaſon it will be more 
proper to uſe a Float than a Running-line; but when 
ou uſe the latter, the beſt Ground-baits are the Brand- 
ling, Gilt-tail, Tag-tail, the Meadow-worm well ſcour- 
ed, Cod-baits, Bark—-worm, and Flag-worm ; and at 
the Top he may be taken either with natural or artifi- 


- GREEN-DRAKE-FLY is a May-fly, bred under 


ribb'd with Rows of Green, long, ſlender, and ſharp- 
ening towards the Tail, at the End of which he has 
three long Whiſps almoſt black, and his Tail turns up 
towards his Back, like a Mallard ; a Box with Holes, 
to give them Air, will keep them alive a Night or Ws : 

; E. 
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they are good at dibbing. for Trouts and Grayling ; put- 
— the thickeſt Part of his Body upon x on Fore of - 
the Hook, under one of his Wings, run it directly 
through and out at the other Side, leaving him ſpitted 
upon the Hook, &c. Sometimes two ate uſed ; both 
fixed upon the Hook in the ſame Manner, only their 


Heads contrary ways. He is taken at all Hours in his 


Seaſon. : 

GREY-DRAEE-FLY. The ſame in Shape and 
Dimenſions with the Green-drake, but not in Colour, 
being paler, and of a more livid Yellow and Green, 
ribb'd with Black quite down his Body, with black 


ſhining Wings; ſe diaphanous, or tranſparent, that he 


is of no Uſe for dibbing. . In fiſhing with this Fly, you 
muſt endeavour to imitate the riſing and falling of = 
on the water, being always in Motion, friſking up and 


down, for which Reaſon, in ſome places, he is called 


The Garry: is thought to be the ſame kind of Fiſk 
which in Scotland they call the GEY-Lox p. In Mag- 
nitude it differs but little -fro:a the Salmon, but the 
Shape is very unlike, being conſiderably broader and 
thicker the Tail is 1 as large, but not forked. 
The Body is every where ſtained with grey or aſh co- 
loured Spots, from whence it derives its Name. Ihe 
Fleſh is more delicious than that of the Salmon itſelf, 


and ſells for almoſt double the Price. He makes his 


Progreſs from the Sea into the Rivers with extraordi- 
a nary 
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| Swiftneſs, and is poſſeſſed of great Strength: 
pas” ility, furmounting almoſt all O — with the 
— Eaſe. He is ſeldom taken, and is theretore 
known but to few. They never advance imo the Ri- 
vers before the Beginning of Auguft, in order to ſpawn, 
and then commonly take the advantage of a Flood; 
whereas: the Salmon comes into the freſh Water in 
every Part of the Spring. 
It would be to no Purpolit to give Directions how to 
take this Fiſh with the Angle, for he deſpiſes all Kinds 
of Baits, and in this he reſcmbles the Fordich-Trout, 
hich. 1s ſuſpetted to be of the ſame Species; but for 
want of a more particular Deſeription of the latter, 
cannot certainly be determined. 
GROUND-BAIT. Such Places as you frequently 
angle at, you ſhould, once a Week at leaſt, caſt into, 
all Sorts of Corn boiled ſoft, Grains waſhed in Blood, 
and dried, and cut to Pieces; Snails, chopped Worms, 
Fowls Guts, Beaſts Guts, Livers of Beaſts ; for Carp 
and Tench cannot feed too often, nor too much, and 
by this they are drawn to the Place ; and to keep them 


together, throw Half an Handful. of boiled ground 


Malt now and then as = Angle. By ſqueezing this 
between your Hands till it becomes hard, it will = 
ſently fink to the Bottom, and remain on the Spot 
where you mean to angle. If the Stream runs briſkly, 
caſt your Malt a little the higher up the Stream, For 
Ground-baits for every Fiſh, ſee their Nauzs. 


„ 
— 


The Gupcxon is generally five or fix Inches lon 


ſometimes in the Merſey eight or nine; of a ſmoot 


Body, with very ſmall Scales. The Back of it is dark, 


2 the Belly pale. Its Sides are marked with black 
ots. 
Erhey are to be met with every where in Rivers; but 
in ſome they grow to a larger Size than others, 
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This Fiſh ſpawns twice in a Year; the firſt Time 
about the latter End of April, and the ſecond in No- 
vember. 
- His Fleſh is very well taſted, of eaſy Digeſtion and 
very nouriſhing, inſomuch that ſome think it no way 
inferior io a Smelt. | | : 
He delights in ſandy, gravelly Bottoms, gentle 
Streams, and ſmall Rivers. In the Summer-time he 
reſorts to the Shallows, and in the Winter to the 
Deeps. 1 | 
He bites all Day from the End of March till Mi- 


chatkmas, but not till an Hour after Sun-riſe, nor longer 


than an Hour before Sun- jet. Vou may however ſome- 
times have full as good Sport an Hour after Sun-ſet as 
at any time in the Day, eſpecially if you angle in ſome 
Place about a Yard and a Half deep, with a ſandy 
Bottoin, below ſome Scower, or near the Flace he 
b:tes at in the Middle of the mw. 5 

The principal Baits are the ſmall Red-worm, Gilt- 
tail, Brandling, and a Mcadow-worm. He will like- 
wiſe take a Gentle, Cod-Bait, Brood of Waſps, or 
Cow-dung Bob; but the ſmall Red-worm is what pleaſes 
them beſt. If you can find a Bridge or Plank over a 
ſmall River, chule it to angle underneath for Gudge- 
ons, for they love the Shade ; and are fo far from be- 
ing ſhy. that you may nt only appear in Sight, but if 
you drive them fro: their tlace of Reſort, they will 


immediately return. A fingle Hair Line, a fine taper 


Rod. a Float. and a fall Hook, is what moſt uſe. 
When you angle ſor them in the Shallows, rake u 
the Sand or Gravel with a rake or Pole, and it will 
draw your Gudgeons about your Bait ; but when you 
haveno ſuch Conveniency, throw in ſome Handfuls of 
Earth. Uſe a Float, and let your Bait always touch or 
drag on the Ground. Be not too hafty with them 
when they bite, becauſe they will ſometimes nibble a 


little before they take it, though they commonly bite 
pretty ſure. 


When you angle for them in a Boat on the Thames, 
let the Waterman rake the Grayel up to draw. the Gud- 
geons about you; then plumb the Ground, and bait 

your 


9 


* * 11 * 


like that of a Salmon, and the uſuat: 
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your Hook with a ſmall well-ſcoured Red-worm; by 


this Method you will ſeldom fail of good Sport. Your 


Tackle as for Dace, with a well-ſcoured Gilt-tail. He 
is * in deeper Water Morning and Evening than 
at Mid-day. You May uſe two Hooks at a Line, and 


two Rods are not amiſs ; and then you may ſometimes 
take Pearch or Trout inſtead of Gudgeons. 
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Guix1ad is a Welſk Name for a Fiſh that is bred in 
Pemble-Meer in Merionethſiire, and is, ſame with the 
Ferra of Rondeletius. The Shape is mg&very much un- 
ength is about 
twelve or thirteen Inches; the Back is of a dulky Co- 


* 


our, but the Belly is white. Ihe Scales are of a mid- 


dle Size, the upper Jaw is ſomewhat more prominent 


than the lower, and the Mouth is much like that of a 


Herring. 


This Fiſh is bred in Pemble- Meer, which lies near 
Bala, in Welſh Llinteged, in Merionethfhire. It generall 
lies at the Bottom of the Lake, among Water-Gladiol, 
a Plant peculiar to theſe Mountains. It is called Gwin- 


ead, from the Whiteneſs of its Body, the Word ſigni- 


fying much the ſame as Whiting in Engliſi. There is 


one thing worthy of Remark, which is, that though 


the River Dee runs through this Lake, yet they are 
never found in its Streams; and on the contrary, 
though Salmon are caught in the River, they never en- 
ter the Lake; ſo ſtrictly do theſe Animals keep to the 
Haunts that Nature has provided fur them. | 
They are in Seaſon in the Summer: The Fleſh is 


white, and yet the Taſte is not much unlike that of a 


Trout ; 
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Trout: It is in the higher Eſleem becaufe it is a Kind 
of a Rarity, This Fiſh is likewiſe an Inhabitant of 
Lake Leman, near Geneva, among the Alps, 
_ __HACKLE, means the Feathers which are made uſe 
of in the Formation of artificial Flies. The beſt are the 
Lapwing-topping, the Feathers of a Hen's Neck, (from 
which you will get the greateſt Variety,) and which 
are not much uſed, though they are the very fineſt 
Hackle except the Lapwing's Top; the fame Feathers 
of a Cock, the long Feathers of a Swallow's Tail, the 
Crown of a Peacock, a Wren's Tail, a Pheafant's, 
Neck, a black Cock's ditto. 
Hackles of different Colours, from the Feathers of 
Moor Game, Pigeon, Cock, Sc. are very killing. They: 
are made by faſtening the End of the Feather a little 
above the Bent of the Hook, with Silk of the Colour 
of the Feather, and turning the Feather round the 
Shank of the Hook, with the Silk up to the Top of 
the Shank, there to be faſtened, | * 


HAlR. In chuſing good Horſe-hair for your Line 
be ſure it be long, round, and even, without any Flaw. 
or Blemiſh. A young, healthy Stone-horſe affords 
beſt. Scower it with Soap and Water, rub it dry. 
with a little Bran, and keep it for Uſe. 

HARLE. The Fibres of the Peacock's Feathers. 
HAWTHORN-FLY is black, and found on Haw- 
thorn Trees; it is proper to dib for Trout. See Max- 

Fry. | | | 
HOOKS ſhould be long in the Shank, and of a. 
Compals inclining to Roundneſs; but the Point muſt 
fand even and ſtrait, and the Bending mult vs * che 
| | nan: 
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ſcribed under the Article Pix E. 
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Shank : For if the Shank be ſtrait, the Point will hang 
outward ; and though, when ſet on, it may ſtand right, 
yet after the taking of a few fiſh, it will cauſe the Hair 
at the End of the Shank to ſtand bent, and conſe- 
quently the Point of the Hook to hang directly up- 
wards. The Point of your Hook ſhould not be in a 
Line with the Shank, but a little ſideways, and the 
more regularly bent the better. 
Whether you angle at Top or at Bottom, proportion 
yn Hooks for Strength and Compals to the Num- 
ber of Hairs you angle with next your Hook ; and uſe 
not a ſmall Hook to great Baits, nor a great Bait to a 
{mall Hook, But it is better upon all Occaſions, to 
angle with a Hook proportionately ſmall than large. 
The Hooks made Uſe of for catching Pike are different 
from thoſe uſed for any other F ith, See them de- 


When you ſet on your Hook, do it with ſmall but 
ſtrong Silk, well rubbed with Shoemaker's Wax. If 


for a {mall Hook, uſe the Silk fingle. Lay your Hair 
or Graſs on the Inſide of the Hook; for if it comes on 


the Outſide, the Silk will be apt to cut and fret it aſun- 

der; and beſices it is not fo convenient to ſtrike Fiſh. 

From a Straw's Breadth below the Top of the Hook, 
wrap the Silk about the bare Shank, until you come to 
the Top of it: Then lay your Line on the Inſide, and 
whip with your Silk downward, till you come almoſt 

to the Bent of the Hook, and then faſten it by turning 
over three or four Times, and drawing it cloſe; which 
done, cut off the End of the Gildard, or Link, as. 
nigh as you can to the Twiſt. 

Though perhaps the Colour of the Silk you whip: 
with is not very material, yet it may not be amiſs, when, 
you angle with Worms, to uſe red Silk; but for Paſte, 
Cod-bait, and other whitiſh Baits, to uſe white.. 

HORNE'TS. See Wases. | 

HUMBLE-BEES. See Wasrs, | 

JACKS. Small Pikes are fo called till they are 
twenty-four Inches long. 

IMPEDIMENTS To the Angler's Recreation, The 
Fault may be occaſioned by his Tackle ; as wow his. 

| | ines 
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Lines or Hooks are too large; when his Bait is dead, 


or decaying. If he angles at a wrong Time of the 
Day, when the Fiſh are not in the Humor of taking 
his Bait. If the Fiſh have been frightened by the 
Sight of him, or with his Shadow. if the Weather 
be too cold. If the Weather be too hot. If it rains 
much, or taſt, If it hails or ſnows. If it be tem- 
peſtuous. If the Wind blows high, or be in the Eaſt, 


or North. Want of Patience, and the Want of a 
PR Aſſortment of Baits. 


DIAN, or SEA-GRASS, makes excellent 


Hook-links; and though ſome object to it, as being 


apt to grow brittle, and to kink in uſing, with pro- 


per Management it is the beſt Material for the Purpoſe 
yet known for large Fiſh, eſpecially if ordered in the 


following Manner; | | 
Take as many, of the fineſt you can get, as you 
le, put them into any Veſſel, and pour therein the 


ummed Fat of a Pot wherein freſh, by no Means 


ſalt, Meat has been boiled ; when they have lain three 


E” 
ping the Greaſe off with your Finger and Thumb, (but 


not wipe them) ſtretch each Graſs as long as it will 
yield ; coil them up in Rings, and lay them by, and 
you will find them become near as ſmall, full as round, 
and much ſtronger, than the beſt ſingle Hairs you can 
get. To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in a Piece 


of Bladder well oiled ; and, before you uſe them, let 


them ſoak about Half an Hour in Water; or, in 
your Walk to the River-ſide, put a Length of it into 
your Mouth | | 


If your Graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in the 


Water, and ſcare away the Fiſh ; on which account 
Gut has the Advantage. But, after all, if your Graſs 
be fine and round, it is the beſt thing you can uſe. 


Little of this, however, is to be met with, as the Graſs 
that has been brought to England, of late Years, has 


proved far from good. 
IVY-GUM. See Uncvents. | 
KINK. To Kink, is a Term uſed in Trowling, 
when the Line is twiſted between the Top of the Rod 


and 


or four Hours, take them out one by one, and ſtri 4 
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and the Ring, through which it ought to run freely ; 
or when Part of the Line twiſts about the other Part 
that is coiled in your Left Hand. Silk Lines are more 
apt to kink than Hair Lines, 


LAMPREY, oo LAMPERN. 


* 
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The LAur REV is called, by Dr. Plot, The Pride of 


the Iſis, and by others, Szven-Eryes; and is found in 
the Merſey, which waters the fertile Banks of Chefhare. 


| It is a Fiſh about ten or twelve Inches long; on the 
Back it is of a greyiſh Black, but the Belly is of a 
lively Silver Colour. Its Mouth is round, and fur- 


niſhed with fix or ſeven Teeth. On the Top of the 


Head there is a Hole, as in the cetaceous Kind ; for 
as the Mouth, when the Lamprey adheres to a Rock or 
Stone, is entirely ſhut, there is a Neceſſity for a Hole 


to take in the Water, which is diſcharged again by the 


Gills, or the ſeven Holes placed on each Side near the 
Head. The Belly riſes and falls much in the ſame 
Manner as in Animals that breathe. 

2 * undivided, and the Capſula of the 
Heart almo ney, which is purpoſely deſigned by 
Nature as a Cond 6 Security 4 * This Fill 
has no Bones, not even fo much as a Back-bone. 

The River Lamprey, contrary to the Manner of 
moſt other Fiſh, procreate their Species, with their 
Bellies joined together, which is caly to be obſerved, 
becauſe at that Time they get into ſhallow Fords, 
where all that paſles is viſible enough. 

The Fleſh is of a ſoft glutinous Nature, and is gene- 
rally eaten potted; and even then it is more agreeable 
to the palate than healthful to the Body. Their Time 
of Spawning is in April, : 

They are the very beſt Bait for Night-hooks, cut in 


Pieces about an Inch and a Quarter long. 


There is another Sort of this Fiſh which is called 
the Bind LAur REV, which is ſmall and — 
. a large 
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that it cannot be taken out without — On 
be 
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a large Dew-worm, or Lob-worm. It has no Scales, 
and its Body is divided into {mall Rings by tranſverſe 
Lines, in the Manner of Worms. Theſe Rings are 
about eighty-four in Number. The Mouth is round, 


and always open, but it has neither Teeth nor Tongue. 


It has a Hole on the Head, and ſeven on each Side 1n- 
ſtead of Gills, as in the other Species. A good Bait 
for Chubs and Eels. 

 LAMPREY-EEL is of the ſame Shape, but of a 
larger Size than the Lamprey, for it is ſometimes taken 
in the Severn three Feet in Length, and the Diameter 
of the Body five Inches. The Skin is of a blackiſh 
Colour, and full of paliſh angular Spots; it is tough, 
but yet not taken off when dreſled, as in Eels. It will 
hold a bit of Wood or Stone ſo firmly in its Mouth, 


the Top of the Head there is a white Spot, and before 


it a {mall Hole, encompaſſed with a Membrane, which 


riſes up a little; the Uſe of it is the ſame as in the 


Lamprey. The Gills are concealed under the ſeven 


Holes placed on each Side. The Edge of the Mouth 
is jagged, and adheres ſo cloſely to any thing. that 
ſome have ſuppoſed theſe Inequalities to be Teeth 
covered with Pitch; whereas the Teeth, properly ſo 
called, are placed on the Infide of the Mouth, and 
the more remote they are, the larger. It has no 
Bones, but a Griſtle down the Back full of Marrow, 
which ſhould be taken out before it is dreſſed. In 
ſhort, they reſemble a Lamprey in all Things. 

They lie chiefly in the Sea, but come into che Rivers 


to ſpawn, where they are found in great Plenty. They 
are diſcovered by the Froth that riſes from them. 


Their higheſt Seaſon is in March, when they firſt 


enter the Rivers, and are full of Spawn. In Aprit 


ey make Holes in a gravelly Bottom, where they 
depoſite their Spawn, and if they meet with a Stone of 
Two Pound weight, they remove it, and throw it out. 
They are ſeldom mated for purpoſely, but are ſome- 
times caught with Worms in angling for other Fiſh, 
After ſpawning they haſten to the Sea, leaving their 
Brood, which hide in the Sand, and in theve Months 
grow 


grow to be about five Inches long, and afford good 


Sport to the School Boys, who throw them, together 
with the Sand, upon the Banks of the River. 
LANDING-NET. A ſmall Net extended upon a 
Ring or Hoop, and faſtened to the End of a long 
manageable Pole. A Landing-hook is alſo neceſſa 
for ſafely bringing to Shore large Fiſh, which — 


have a Screw to {crew into a Socket at the End of a 


Pole; when your Fiſh is entangled, you clap the Hook 
into its Mouth and draw it to Land. The latter is 
chiefly for Barbel, Salmon, and other ſtrong Fiſh. 
LAVE, to throw the Water out of a Pond. &c. 
LAWS of ANGLING, Sc. The Laws of England 
being all public, Ignorance of their Contents excuſes 
no Offender. It will not be amiſs therefore to ſay 
ſomething of thoſe which concern the Angler, that he 
have a certain Knowiedge, how, without Offence, 


| to demean himſelf amongſt his Neighbours, when he 
goes about his Sport. MN i 
_ Whoever fiſhes in the River Severn with, or ſhall 


make uſe of, any Engine or Device, whereby any 


Salmon, Trout, or Barbel, under the Length appoint- 


ed by the Stat. 1 Eliz. a © 17. ſhall be taken or killed, 
or ſhall fiſh with any Net for Salmon-Feale, Pike, 
Carp, Trout, Barbel, Chub, or Grayling, the Mcſh 
whereof ſhall be under two Inches and a Half ſquare 
from Knot to Knot, or above tweaty Yards in Length 
and two in Breadtn. or above fifty in Length and fix 
in Breadth in the Wing of the Net, in the laid River, 
from Ripelock-Stake to Glouceſter-Bridge, or above ſixty 
in Length below Gloucefter-Bridge, and fix Yards in 
Breadth in the Wing of the Net; or ſhall fiſh with 
more than one of theſe Nets at once, or ſhall uſe an 

Device for taking the Fry of Eels, ſhall forfeit five 
Shillings for every Offence, and the Fiſh ſo taken, 


and the Inſtruments, to be divided between the Pro- 


ſecutor and the Poor. 3 Car. II. | 
If any perſon ſhall keep any Net, Angle, Leap, 

Piche, or other Engine for taking Fiſh, (except the 

Makers or Sellers of them, or the Owners or Occupi- 


ers of Rivers or Fiſheries) ſuch Engines, if they ſhall 


be 
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be found fiſhing without the Conſent of the Owner, 
ſhall be ſeized; and any Perſon, by a Warrant under 
the Hand and Seal of a Juſtice of Peace, may ſearch 
the Houſes of Perſons prohibited and ſuſpetted, and 
ſeize to their own Uſe, or deſtroy ſuch Engines. 4 & 
5 V. & M. Cap. 23. 

No Servant ſhall be queſtioned for killing a Treſpaſ- 
ſer within his Maſter's Liberty, who will E if 
not done out of former Malice: Vet if the Treſpaſſer 
kills any ſuch Servant, it is Murder. 21 Eliz. 5 
None ſhall unlawfully break, cut down, cut out, or 
deſtroy any Head or Heads, Dam or Dams, of any 

Ponds, Pools, Moats, Stagnes, Stews, or ſeparate 
Pits, wherein Fiſh are, or ſhall happen to be put by the 
Owners or Poſſeſſors thereof; or ſhall wrongfully fiſh 
in the ſame, to the Intent to deſtroy, kill, take, or 
ſteal away, any of the ſame Fiſh, againſt the Mind of 
the Owners thereof, without Licence of the Owner, 
on Pain of ſuffering three Months Impriſonment, and 
to be bound to good Behaviour for ſeven Years after: 
And the Party, in Seſſions or elſewhere, ſhall recover 
treble Damages againſt the Delinquents. 5 Elz. 

None ſhall ere& a Weir or Weirs along the Sea- 
ſhore, or in any Haven or Creek, or within five Miles 
of the Mouth of any Haven or Creek, or ſhall willing- 
ly take or deſtroy any Spawn, Fry, or Brood of any 
Sea-fiſh, on Pain of ten Pounds, to be divided between 
the King and the Proſecutor. Neither ſhall any fiſh 
in any of the ſaid Places, with any Net of a leſs Meſh 
than three Inches and a Half between Knot and Knot, 
(except for Smoulds in Norfolk only) or with a Canvas- 
net, or other Engine, whereby the Spawn or Fry of 
Fiſk may be deſtroyed, on Pain of forfeiting the ſaid 
Net or Engine, and ten Shillings in Money, to be 
divided between the Poor and the Proſecutor. g Jac. 


Cap. 12. 
* the Statute of 17 Rich. II. - 9 Juſtices of 
the Peace ſhall be Converſators the Statute of 
| Weftm. 2. Cap. 47. and 13 Rich. II. Cap. 19. and ſhall 
have Power to earch all Weirs, leſt by their Strait- 
neſs the Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, And Mar — 
| MOM NE Juſtices 


ziſtices 


the Nets and Engines whatſoever, wherewith the O 


_ : Herrings are not to be ſold before the Fiſhermen 
come to Land, and mult not be brought into Yarmouth 


the Peak of the Noſe to the End of the middle Fin of 


feiture is twenty Shillings, the Fiſh, and the Engine 


and Treut, no Perſon is to lay Nets, Engines, or other 


_ ere, or ſet any Bank, Dam, Hedge, Stank, or Nets, 
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Aices ſhall have Power to appoint and ſwear Under- 
-opſcrvators, and to hear and determine Offences of 
this Kind, and to puniſh, the Offenders by Impriſon- 
ment and Fine, . whereof the Under-Conſervator which 
informs, is to have the Half. The Mayor or War- 
dens of London have, by the ſame Statute, like Power 
in the Thames, from Staines to London, and in the Med- 
way as far as the City Grant extends. And every Juſ- 
tice of Peace before whom ſuch Offender ſhall be con- 
victed, may cut in Pieces and deſtroy all and ny 


fender is apprehended. „8 
- Babel is not to be taken under twelve Inches long: 


he. Penalty-is twenty Shillings, the Engine, and the 


Haven between Michaclmas and Martinmas ; the Penalty 
is Impriſonment, and Forfciture of the Herrings. 
Lobſters muſt not be fold under eight Inches from 


the Tail; the Forſeiturd is one Shilling tor each Lob- 
ſter. 7 


Pike muſt not be taken under ten Inches; the For- 


_ are taken with. i 

almon is not to be ſent to London to Fiſh- mongers, 
or their Agents, weighing leſs than fix Pounds; and 
every Perſon that buys or ſells ſuch, ſhall be liable to 


forfeit fave Pounds, or be fent to hard Labour for three 
Months. 


In the Rivers Severn, Dee, Thame, Were, Tees, Ribble, 
Merfey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, Caldor, ure, Derwent, 


Devices, whereby the Spawn or ſmall Fry of Salmon, 
or any Keeper or Shedder Salmon, under cightcen In- 
ches long from the Eye to the Middle of the Tail, ſhall 
be taken, killed or deſtroyed. Nor ſhall they make, 


croſs the ſaid Rivers, to take the Salmon, or hinder 
them from going to ſpawn : you ſhall they Kill Salmon 
in 
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in the ſaid Rivers, between the Twelfth of Auguſt and 


the Twenty-thirdof November, or fiſh with unlawful Nets, 
under the Penalty of five Pounds for every Offence: 
And for want of ' Diſtreſs, to be ſent to hard Labour 
for not lefs than one Month, nor more than three 


Months. 


Thoſe that uſe any Net or Engine to deſtroy the 
Spawn or Fry of Fiſh, or take Salmon or Trout out of 
Seaſon, or the latter leſs than eight Inches 1 or 
2 any Pngine to take Fiſh otherways than | 

, or with a Net of two Inches and a Hali Meth, 
2 twenty Shillings a Fiſh, and the Net or En- 


— 
Thoſe chat ſell, offer, or ſe to Sale, or exchange 


for any other Goods, Bret or Turbot under fixteen In- 


ches | Brilt or Pearl under fourteen, Codlin 
twelve, /hiting fix, Baſs and Mullet twelve, Sole, 


Plaice, and Dab, eight, and Flounder ſeven; from 
the Eyes to the utmoſt Extent of the Tail, are liable to 


forfeit twenty Shillings by Diſtreſs, or to be ſent to 


hard Labour for not leis than ſix, or mere than four- 


teen Days, and to be whipped. 

Every one who between the Firſt of Marck and the 
Laſt of May ſhall do any Act whereby che Spawn of 
Fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit "_ Ry and 
the inſtrument . | 


ExTrAcT from the Fisn-Acr of 1763. | 

No one ſhall enter into any Park or Paddock fenced 
in and incloſed, or into any Garden, Orchard, or 
Yard, adjoining or belonging to any Dwelling-houſe, 
in or through which mY or Paddock, Garden, Or- 
chard, or Fed, any River or Stream of Water 
ſhall run or be, or wherein ſhall * be any River, 


Stream, Pond, Pool, Moat, Stew, or other Water, 


and any Ways, Means, or Device whatſoever, 


ſhall teal, take, kill, or deſtroy any Fiſh bred; kept, 
or preſerved, i in any ſuch River or Stream, Pond, Pool, 


Moat, Stew, or other Water aforeſaid, without the 
Conſent of n thereof ; or ſhall be 


aiding 


? 
N 
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aiding or aſſiſting in the * taking, killing, or 
deſtroying, any ſuch Fiſh as aforeſaid ; or ſhall receive 
or buy any ſuch Fiſh, knowing the ſame to be fo ſtolen 


or taken as aforeſaid ; and being thereof indifted with- 


in fix Calendar Months next after ſuch Offence or Of- 
fences ſhall have been committed, before any Judge or 
1 of Gaol Deli for the County wherein ſuch 
Park or Paddock, Garden, Orchard, or Yard, ſhall 
be, and ſhall on ſuch Indictment be, by Verdict, or 
his or their own Confeſſion or Confeſſions, convicted 
of any ſuch Offence or Offences as aforeſaid, the Per- 
fon or Perſons ſo convicted ſhall be tranſported for 


ſeven Years. 


And, for the more eaſy and ſpeedy apprehending 


and convicting of ſuch Perſon or Perſons as ſhall be 


guilty of any of the Offences before-mentioned, be it 


urther enacted by the Authority aforefaid, That in 
caſe any Perſon or Perſons ſhall, at any Time after the 


Firſt Day of June, commit or be guilty of any ſuch Of- 


fence or Offences, as are herein before - mentioned, 
and ſhall ſurrender himſelf to any one of his Majeſty's 

he County where ſuch 
Offence or Offences ſhall have been committed ; or, 
being apprehended and taken, or in Cuſtody, for ſuch 
Offence or Offences, or on any other Account, and 
ſhall voluntarily make a full Confeſſion thereof, and 
a true Diſcovery, upon Oath, of the Perſon or Per- 
ſons who was or were his Accomplice or Accomplices 
in any of the ſaid Offences, fo as ſuch Accomplice or 


Accomplices may be apprehended and taken, and 
mall, on the Trial of f 


ich Accomplice or Accom=- 
plices, give ſuch Evidence of ſuch Offence or Offences, 
as ſhall be ſufficient to convit hich Accomplice 
or Accomplices thereof; fuch Perſon making fuch 
Confeſſion and Dilcoverv, and giving ſuch Evidence 
as aforeſaid, ſhall, by virtue of this Act, be pardoned, 
acquitted, and diſcharged, of and from the Offence or 
Offences ſo by him confeſſed as aforeſaid. 

That in caſe any Perſon or Perfons ſhall take, kill, 


or deſtroy, or attempt - take, kill, or deſtroy, ny 


— Fiih, 
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Fiſh, in any River or Stream, Pond, Pool, or other 
Water (not being in any Park or Paddock, or in any 
Garden, Orchard, or Vard, adjoining or belonging to 
any Dwelling-houſe, but ſhall be in any other incloſed 
Ground which ſhall be private Property) every ſuch 
Perſon, being lawfully convicted thereof by the Oath 

one or more — Wuneſs or Witneſſes, ſhall 
forfeit and pay, for every ſuch Offence, the Sum of 


Five Pounds, to the Owner or Owners of the — 


of ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of ſuch Pon 


Pool, Moat, or other Water: And it ſhall and may 
be lawful to and for any one or more of his Majeſly's 


Juſtices of the Peace of the County, Diviſion, Riding, 


or Place, where ſuch laſt- mentioned Offence or Of- 


fences ſhall be committed, upon Complaint made to 


bim or them, upon Oath, againſt any Perſon or Per- 


ſons, for any ſuch laſt- mentioned Offence or Offences, 


to iſſue his or their Warrant or Warrants to bring the 


Perſon or Perſons ſo complained of, before him or 


them; and if the Perſon or Perſons ſo complained of 
ſhall be con victed of any of the ſaid Offences laſt-men- 


tioned, before ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices, or any other 


of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the County, Diviſion, 
Riding, or Flace aforeſaid, by the Oath or Oaths of 
one or more credible Witneſs or Witneſſes, which Oath 
ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices are hereby authorized to ad- 
miniſter ; or by his or their own Confeſhon ; then, 


and in ſach Caſe, the Party ſo convicted ſhall, imme- 


diately after ſuch Conviftion, pay the ſaid Penalty of 


Five Pounds, hereby before impoſed for the Offence | 


or Offences aforeſaid, to ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices be- 
fore whom he ſhall be ſo convicted, for the Uſe of ſuch 
Perſon or Perſons as the ſame is hereby appointed to be 
forfeited and paid unto; and, in Default — ſhall 
be committed by ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices to the Houſe 
of Correction, for any Time notexceeding fix Months, 
unleſs the Money forfeited ſhall be ſooner paid. 
Provided nevertheleſs, That it ſhall and may be law- 
ful to and for ſuch Owner or Owners of the Fiſhery of 


ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of ſuch Pond, Pool, - 


* 
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or other Water, wherein any ſuch Offence or Offences 
laſt-mentioned ſhall be committed as aforeſaid, to ſue 
and proſecute for and recover the ſaid Sum of Five 
Pounds, by Action of Debt, Bill, Plaint, or Informa- 
tion, in any of his Majeſty's Courts of Record at 
Weſtminſter ; and in ſuch Action or Suit, no Effoign, 
Wager of Law, or more than one Imparlance ſhall be 


allowed; provided that ſuch Action or Suit be brought, 


or commenced, within fix Calendar Months next after 


ſuch Offence or Offences ſhall have been committed. 


Provided always, and be it further enatted by the 
Authority aforeſaid, That nothing in this Att ſhall ex- 


tend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſubjeft or make 


liable any Perſon or Perſons to the Penalties of this 
AR, who ſhall fiſh, take, or kill, and carry away, any 
Fiſh, in any River or Stream of Water, Pond, Poo}, 
or other Water, wherein ſuch Perſon or Perſons ſhall 
have a juſt Right or Claim to take, kill, or carry away, 


was fuch Fiſh. 


EAD. To lead your Line, do it with a Shot clo- 
ven, and then cloſed exactly on it, not above two on 


a Line, and about two Inches diſtant from each other, 
and the loweſt ſeven or eight Inches from the Hook; 


but for the Running-line, either in clear or muddy 
Water, nine or ten Inches, and in a ſandy Bottom 
full of Wood, ſhape your Lead in the Diamond Faſh- 
ion, or that of a 38 or oval, and bring the 
Ends very cloſe and ſmooth to the Line; but make i: 
black, or the Brightneſs will ſcare the Fiſh, When 
ou fiſh fine, it is better to have on your line a great 
umber of ſmall, than a few large Shot. You ought 
always to have ſome of both Sorts, ready cleft with 
: LEAP. Fiſh are ſaid to leap when they ſpring out 
of the Water, which is peculiar to Trout and — 
LEASH. Three; as a Leaſh of Jack, Pike, Trout, 


&c. | 


LEATHER-MOUTHED. Leather-mouthed Fiſh 


are ſuch as have their Teeth in their Throat; as the 
Chub, Barbel, 99 Sc. 
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twiſting your Line: Then cut off near an Handful of 
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LEDGER-BAIT. A Bait that is fixed or made to 


relt in one certain Place. when you ſhall be abſent. It 


is beſt to be a living one, a Fiſh or a Frog. Of Fiſh, a 


Roach or Dace is beſt. Cut off the Fin on the Back, 


and make an Inciſion with a ſharp Knife, between the 
lead and the Fin on the Back, and put the Arming- 
wire of your Hook into it, and carrying it along his 
Back, unto the Tail, betwixt the Skin and the Body, 
draw out your Arming at another Scar near the Tail, 
and then tie him about it with Thread. 

LINES. Thoſe made of a ſorrel, cheſnut, or brown 
coloured Hair, are beſt for Ground angling, eſpecially 


in muddy Water, they being not only the Colour of 
the Gravel or Sand, but of the Water itſelf. The 
white and grey, or duſkiſh white Hair, is for clear 


Rivers and Waters. Your Hair thus ſuited is not diſ- 


cernable by the Fiſh, and conſequently will not ſcare 
them from your Bait, if your Lines are but of a juſt 
and due Thickneſs. 


It being impoſſible always to have natural Hair of a 
Colour ſuitable to the and Water, Anglers ſup- 
py this Defe@ by dying it. To make a Brown, boil 

alnut-leaves in Chamber-lye ; or take Water, and 
diſſolve ſome Alum in it; or mix ſtrong Ale and Salt: 
In either of theſe ſoak the Hair well. 

The inner Bark of a Crab-tree' boiled in Water with 
fome Alum, makes a pure yellow Colour, which is 

when the Weeds rot, for thereby the Line looks 
Uke the Weeds. 
Another Yellow may be made with two Quarts of 


mall Ale, and three Handfuls of Walnut-leaves 


ſtamped therein. Let the Hair remain till it is as deep 
as you deſire it. | We 
The Hair you uſe for dying ſhould be the beſt white 


you can get. And obſerve, that as the Weeds rot 


away in the Autumnal Months, September, October, and 


November, the yellow is then beſt. The ruſſet or brown 


ſerves all the Winter, and the bright natural Hair 
ſuits beſt for Summer. | : | 
Jou muſt furniſh yourſelf with an Inſtrument for 


the 
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When you have prepared as many Links as will ſuffice 
to make your Line long enough, you muſt then tie 


the Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, and thus the 


Line will be even, and fit for Fiſhing. You may make 
the Top of your Line, and indeed all of it, except two 
2 next the Hook, of a coarſer Hair. . let 
t "op of your. Line, whether in muddy ar clear 
Warne: be oh of white Hair, becauſe the Motion 
of the Line, when the Fiſh bite, will be far more diſ- 
cernable, Never ſtrain your: Hairs before they are 

made 'into a Line, he hen they will ſhrink whe: 


e make the Line handſome, and to twiſt the Hair 
even and neat, gives it Strength : For if one Hair is 


Jong, and another ſhort, the ſhoxt one receiving no 
Strength from the long one, 2 breaks; and 
then the other, as too weak, breaks alſo, Therefore 
twiſt them ſlowly, and in twiſting, keep them from en- 
angling, which hinders their right plaiting or bedding 
together: Twiſt them neither too hard nox too ſlack, 
but even, ſo as they twine one with another, and no 
more. When you have 4 your Lengths together 
with the Water-Knot, cut off the ſhort Ends about the 


t 


Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, that it may not 


undo in the uſing. 

Do not arm, = or Whip Hooks to any Line, either 

for Ground or Fly Angling, tha: conſiſts of more 

than three or four Links, at the moſt. The 2 of 

the uppermoſt Link having a {mail Loop, r Water- 
| 4 nooſa, 
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nooſe, you fix it to any Line, and as eaſily re- 
move it: there being another Water-nooſe at the Bot- 
tom of your Line. . 


J 0 angle for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon-Smelts, 


with the Dub-fly; let the two firſt Links next the 
Hook be but of one Hair a-piece : But the Hair muſt 

be ſtrong, and of the thick Ends only, and choſen for 
the Purpoſe. 'The next two Links of two Hairs; and 


next to theſe one of three Hairs; at the Top of which 


have a Water-nooſe, or Loop, to put your Line to; 
which lowermoſt Link conſiſts of three Hairs, and 
has another Water-nooſe at Bottom, or Hook-link, to 
fix your Fly to. Then let two of the next Links of 
your Line be four Hairs, and ſo proceed, by increaſ- 


ing one or two Hairs till you come to fix or ſeven 


Hairs at the Top. Let the ſingle Hairs, or three or 
_ of the next Links, be of a white, or light Co- 


The aitificial-fly Line ſhould be 


and quickly 'become an accurate Artiſt ; and 
he chances to faſten his Hook, and cannot come to 
looſen it, he will not loſe above one Link, or two at 
moſt, though he pull to break it; becauſe the Line is 
10 ſtrong at the upper End. You may angle with 
Wen- Lines at the Caſt-fly than at Ground, in a 
clear Water for the Trout. For in a clear Water at 
Ground for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts, 
never uſe a Line made otherwiſe than with a ſingle 
Hair at Hook, and ſo on as above directed; only ne- 
ver have above four Hairs in any one Link of the 
Line. At the Bottom of every Line have a ſmall 
Water - nooſe, or Loop, that you may hang on a Hook 
of any Size, whipt to, a Line, conſiſting of two or 


In a muddy Water, or one diſcoloured by Rain, the 


Running-line ſhould be half the Length of the Rod, 
more or leſs, and the two lowermoſt Links of three 
Hairs a-piece. Next ſhould be a Link of four Hairs, 
with a » or Water-nooſe, to faſten it to another of 
the ſame Number, having likewiſe a Water-nooſe at 


very ſtrong at the 
he 4 by this Means any young Angler will caſt a Fly 
well, + | * 
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veral Partitions, | 
two or three Gildards in Length, and ready leaded. 
Likewiſe ſpare Links, Lines of all Lengths or Sorts, 
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its Bottom. Then proceed with Links, of five or ſix 
Hairs a-piece, to the End. The three lowermoſt 
Links, or Gildards, ſhould be of a ſorrel, brown, or 
cheſnut Colour. 

The Linc ſhould have more Lead in a great, trou- 
bleſome, rough River, than in one that is ſmaller and 
more quiet: As near as may be, always juſt ſo much as 
will fink the Bait to the Bottom, and permits its Mo- 


tion, without any violent jogging on the Ground. 
Carry the Top of your Rod even with your Hand, 


beginning at the Head of the Stream, and letting the 


Bait run downwards as far as the Rod and Line will 


rmit, the Lead dragging and rolling on the Ground. 
o more of the Line muſt be in the Water than will 

rmit the Lead to touch the Bottom ; for you are to 
— the Line as ſtrait as poſſible, yet ſo as not to raiſe 


the Lead from the Bottom. When you have a Bite, 


you may perceive it by your Hand and the Point of 


your Rod and Line: Then ftrike gently, and ftra:t 


upwards ; firſt allowing the Fiſh, by a little ſlacken- 
ing the Line, a imall Time to take in the Bait. Ina 
clear Water, indeed, it has been found beſt to o—_ 
at the firſt Biting of the Fiſh, when you angle for 
Trout, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts. 

There are (if any Credit may be given to Report) 


many who in Italy will catch Swallows thus, but more 


eſpecially Martens. This Bird-Angler ſtands on the 
Top of a Steeple to do it, and with a Line twice as 
long as I have ſpoken of. A Hern, that conſtantly fre- 
quented one Place, has been caught flying, with a Hock 
baited withabig Minnow, or ſmall Gudgeon. The Line 


and Hook muſt be ſtrong, and tied to ſome looſe Staff, 


ſo big that ſhe cannot fly away with it, and the Line 

not exceeding two Yards, 
 LINE-CASES; the moſt convenient are with twelve- 
or fourteen Partitions therein, made of the fineſt thin 
Parchment, and a Flap to cover over the Edges, to 
prevent the loſing any thing out of them. In the ſe- 
Hook es ready whipt to Lines of 


F5 Silks 
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Silks of all Sorts and Colours, and fingle ſtrong Hairs. 
Theſe Caſes take but ſmall Room in the Pocket, and 
et in one of them you may put all your Tackle ready 


xed for the Running Line ina muddy or a clear Wa- 


ter; in another, all the Tackling for Ground-Angling, 
with the Float; in another, which muſt be large, the 
Angling-tackle for great Fiſh, as Chub, b 


Salmon; in another, your Angling-tackle for Pike, 


which muſt likewiſe be very large: So that when you tra- 


vel from Home, you may angleany where for moſt Sorts 


of Fiſh at Ground, if you carry with you but a good 
Rod made of Hazle, and the Pieces put into each 

other, which will ſerve you alſo for a alking-ſtaff, 

LINK. A Link is two or more Hairs twiſted toge- 


ther, and a Line is made of ſeveral Links, faſtened 
together with a Fiſherman's Knot. Never make a 
Link of two Hairs, as they are no ſmaller than three, 


OATH 


The Loacu reſembles a Gudgeon in Colour. Its 
— 1— ſoft, and ſlippery, with no diſcerni- 
ble Scales. 

In Shape it is not unlike the Barbel, havinga Beard 
and Wattles at his Mouth. His Sides are of a grey 
Colour and dappled ; his Back of a yellowiſh brown, 
He has ſeven Fins, and ſeldom grows to be above three 
Inches in Length. 

hey begin to ſpawn in April among the Weeds, but 
as they do not all ſpawn at the ſame Time they are al- 
ways in Seaſon, and are moſt commonly ſwallowed 
alive, as being very reſtorative. 

They are generally found in ſmall, ſwift, clear 
Brooks, and lie under Stones, Pieces of Wood, and 
ſuch like things, which they uſe as a Harbour, * 


- _ 
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Vou may angle ſor him cloſe to the Ground with 
a very ſmall Hook, and a proportionable Red-worm. 
There is no Art in taking them, for all you have to do 
is to prevent them from running under ſuch Places as 
will endanger your Tackle, and therefore they are 
to be pulled out immediately. They are good Baits for 
Pike, Pearch, Eel, and large Trout, particularly for 
the latter. Wn | 

LOAD. To load, is to put Shot, &c. to your 
Line. The beſt Method to ſplit a Shot is to lay it on 


the Inſide of a Knife-haft, and as you ſhut it you may 


ſplit it what Depth you pleaſe without Danger of cut- 


ting it through. 


MAGEO1T-BREEDING. Take a Cow's Liver, 


Lights, or Lungs, or Sheep's Head (but Livers are 


the beſt). After it is ſcored with a Knife, hang it up 
and cover it, but not too cloſe, for the Flies will blow 
it better covered than hanging in the open Air. In 
two or three Days after you perceive the Maggots to 
be alive, take down the Liver, and put it into a Bar- 


rel or large Earthen Pan, and there let it remain till 
you think the Maggots arc of full Growth. Then 


take a ſufficient Quantity of Bran, in Proportion to 
the Size of the Liver, and in three or four Days the 
firſt Brood will come out of the Liver into the Bran, 
and there ſcour themſelves. Then in three or four 
Days more take a Stick and run through the Liver, 
— hang it acroſs the Barrel or Pot, when the latter 
Brood will ſoon drop out into the Bran, and like- 
wiſe ſcour themſelves for your Uſe, 
This is the belt Method to prevent their turnin 


to ſeemingly dead blackiſh Grubs, and from thoſe 
to Flies. A Fly-blow will become a Crub, and then 
2 Fly, which will produce other Flies in the Space of 


fifteen Days. 9 | 
If you are willing to preſerve Maggots all the Win- 
ter, you muſt get twoor three Livers about the Begin- 
ning of November ; and, if it be a favourable Seaſon, 
the Flies will blow them as ſtrongly as in the hotter 

Weather, in order to preſerve their Kind againſt the 


next Summer. Theſe _ 1 be managed in the ſame 


Manner 


- 
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Manner as the other, only kept ſomewhat warmer till 
they come to their full Growth, and then throw in a 
* Quantity of Bran, which will ſecure them from 


roſt in Winter: They are to be kept in a Cellar or 


ſome dampiſh Place, in the Barrel or Pot t 

in. Ihus you may preſerve them all the 

at any Time have them ready for Uſe. 
MAGGOT-FISHING begins with May, and con- 


were bred 
inter, and 


tinues till Chriſmas. Maggots are conftantly of Uſe 


in Fiſhing; for all Sorts of Frefh-water Fifh (except 
Salmon, Pike, and Shad) will feed upon this Bait in a 
very plentiful Manner. It is the beſt Bait for Quick- 


neſs of Sport; for upon throwing in a few Handfuls 


of them, by little and little, before you begin to =, 
you will by that Means draw the Fiſh together, an 
they will pick up the Baits from the Bottom, juſt as 
the Poultry will pick up their Food from the Ground. 
It was Burtt = the Prattice to bait the Hook with 
the Maggot, and to bait the Holes with other Sorts of 
Crane tos; which could afford but little Sport ; 
for neither Trout, Grayling, nor Pearch * 
Grains, ſtewed Malt, Paſtes, or any ſuch dead Baits; 
it is therefore neceſſary to bait the Holes with the ſame 


you put 


ones, and make the Fiſh more eager. 
When you fiſh in Rivers with this Bait, your Line 
ſhould be finer than for Pool-fiſhing, and leaded pretty 
heavy: The lower Link muſt be a ſingle Hair, or a fine 
Silk-worm Gut; and always obſerve that your Shot 
we the Bottom, eſpecially in a Stream. 
FLV. It is found by the Side of every Ri- 
ver. See Fries and Ax TITICIAI Flies. It is a 
large beautiful Fly, bred of the Cad-worm, or Earth- 
bob, and is an excellent Bait for a Trout or a Chub, 
five or fix upon a Hook, either at Top or under Wa- 
ter, it likewiſe a good Bait for Dace, either to dib 
with, or under Water, with a Shot juſt ſufficient to 
fink it; you are to angle about ſome willow Buſh (on 
which they are uſually found) frequently raifing your 
Bait, and letting it gently fink again. At firſt this 
Fly makes its Appearance on the Water, and — 


— your Hook; living Baits, when thrown 
into the Water, being much more tempting than dead 


are moſt plentiful in gravelly, ſandy, ſtony Rivers or 


may take very large ones; they are an excellent Bait. 


Fiſh than moſt of the larger ones. 


to make his Appearance in March, and continues vi- 


. aſter Sun-rifing until an Hour 
Baits are fmall Worms of any Sort; and he is caught 


a Summer's Evening, and are a ſure 
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Fiſh are utted with them you will not fail to have 
very _ Sport by any of the above Methods. They 


Brooks. 
 MID-WATER-FISHING is with any hve Fiſh- 
bait, or Worm, or other Batt, at a middle _— or 
ſomewhat lower, and fometimes again within a Foot of 
the Surface, for Trout, Pike, Pearch, or Chub. If 
angle for the latter with five or fix Caterpillars of 
2 on a Hook at a Time, at that Depth, you 


MINNO W, or PINK. 


The M:ixxow is twice as ſmall as a Gudgeon, its 
gone Length being about three Inches ; it however, 
leldom exceeds two Inches. The upper Part above 
the Belly is a greeniſh watery ſky Colour; the Ridge 
of the Back is blackiſh, and the Belly white. Though 
its ſize is ſodiminutive, it is eſteemed a better flavoured 


In April they caſt their Spawn in fandy or gravelly 
1 the Current il ſwift and > Schon 4 
This ſmall Fiſh is uſually caught for a Bait, in order 
to take Pearch, Pike, Trout, or Salmon. He begins 


fible till September, when he retires to the Mud, Weeds, 
and woody Places, for Security, He never ſtirs in 
the Night, nor in daik windy Weather, becauſe the 
Trout at fuch Times is ranging about for Food. 

His Time of biting on a fair Day is from an Hour 
ter Sun-ſet. His 


at Mid-water, or at the Bottom. In angling for him 
it will be proper to uſe a Float. 

MOT H. here is a great one not unlike an Owl, 
with whitiſh Wings on the Infide, and yellowiſh on the 
Outſide and Body; they are ſeen flying in Gardens of 

Uilling Bait, if 
you dib for Chubs with them, particularly in the 

vening. 1 

3 
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To meke the Wings of an artifiezal one, uſe the 


brown Feather of a Mallard, very large; make the 
Body with the Hair of a yellowifh-caloured Englifk 
Land Spaniel, and a white Cock's Hackle over it. 
There are two Sorts of Moths, the Brown and the White, 
which are to be uſed from the Beginning of Tune to 
the middle of July, from eleven o Clock at Night till 
Break of Day, if the Weather be dark and 7 ny. 
The Brown one is ſometimes made of a "25. = of a 


brown Owl, the Body of a light Mohair, with a dark 


rizzle Cock's Hackle for the Legs. The White One's 
Vings are made of a Feather out of the Wing of a 
White Owl ; the Body of white Cotton, and the white 
Hackle of a Cock for the Legs. ES 
_ MUDDLE. To muddle, is to ſtir up the Mud or 


Sand with a Pole, &c. when you fiſh for Gudgeons. 
„ U . 1 . 
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The Mul izr is in Shape much like a Dace, and 


has a flat Head with a ſharp Snout ; and, when he is 


largeſt, his Size is above a Foot and a half long. 


He is ſaid to live upon Weeds and Mud; however 


_ it is certain that he abſtains from Fiſh. 

In the Beginning of the Summer he comes into the 
Rivers in the South of England every Tide, and re- 
turns back with it. The River Axe in Devonſhire, and 
Arundel in Suſſex, are famous — this me ous 
Merſey they continue all Day, and in hot Weat - 
| vs nc even at nea 2 Tides; they are com- 


monly ſeen about large Sand- banks, in ſhallow Water, 


in very great Shoals, and will even leap out of one 
Hole into another that is ſurrounded with Sand, and 
will ſpring over a Net two Feet above Water, as the 
Fiſhermen are drawing for them in the Merſey. They 
never ſwim farther up a River than where the Tide 
0 Y , ? 1 ä runs 
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runs ſalt. They are in Seaſon from May to September, 
and are reckoned excellent Food. 

The 1talians make a Pickle with the Spawn, which 
they call Botargo, in the following Manner: They 
take the whole Roes, and cover them with Salt for 
about four or five Hours, then they preſs them between 
two Planks for a Day and a Night; after which they 


_ waſh them, and ſet them in the Sun to dry for thirteen 


or fourteen Days, taking them in during the Night- 
time, They raiſe the Appetite, provoke Thirſt, and 
give a true Reliſh to Wine. 
Mullets are bold Feeders, and are to be caught 
with moſt Flies that allure the Trout. Within two 
Feet of the Bottom they will take the Lob-worm, or 
the Marſh- worm; but your Tackle muſt be ſtrong, for 
they ſtruggle hard for their Lives. | | 
NIBBLE. A Fiſh is ſaid to nibble, when he docs 


Not take the Bait freely. 


 NIGHT-ANGLING, for the Trout. You muſt have 


a ſtrong Line and large Hook, always proportioning 


your Hook to your Bait, and he muſt have Time to 
gorge it, He will take almoſt any Bait. This Time 


is certainly the beſt for killing the largeſt Fiſh ; which 


are more ſhy in the Day than ſmaller Ones. A dark, 
calm, warm Night is ſure to afford good Sport. The 


_ darker the Night, the better the Fiſh will take the 
Ba; 


Bait. 5 
NIGHT-HOOKS ſhould be thus laid: Procure a 
ſmall Cord ſixteen Yards long, and at equal Diſtances 


tie to it five or fix Hempen Lines, of the Thickneſs of 
the Trowling- line, about eighteen Inches long /* 119% 
faſtening them in ſuch a Manner as you may eaſily re- 
move or put them to again. To each of theſe whip a 


Hook, and bait it with a Minnow, Loach, or Bull- 


head, his Gill-fins cut off; or, for want of theſe, with 
a ſmall Gudgeon, a ſmall Roach, a Piece of Seven- 
Eyes, of about an Inch, and the brighteſt coloured 

can get, which is much the moſt preferable Bait 


for Eels, or with one of the ſmall Brood of Eels; or 


with Beef, or the Pith and Marrow in an Ox or Cow's 
Back-bone, If you bait with any Fiſh, uſe a neue, 
| N | , ' ang" 
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and put it in at his Mouth, and out at his Tail, the 
Head of the Fiſh reſting on the Hook's Bent. Then 
at one End of the Cord faſten a Stone or a Lead 
Weight of about two Pounds, and throw it croſs the 
River in ſome ſtill Deep, or at the Tail or Side of a 
deep Stream. Faſten the other End to ſome Bough or 
Stick on the Water-bank you ſtand on; and in the 
Morning you will feldom fail to find Fiſh enſnared. 
Uſe a great Fiſh Needle to draw the Line through the 
Bait, and out at its Tail, and then let it flip down to 
the Hook's Bent, the Head being downwards, tying 
the Tail to the Line with Thread, and the Top of the 
Hemp Line to the Cord. 
Eels, Chubs, large Trouts, and Pike, are taken 
this Way; but if you lay for Pike, keep the Bait with 
a Float about a Foot from the Be ttom. For other Fiſh, 
let it touch the Bottom. Your great Lob-worm is as 
good a Bait as any for Night-Hooks ; only if you lay 
them in Rivers, pomp the ſmall Fiſh may pull your 
Bait off, and miſs being taken. Therefore Minnows, 
Loaches, Bull-heads, ſmall Gudgeons, Bleak, ſmall 
Roach, ſmall Dace, Seven-Eyes, &c. are the moſt 
certain to ſucceed ; but if you bait with Worms, the 
| Links you fix to your main Line ought to be of Silk, 
for a Worm will rot a Line made of Flax or Hemp in 
twenty-four Hours, ſo that an Eel of a Quarter of a 
Pound will be able to break it. 
 OAK-FLY is known alſo by the Names of the Aſh- 
fly and the Woodcock-fly; in Shropſhire it is called 
the Cannon or Downhill-fly ; and in Lancaſtire the 
Down-looker, It holds good from the Beginning of 
May to the End cf Auguft, it is of a browniſh Colour, 
and uſually found on the Body of an Oak or Aſh, 
ſtanding with his Head downwards towards the Root of 
| the Tree, and is a very good Bait for a Trout. And to 
make ſpeedy Work, put it long-ways on the Hook, 
and at the Point a Cod-bait, and let them fink fix 
Inches or a Foot into the Water, raiſe it gently, and 
having a ſhort dibbing Line, you need not fear | ona 
in clear Water. Inſtead of a Cod-bait, if you have it 
not, you may uſe an Oak-worm or Green-grub, gry 
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dub with black Woo and Ifabella-coloured Mohair, 
and bright browniſh Bears Hair warped on with yellow 
Silk, but the Head of an Afh-colour ; others dub it 


with an Orange-tawney and black Ground; others 
with blackiſh Wool and Gold-twiſt, the W ings of the 
Brown of a Mallard's Feather : The Body may be 


made of a Bittern's Feather and a Woodcock's Wing. 
A Bittern's Feather makes a good Wing. 8 
OBSERVATIONS neceſſary to be attended to in 


Angling. When the Night proves dark, cloudy, or 
windy, and the Moon ſhines little, or not at all, next 
Day there will be little or no Sport, except for {mall 
Fiſh: For Trout and great Fiſh then range about to 


devour others. | 

In ſmall, clear, and ſhallow Brooks, where the 
Mills ſtand and keep up the Water, you will ſeldom 
catch Fiſh at Ground or with a Fly, except about the 


Pen; for Fiſh, efpecially Trouts, dare not then come 
out of their Hold, 95 of the Shallowneſs of the 
Water, and as the 

* be pſa 


/ater then brings no Aliment with 


' Obſerve, that when you angle in a clear Water, ei- 


ther for Trouts, Grayhngs, or Salmon Smelts, if y 


have fo much Dexterity as to do it with a ſingle Hair 
for two Links next your Hook, you will certainly catch 


three Fiſh for one, againſt any that angle with three 


Hairs next the Hook. And though you may now and 
then loſe a large Trout by his breaking your Line, yet 


if you had not been fo ſmall tackled, ten to one that 


he had ever bit, and the Number of Bites will com- 
ſate the Loſs. You may fiſh with leſs Hazard at 
ottom than at Top with fine Tackle, becauſe a Trout 
at Fly ſhoots with a rapid Agility at your Bait, and 
from when he hath taken it, with his Head gene- 


rally downwards : but at the Ground, or in Mid-water, 


he takes the Bait gently, and glides away far more 
leiſurely. F 

Fiſh take all Sorts of Baits moſt eagerly and freely, 
and with the leaſt Suſpicion, when you preſent them 1a 
ſuch Order and Manner as Nature affords them, or as 


the Fiſh themſelves uſually take them, Some Baits are pe- 
; | culiar 
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culiar to certain Countries and Rivers, of which every 


Angler may, in his own Place, make proper Obſerva- 


tion. Several of the foregoing may be taken in 
ſome Rivers, and not in others; and the 
ſame Baits are taken earlier in ſome Rivers than in 
. others, and ſooner cr later in ſome Years than others; 
| Wherever you can find large Shoals of Fiſh, (ex- 
cept about their Spawning Time,) they will — if 
you —_—_— Baits. Fiſh with a fine Line in a 

Current, which will require a leſs Quantity of Lead 


1 you angle for {mall Fiſh at Ground, uſe a Line of 


engl e Hairs and a Float made of Sea-Gull Feathers. 
ſt you are angling, do not give them more Bait- 
ing, than will keep them together; but when you in- 
| tend to angle in the Morning, bait well the E 

| before; and likewiſe in the Morning, if you intend to 
ns oy the Evening. | 
N er 1 Eſteem, to angle in a 
Day and Water, from about the 10th of 
= the End of Auguft, is from Sun-riſe till half an 
Hour after Ten o'Clock, and from half an Hour 
after Two o'Clock until Sun-ſet. But if the Day 


be dark, cloudy, om or lowering, eſpecially 


if at ſuch a Time tle Breeze blow from any 
but the North or — will nat fail of 
catchingFiſh i in any Hour of the Day. In March, the Be- 
un, - A „ and all the Winter — 
ou Day, from about one Hour 
j ng q—— gs half an Hour before * 4 
either i in a muddy or clear Water; and you may even 
angle all the Day in a muddy Water, f on Mid- 
dle of April until the End of Auguſt ; though early in 
the Morning and late in the Evening are beſt. 


When Trouts leap out of the Water, and Pikes 


de, in Purſuit of other Fiſh, they will bite well, if 
ou angle with Tackle and Baits proper for the Sea- 
n and Fiſh. 


When Floods have earried away all the Filth that 


the Rain had waſhed from the higher Grounds into the 
River, ſo that the River keepeth its uſual Bounds, 1 


vening 


„ » 
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the Moon ſhines, great Fiſh, Trouts eſpeci 
wary and fearful, as in dark, gloomy, and windy Days; 
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is of a wheyiſh, cheſnut, brown, or Ale- Colour, it is 
then good to angle at Ground. B 

A little before any Fiſh ſpawn, they come into the 
gravelly, ſandy Fords, to rub and looſen their Bellies, 
and then and there they bite well. | 


At the Conflux of Rivers, and where they cbb and 
flow, Fiſh ſometimes bite very well, but in the Ebb 


moſt uſually ; and alſo at the Pointing of a Lide. 


In February, March, the Beginning of April, Sep- 


tember and all the Winter Months, Fiſh bite beſt in 
the Sun-ſhiny, warm, and middle Part of the Day, no 
Wind ſtirring, and the Air clear. 

Fiſh riſe beſt at the Fly after a Shower that has not 


muddied the Water, yet has beaten the Gnats and Flies 


into the River. Vou may, in ſuch a Shower, obſerve 
them to riſe much, if you can but endure the Rain. 
In calm, clear, and Star-light Nights, 2 if 
ally, 


but if the next Day prove dark, cloudy, „and 


windy, and the Water in order, you may be ture of 
Sport, if there be Plenty of Fiſh in the River. 
| Morning and Evening are beſt for Ground-line, for 

à Trout, or other Fiſh, in clear Weather and Water: 
But in dark, cloudy Weather, or muddy Water, you 


= angle at Ground all Day. 3 
Great Fiſh, as Trouts in particular, feed moſt in the 


Night, eſpecially if it be dark, or windy ; and they . 


bite not the next Day, - unleſs it proves dark or windy, 


and then a little in the Afternoon * 


All Fiſh bite keener and better, eſpecially in Sum- 


mer, in ſwiſt, rapid, ſtony, and gravelly Rivers, than 


in thoſe that run gently, and glide on Slime and Mud. 
In little Brooks that fall into large Rivers, where 


the Tide comes up only in freſh Waters, or Waters a 


little brackiſh ; it you begin at the Mouth of ſuch 


Brooks, juſt as the Tide comes in, and go up with the 


Head of the Tide, and return with the Ebb, you may 
take many good Trouts; and if the Tide do not foul 


the Water, they will riſe at the Fly; or if you com 


immediately after a Shower that hath raiſed the Water, 
| | O 
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' 
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or juſt as any Mill-water begins to come down, and ſo 
roceed with the Courſe of the Current, Trouts will 

Cae eargerly, becauſe, expecting the Water to bring 

down Food with it, they come forth to ſeek it. 
When Rains raiſe the Rivers, and keep them for 


ſome Time above their ordinary Height, Trouts leave 


the larger Rivers, and retire into fuch ſmall Brooks as 
are almoſt dry in hot Summers; and in ſuch Brooks 
| you ſhould then angle for them; and in the River 
where ſuch Brooks diſcharge themſelves, at the Fall of 
a Flood you will uſually have good Sport, They gene- 
rally quit the great Rivers at Michaelmas, and go into 


_ {mall Rivulets to ſpawn, and are frequently there de- 


ſtroyed by idle and diſorderly Fellows, with groping or 
otherwiſe, which does more Injury to the Breed of 
_ Fiſh, than all the Summer's Andie, 


ORL-FLY, is a four-winged Fly, which is generally 
ſeen fluttering along the Surface of the Water, and 
molt Fiſh are remarkably fond of it. See AnrIr I- 


0141 Fries, 
_ OTTER is a deſtruftive Animal that ſhould be k 


at a Diſtance ; for if he once finds out your Pond, he 


will haunt it till he has devoured all your Fiſh. 


PANNIER. A Conveniency made of flit Ofiers, or 


Withy, to be the more light, in which an Angler car- 
ries all the Tools and Tackle he makes uſe of. 
PASTES are variouſly compounded, almoſt accord- 
ing to the Angler's own Fancy; but there ſhould-always 
be a little Cotton Wool, ſhaved Lint, or fine Flax, to 
keep the Parts of it together, that it may not fall off the 


Hook. White Bread and Honey will make a pro- 


per Paſte for Carp and Tench. Fine white Bread 
alone, with a little Water, will ſerve for Roach and 
Dace; and Mutton Suet and ſoft new Cheeſe for a Bar- 
bel. Strong Cheeſe, with a little Butter, and coloured 
2 with Saffron, will make a good Winter Paſte 
for a Chub. 


Other Paſtes are made aSfollow : Take Bean-flour, 
or, if that is not to be got, Wheat-flour, and the ten- 
dereſt Part of the Leg of a young Rabbit, Whelp, or 
Kitten; as much Virgin-wax and Sheep-ſuet: Beat 
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them in a Mortar till they are perfectly incorporated; 
then, with alittle clarified Honey, temper them before 
the Fire into a Paſte. Some omit the Bean and Wheat- 
flour, others the Virgin-wax and Sheep-ſuet, only 
when they uſe it for Carp. 

Take Sheeps Blood, Cheeſe, fine white Bread, and 
clarified Honey: Make all into a Paſte. 

Take Cherries without Stones, Sheeps Blood, fine 
- =—=S and Saffron to colour it with, and make a 

aſte. | | 
Take fat old Cheeſe, ſtrong Rennet, Mutton Kid- 
ney- ſuet, Wheat-flour, and Anniſeed-water ; beat them 
all into a Paſte, If it be for Chub, add ſome roaſted 
Bacon. 

Take the fatteſt old Cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt Rennet, 
Mutton Kidney Suet, and Turmeric reduced into a 
fine Powder ; work all into a Paſte. Add the Turmeric 
only till the Paſte becomes of a very fine yellow Co- 


Jour. This is excellent for Chub, as are aiſo the two 


following: 

Take tome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſhire Cheeſe 
ou can the Crumb of a fine Manchet: or French 
oll, and ſome Sheeps Kidney Suet: Put theſe in a 

Mortar, and beat them into a Paſte, adding as much 


clarified Honey as will be fufficient to ſweeten it. 


Lake a jew Shrimps or Prawns, pull off their Shells 
and Skzns, and beat the clear Meat in a Mortar, with 
a little Honey, till it becomes a Paſte, When you 
bait with a Piece of this, let the Point of the Hook be 
but lightly covered. : 

Take fine Flour and Butter, with Saffron to colour 
it, and make a Paſte for Roach and Dace. 

But among all the Variety of Paſtes, there is none 

led as that imple and plain one made with 

white Bread, mixed up with the Water wherein you 
fiſb ; which requires only clean Hands. 

The following Obſervations concerning Paſtes may 


| be of uſe to a young Angler, being all founded on 


Experience. 
Irs September, and all the Winter Months, when you 
angle for Chub, Carp, and Bream, with Paſte, let on 
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Bait be as big as a large Hazle- nut: But for Roach and 
Dace, the Bigneſs of an ordinary Bean is ſufficient. 
You may add to any Paſte, Aſſa-fœtida, Oil of 
1 of the Oak. Oil of Ivy, Oil of Peter, Gum 
Ivy, and many other Things, which fometimes won- 
_ derfully increaſe your Sport. | | 
When you — with Paſte, you ſhould chuſe a ſtill 
Place, and uſe a Quill-float, with a ſmall Hook. A 
quick Eye with a nimble Rod and Hand, will lkewile 
— The ſame Rule holds in regard to all tender 
; aits, | 

The Spawn of any Fiſh, (Salmon eſpecially), beat 
to a Paſte, or boiled til ſo hard as 12 2 the 
Hook; or the Fleſh of any Fiſh beat to Paſte, or cut 
into {mall Bits, is a choice Bait for almoſt all Fiſh. 

Take Cocculus Indicus, finely pounded, four Qunces, 
mix it with Cummin, old Cheeſe, and Wheat-flour, 
about two Ounces of each, work them into a Paſte with 
white Wine, then divide it into Pieces about the Size 
of Peale, which throw into ſtanding Waters; all that 
_ taſte will preſently be ſtupified and ſwim to the Top, 
ſo that you may catch them with your Hands. Some 
uſe Brandy inſtead of Wine, and put Nux Vomica, 
finely grated, into the Compoſition. | 

Take Goats Blood, Barley Meal, and Lees of ſweet 
white Wine, mix them with the Lungs of a Goat, 
boiled and pounded fine ; make the whole into Pills, 
which throw into Ponds or Pits, and you may ſoon 
catch the Fiſh, who will prove intoxicated. 
 PATER-NOSTER-LINE. Six or eight very ſmall 
Hooks tied along a Line, half a Foot above each 
other. i 
PATIENCE is a neceſſary Article, where a Gentle- 

man fiſhes without having read this Book, or having 
got practical Knowledge. 6 
' PEACOCK, or KING's FISHER FLY, is a good 
Bait for Salmon. It is ſometimes called the King's 
Fiſher Fly, from the Beauty of its Colours; but as the 
Wings and Body of it greatly reſemble a Peacock's 
Neck, that ſcems to be its proper Name, It comes * 
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the Middle of June and continue; till the latter End 
i of Auguſt, as does the Dragon Fly. 
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Called in Cumberland, Barſe, is generally, when fultt. 
grown, about twelve or fourtcen Inches long; ſom. 
times, though but ſeldom, they attain to fifteen, which 
is an extraordinary Size, | p 
This Fiſh is Hog-backed, and rather broad than 

_ otherwiſe. The Colour inclines a little to a duſky 
Yellow, with five or fix blackiſh Places like Girdles 
proceeding from the Back towards the Belly. 

The Fleſh of this Fiſh is firm and of an agreeable 
Taſte, of eaſy Digeſtion, and very wholeſome; but 
the Liver is uſually thrown away, becauſe it is apt to 

be meaſly. 51 5 
They fpawn but once a Year, and that is from the 

latter End of February, till the Beginning of May. 

Some think the Male is to be diſtinguiſhed from the 

Female by the Fins being of a deeper Red. 5 

The moſt natural Places for this Fiſh are Rivers, 

and yet he will live and thrive well enough when ſhut 

up in a Pond. In the Day time he does not ſeem to 

be fond of any particular Haunt, becauſe he is almoſt 

continually roving about in queſt of Food, being a 

very voracious Fiſh And yet they are more likely to 

be found urider the Hollow of a Bank, the Piles of 

Bridges, Stumps of Trees, or in a gentle Stream of a 
F middling Depth. In the Night, indeed, they retire to 


a Place of  Repoſe, which if you are fo lucky as to dif- ö 
cover, early in che Morning, you have a fair Chance ; 
| to t 
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to take them all, for they bite very boldly, and 
rally herd together, — the — of 2 — 2 
diſcourage the reſt from falling into the ſame Danger. 
Ile bites beſt in warm Weather; yet, in the very 
Midſt of Summer he is ſooneſt taken in cool, cloudy, 

and windy Weather, and/you may angle for him any 
Time of the Day, but you will be more likely to ſuc- 
ceed from five to eight in the Morning, and from four 
till Sun- ſet in the Afternoon. f 


In angling for Pearch you need not continue long 
in the ſame Place, for they uſually bite as ſoon as the 
Bait drops in; you ought to angle at or near the Bot- 


tom, conſtantly raiſing your Bait almoſt to the Top, 
letting it drop gently again. The Dock or Flag-worm 


Aan excellent Bait. 


worm, two upon the Hook at a Time, well ſcoured in 


Moſs, unleſs it be in the Mole, and ſome other Rivers 


that run into the Thames, where Minnows are ſcarce. 
They are not very nice in the Choice of their Feed, 


and have ſometimes been caught with a Fly in fiſhing. 
for Trout; but this happens very ſeldom, as _ do 


race 


not ſeem to underſtand that Bait. Sometimes a 
at a Time have been caught in angling for Gudgeons, 


with two Hooks baited wuh Red-worms. They will | 


take their own Gills very well. | 

They take the Bait bel within a Foot of the Ground, 
and ſwallow it inſtantly, becauſe they have the largeſt 
Mouth, in Proportion to their Size, of any other Fiſh. 
However, when you fiſh with a Minnow or Frog, 
they ſhould have a little more Time when you ſtrike, 
than when you bait with a Worm. | 

The Pearch is a Fiſh that ſtruggles hard for his Life, 


and conſequently yields the Angler much Diverſion. 


| When a Pearch is purſued by the Pike, he ſets up his 
- prickly Fins, and often ſaves himſelf from being iwal- 


"- 


one, owes mn Time to gorge the Bait ; but if it 
is a im 


| one you may ſtrike inſtandy, eſpecially if 
e 


your Bait be a Brandling. 


* moſt likely Baits are Worms, Minnows, and 
{mall Frogs: but the moſt ſure killing is the Brandling- 


wed, If you find that you have a Bite from a large 


| 
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He will bite at a Worm, a Minnow, or a little Frog: 
of which you may find many in Hay- time: Of Worms, 
the Lob-worm or the Brandling 1s taken to be the beſt, 
being well ſcoured in Moſs or Fennel; and next, the 
Worm that lies under a Cow-dung, with a bluiſh Tail. 
He will alſo take the Red-worm and the Dew- worm. 

When the Pearch bites. be ſure you give him Time 
enough to pouch the Hock, for there was ſcarce ever 
any Angler that gave him too much. Some, in ang- 
ling for Pearch, will ſuffer their Bait to touch the 
Ground, eſpecially when they fiſh with a Worm. The 
turning of the Water, or Eddy, in a good Gravel- 


| ſcour, is an excellent Flace for Sport. Your Tackle 


ſhould be ſtrong, becauſe, in fiſhing for Pearch, Pikes 
are often taken, Bait the Ground over Night with 
Lob-worms cut in Pieces. 

The following Directions in angling for Pearch with 
a Worm, may be worth obſerving: In March, uſe the 
Red-worm at the Bottom: In April, the Oak-worm, 
a young Frog with its Feet cut off, or a Red-ſnail : In 
May, the Dock-worm, or the Bait that breeds on the 
Oſier-leaf, the Oak leaf, and the Hawthorn : In June, 
the Red-worm with the Head cut off, and a Cod-bait 
= before it, or the Dor: In July, the large Graſo- 
wpper, or Dunghill-grub: In Auzuft, and the follow- 
ing Months, Red-worms, or Brandlings; at any Time, 
two or three Gentles. 

He has been often ſiſhed for with two Hooks and a 
live Minnow with good Succeſs, The Hooks have 
been tied to Silk, one of which is put through the up- 


— Jaw, and the other through the Middle of the 


ck. 

When you bait with a Frog, thruſt the Hook through 
its 9 near the Thigh, and when you throw it into 
the Water keep it from the Shore as much as poſſible, 


for it will be for making thither unleſs prevented. 
As the Pearch generally ſwallows the Bait, arid as it 
is difficult to get the Hook out of his Entrails without 
breaking the Line, it will be neceſſary to carry an in- 
ſtrument in your Pocket which is called a Gorge. It: 
may be made of Iron, 1 about fix Inches 


long 
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long and Half an Inch thick, with a Hollow at the 
Extremity. This hollow End you are to thruſt down 
the Throat of the Fiſh till you feel the Hook, at the 
ſame Time keeping your Line trait, leſt the Hook 


ſhould catch again; when you have diſengaged it with 


this Inſtrument, you may draw them both out care- 


fully together. 


PERRIWINKLES, taken out of the Shell, are 


good Baits for Roach in the River Thames, as are like- 


wiſe Shrimps uncaſed for the Pike and Chub. 
PIKE, LUCE, „ PICKEREL, 
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The Pike is a very voracious Fiſh, and often grows 


to an enormous Size. In a Ditch near IVallingford 


two were caught, one of. which, being the Milter, 
weighed fifty-one Pound, and the Spawner fiſty-ſeven. 
The Ditch runs into the Thames, and they had retired 
thither in order to ſpawn. 8 
The Make of a Pike is long, the Head is flat, the 
Back ſquare; the Snout very prominent, almoſt like 
the Bill of a Duck, and the lower Jaw is longer than 
the upper. The Mouth is very wide, and the Tail 
forked His Body is covered with {mall thick Scales, 
moiſtened on the Edges with a Kind of Mucus, which 
may be eaſily wiped off; to this Mucus is owing that 
greeniſh Caſt which we behold in this Fiſh, and the 
younger he is the greener he appears. If the Back and 
Sides are placed towards the Light, there appears ſome- 
thing of a golden Hue. The Sides are ſpotted with 
yellow. and the Belly with white. On the Tail there 
are duſky Spots and reddiſh Lines, eſpecially towards 
the Corners. The Tceth in the lower Jaw are crook- 
ed, in the upper there are none, but on the Palate 
there is a triple Row. The Tongue is Broad, black, 
a little forked, and rough with Teeth. The Eyes * 
1 pu 


„ * 


and others, concerning his ravenous Diſpoſition. Cer- 
tain it is, they will not ſpare their own Kind; and if 


They who maintain it, aſſert, that where none have 
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of a Gold Colour, and ſeem to be a little ſunk into the 
Head; and therefore the moſt commodious Way of 
holding him is, by putting the Fore-tinger into one 
Eye, and the Thumb into the other. The Head and 
Gills are ſpotted with Variety of {mail Holes. 

The Liver is of a pale Fleſh-colour. The Gall- 
bladder is joined to the upper Part of the Liver, and is 
emptied into the Gut by a long Dutt; the Gall itlelf 
is of a greeniſh Yellow, The Spleen is of a blackiſh 
Colour, and almoſt triangular. The Heart is of the 
ſame Figure, The Gut 1s covered with Fat, and is 
folded back three Times. The Stomach is large, and 
wrinkled on the Inſide. 

It is called a Fack till it becomes twenty four inches 
long, after that a Pite. This Fiſh is of fo voracious a 
Nature, that he will ſwallow another Fiſh almoit as big 
as himſelf. There are ſeveral Stories related by Gefner, 


the Pearch fares better than other Fiſh, it is only on 
Account of its prickly Fins; for they will fometimes 
take it croſs-wiſe in their Mouths, and when it is 
dead, and its Fins laid flat, they will ſwallow it Head 
foremoſt. mo | | 
The Growth of a Pike is very rapid; one weighing 
four Ounces was put into a Pit, and the Year follow- 
ing proved to weigh twenty Ounces. It is {aid to live 
to a very conſiderable Age. 
A Pike will ſometimes clear a Pond or Pit of every 
other Fiſtr. A Gentleman in Chefhzre, had ſtored a 
Pit; but when he laded it, in Expectation of catching 
a great Number of Fiſh, to his Diſappointment he 
found only a large lean Pike, which had devoured all 
the Store-fiſh, and had in his Stomach a Water-wag- 
tail, and a young Throſtle, which were ſuppoſed to 
have been hopping on a Twig near the Water. 
The Pike uſually feeds on Fiſh or Frogs, and ſome- 
times on a Weed of his own, called Pickerelweed. It 
is a vulgar Error, that Pikes are bred of this Weed. 
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deen put into Ponds, yet they have been there found in 
Abundance; and that there has always been Plenty of that 
Weed in ſuch Ponds. But this, admit it to be true, is far 
from being a ſufficient Argument againſt an univerſal 
Law of Nature, which holds in Vegetables as well as 
Animals, That nothing can beproduced but by the Seed 
of its own Species. Even the Flies in corrupted Fleſh 
are no otherwiſe the Effects of that Corruption, than as 
it ſerves them for a proper Neſt and Nouriſhment. And 
doubtleſs, by Parity of Reaſon, there will be more 
Pikes found where there is a Plenty of this their favou- 
rite Weed, than in any other Place, without the Weed's 
contributing in the leaft to their original Production. 

The uſual Time of Spawning is in March, ſome-' 
times ſooner, if the Spring be forward. They retire 

into Ditches, as is ſuppoſed, that other Fiſh may not 
_ devour their Spawn. They are prodigious Breeders; 

Baltner reckoned no lefs than a hundred and forty- 

eight thouſand Eggs of Spawn in one Row. They 
grow faſt while young. for in the firſt Year only they 
grow to the Length of ſixteen Inches, if the Brook be 
clear in which they are ſpawned. When he comes to 
be thirty Inches he is at a ſtand, and then thrives in 
Thickneſs. It is a very uncommon Sight to meet 
with one full four Feet long. | 

They are in Scafon all the Year, except in Spawn- 
ing-time, and about ſix Weeks after it; therefore 
February, March, April, and May, are the worſt Months, 
but eſpecially March and April; for in Part of the other 
Months, at leaſt, they may be in pretty good Order, 
eſpecially the Male. „ 

The Fleſh is white, firm, dry, and ſweet, eſpecially 
of a River Pike. Some think the larger they grow the 


more agreeable in their Taſte. But ſome think, when 

they weigh more than twelve Pounds, they have a 

_ 4 Rank neſs, and under three, they are flabby and 

inſipid. | 
The Pike is fond of a quiet, ſhady, unfrequented 

Weeds, Flags, or 

Bull- 


Water, and lurks in the Midſt of” 
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' Bull-ruſhes : Vet he often makes Excurſions from 
thence, and ranges about in Search of Prey, In Win- 


ter and cold Weather he lies deep, and near the Bot- 


tom, but as the Weather grows warm he frequents the 
| Shallows. In a very hot, clear, ſultry Day he may be 


feen lying on the Surface of the Water, but then you 
cannot tempt him with any Bait. It is obfervable that 


2 Pike generally ſwims ſingle ; as they prey upon each 


other, and all other Fiſh except the Pearch fly from 


them. 


His beſt biting Time is early in the Morning and 
late in the Evening, when there is a briſk Wind, and 
where the Water is clear. If they bite at all, they will 
take the Bait at firſt ; it is therefore needleſs to throw 


it often into the ſame Place. 


He will take any Sort of Bait, except a Fly ; but 


the principal are young Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, 


Minnows, Loaches, and Bleak : In Tuty young Frog; 
and Salmon- ſmelts are proper; and in Winter the Fa: 
of Bacon. Your Baits in general ſhould be freſh, 
fweet, and clean, and if you expett to catch large ones, 


let not your Baits be too ſmall, otherwiſe you may 


nd a great deal of Time to no P ſe. 
Pk. beſt of the Water-frogs fo ® Pike is the yel - 
loweſt that yo 1 can get, for that the Pike will ſoone t 
take: And that your Frog may cortinue long aliv2, 
put your Hook into its Mouth (which you may eafil - 


do from the Middle of April to Auguſt, when the Frog”: 
Mouth cloſes up, and continues fo for at leaſt tix 


Months,) and out at his Gills, and then with a fine 


Needle and Silk faſten the upper Part of his Leg with 
only one Stitch to the Arming-wire of your Hook, or 


tie it — above the upper ſoint to the armed Wire, 
being careful to hurt him as little as poſſible. 

There are feveral Ways of fiſhing for a Pike, but 
the principal are Trowling, Trimmer-angling, ar.d 
Snap-angling. 

In Trowling, a Rod muſt be uſed, adapted to the 
1 being provided with a Winch and Rings. 

be Line ſhould be made of green Silk, or Thread, 
and ſhould be forty Yards long, or more, if the River 
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be broad. Very great Care ſhould be taken that your 
Line may run freely out, for if it knots, or tangles, 
and by that means checks the Motion of the Pike as 
he runs away with the Bait, he will let it go, and will 
not be prevailed upon to take it again very ſoon, un- 
Jeſs debe hungry indeed. When you have fixed your 
Rait on your Hook, with as little Damage to it as poſ- 
nble, caſt it up and down ſuch Places as you imagine 
the Pike frequents, letting it fink a conſiderable Depth 
before you pull it up again. When the Pike comes, 
you may ſometimes perceive it by a Motion in the Wa- 
ier, or at leaſt you may feel him, which is the ſame_ 
Thing. When this happens, your Buſineſs is to give 
hm line enough, that he may have free Scope to go 
ere he pleaſes without the leaſt Check, for the Rea- 
lons above mentioned. When he is got into his Hold, 
there let him lie till you perceive the Line move, and 
then you may conclude he has pouched the Bait; then 


wind up your Line till you think it is almoſt ſtraight, 


and with a nimble Jerks contrary to the Way the 
Pike takes, hook, and land him as ſoon as you can. 

A Trimmer is made uſe of in the ſtill Part of a Ri- 
ver, or in a pond, Meer or canal. Your Bait, which 
ſhould be a young Roach, Dace, or Gudgeon, may 
hang about Mid-water, and may be left to itfelf while 
you are fiſhing elſewhere, By this Artifice one Per- 
ion may do as much Execution as if he had a Com- 
panion along with him, with little or no additional 
Trouble to himſelf. For further Directions fee Txowr- 
ixc, under the Article ANGLING, 

A Snap is generally two large Hooks placed Back to 
Pack, and a — in the Middle to hang your 
Bait upon. When you make uſe of it, take a Gud- 
geon, Jace, or ſmall Roach, and fix it to the ſmall 
look, by running it under the Backfin ; then let it 
ſwim down the Current, and when you perceive the 
Float to be drawn under Water, you may conclude 
the Pike has laid hold of it; therefore give it a {mart 
Jerk, ard without allowing him Tim i play, keep 
vour Line always ſtraight, drawing h a towards the 
Shore as ſoon as you can withuut breaking your Tackle, 
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and then with your Landing net throw him out of the 


Water. It will always be the moſt prudent Method 


to have Gimp or Braſs-wire next your Hook, and 
your Line to be rather ſhorter than the Rod. 

In Trowling, the Head of the Bait-fiſh muſt be at the 
Bent of the Hook, and muſt come out at or near his 
Tail. But the effential Difference between theſe two 
Methods is, that in the former, the Pike is always ſuf- 
fered to pouch or ſwallow the Bait ; but in the latter, 
you are to ſtrike as ſoon as he has taken it. 

The common Trowling-hook, for a living Bait, con- 
fiſts of two large Hooks, with one common Shank, 
made of one Piece of Wire, of about three Quarters of 


an Inch long, placed Back to Back, fo that the Points 
may not ſtand in a right Line, but inchne fo much in- 


wards, as that they with the Shank may form an Angle, 
little leſs than equilateral. At the Top of the Shank 
is a Loop, left in the bending the Wire to make the 
Hook double, through which is put a ſtrong twiſted 
Braſs-wire, of about ſix Inches long; and to this is 
looped another ſuch Link, but both ſo looſe, that 


the Hook and the lower Link may have Room to play: 


To the End of the Line faſten a Steel Swivel. 

But there is a Sort of 'Trowling-hook different from 
that already deſcribed, and to which it is thought pre- 
ferable, which will require another Management : 
This is no more than two fingle Hooks tied Back to 
Back, with a ſtrong Piece of Gimp between the Shanks; 
in the whipping the Hook and the Gimp together make 
a ſmall Loop, and take into it two Links of Chain of 
about an eighth of an Inch Diameter; and into the 
lower Link, by means of a ſmall Staple of Wire. faſten 
by the greater End a Bit of Lead, of a conical Figure, 
and ſomewhat ſharp at the Point. Theſe Hooks are 
to be had at the Fiſhing-tackle Shops, ready fitted up, 

This latter Kind of Hook is to be thus ordered, viz. 
Put the Lead into the Mouth of the Bait-fiſn, and few 
it up; the Fiſh will live ſome Time, and will ſwim 
with near the ſame Eaſe as if at Liberty. But if you 
trowl with a dead Bait, as ſome do, let the Shank be 
about fix Inches long, and leaded from the Middle as 
low as the Bent of the Hook, to which a Fiece of very 
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firong Gimp muſt be faſtened, by a Staple, and two 
Links of Chain; the Shank mult be barbed like a Dart, 
and the Lead a Quarter of an Inch ſquare : The Barb 
of the Shank muſt ſtand like the Fluke of an Anchor, 
which is June in a contrary Direction to that of the 
Stock. Let the Gimp be about a Foot long, and to the 
End thereof fix a Swivel. To bait it, thruſt the Barb 
of the Shank into the Mouth of the Bait-ſiſh, and 


bring it out of his Side near the Tail; when the Barb 
is thus brought through, it cannot return, and the 


Fiſh will lie perfectly ſtrait ; a Circumſtance that ren- 
ders the Trouble of tying the Tail unneceſſe ry. 
There is yet another Sort of Trowling-hook, which 
is, indeed, no other than what moſt Writers on this 
$Subjett have mentioned; whereas the others, here de- 
icribed, are late Improvements ; and this is a Hook 
either ſingle or double, with a long Shank, leaded 
about three Inches up the Wire with a Piece of Lead 


about a Quarter of an Inch ſquare at the greater or 


lower End: Fix to the Shank an armed Wire about 


hx Inches long; to bait this Hook, thruſt your Wire 


into the Mouth of the Fiſh, quite through his Belly, 
and out at his Tail, placing the Wire fo as that the 


Point of the Hook may be even with the Belly of the 


Bait-fiſh ; and then tie the Tail of the Fiſh with ſtrong 
Thread to the Wire. Some faſten it with a Needle 
and Thread, which is a neat Way. | - 

Both with the Trowl and at the Snap, cut away one 


of the Fins of the Bait-fiſh cloſe at the Gills, and ano- 


ther behind the Vent on the contrary Side; which will 
make it play the better. 

The uit being thus fixed, is to be thrown in. and 
kept in conſtant Motion in the Water, lometimes ſuf- 
fered to fink, then gradually raiſed; now drawn with 
tie Stream, and then againſt it; fo as to counterſeit 


tae Motion of a ſmall Fiſh in ſwiming. If a Fike is 


near, he miſtakes the Bait for a living Fiſh, ſeizes it 
with prodigious Greedineſs, goes off with it to his Hold, 
ard in about ten Minutes pouches it. When he has 
thus ſwallowed the Bait, you wall lee the Line move, 


which 
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which is the Signal for ſtriking him; do this with two 


luſty Jerks, and then play him. 

- Chuſe to trowl in clear, and not in muddy Water, 

and in windy Weather, if the Wind be not Eaſterly. 
Some uſe in Trowling and Snapping, two or more 


'Swivels to their Line; by Means whereof the twiſting 


of the Line is prevented, the Bait plays more freely, 


and, though dead, is made to appear as if alive; 


which, in Rivers, is doubtleſs an excellent Way: But 


thoſe who can like to fiſh in Ponds or ſtill Waters, 


will find very little Occaſion for more than one. : 
The Pike is alſo to be caught with a Minnow ; for 


which Method take the following Directions : 


Get a ſingle Hook, flender, and long in the Shank : 


let it reſemble the Shape of a Shepherd's Crook; put 


Lead upon it, as thick near the Bent as will go into 
the Minnow's Mouth: Place the Point of the Hook 
directly up the Face of the Fiſh ; let the Rod be as 
long as you can hand{omely manage, with a Line of 
Length: caſt up and down, and manage it as 
when you trowl with any other Bait : If, when the 
Pike hath taken your Bait, he runs to the End of the 
Line before he hath gorged it, do not ſtrike, but hold 
Aill only. and he will return back, and {wallow it ; 
But if you uſe that Bait with a Trowl, it is preterable 
to all others. | | | 
When you have ſtruck him, be ſure to have your 
Line ready and flack, that he may take as much Liber- 
ty as he will: For when he finds himfelf trapanned 
with the Hook, he will uſe all his Might and Cunning 
to get looſe. As you will feel him come eaſily towards 
you, you may be {till drawing, till you feel him make 
Reſiſtance again: Then let him have his Swing till his 


Fury is over; after which gather your Line to you 


again till he ſtarts away ; and if you can get him to 
the Top, it will fooner tire him: For the more he 


ſtrives and throws himſelf from you, the ſooner will 


he be weary. Aftzr this Manner, by drawing him up, 
and lettiag him looſe again, you may tame him till you 


bring him to Shore, and land him by the Net. Eut in 


caſe you be unprovided with this Convenience, beware 
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of attempting to take him out by the Back or Tail, but 
graſp him by the Head, and put your Fingers into his 
Eyes. It you lay hold by his Gills, your Fingers may | 
be injured with his Bites, which are venomous. 

There are two other Ways of taking Pikes, fre- 
quently practiſed, though not ſo much by the fair An- 
gler as the two former are: Theſe are called Snaring 
and Hooking. In May, Tune, and Juby, in a clear, 
calm, hot, gleamy Day, Pikes ſoar on the Water's Sur- 
face, or near it: Then fix a Snare, or Running - nooſe 
of Wire, to the End of a ſtrong Packthread, a Yard 
and a Half long, and the other End of the Packthread 
io a long Pole that is manageable. Your Snare being 
_ you may obſerve Jacks lie on the Top of the 

ater, and eaſily put the Nooſe over the Head and 
_ Gill Fins, and with a quick and ſmart Jerk hoiſt them 
to Land, 3 | 5 

Or, 10 may, at that Time, take a Line of ſeven or 
eight Feet, and arm to it a Hook of the largeſt Size, 
having the Shank leaded neatly, that the Weight ma 
guide it at Pleaſure, and you may ſtrike the Pike with 
the bare Hook when they go a Frogging into Ditches, 
and you fee them ſoaring on t urface of the 
Water. Or you may whi bh Hooks to ſuch a Line, 

the Points a 5 of a Eircle diſtant from each other, 
and all whipt together. 
PIITr is a large, and generally ſquare Piece of ſtands 
ing Water, confined in a Place from whence Marle has 
been dug out. 

PONDS in which Fiſh are kept, ſhould be often ex- 
amined, left the Otters ſhould have made Lodges in their 
Banks. If you net a Pond, the Night "= vor es it 
ſhould be particularly watched, for the Carp being dif- 
turbed will run their Noſes into the Sides, and are 
eaſily thrown out by a Poacher. 

UCH. A Term peculiar to Jack and Pike, which 
are faid to pouch Prey when they ſwallow it. 
TOUCH. A Bag, wherein the Angler carries ſome 
Parts of his Apparatus. 

QUOIL. A Term uſed in Trowling, and fignifies 
to gather up the Line with the Thumb and the two 
next Fingers, in {mall Rings of an equal Size. ng 
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RAISE a Fiſh, is to bring him to the Top aſter you 
have hooked him. 

RAT (Water) is a great Devourer of Fiſh. I once 


knew one of theſe amphibious Animals taken by an 
Angler, with his Hook, it having ſwallowed his Bait, 
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The Re D- "WT by ſome called Ba An Dace. is Y 


very much like a Bream, but thicker. His Back is 
very round, and high, in the Manner of a Hog, The 
Tins are all red ; and the whole Body has a reddiſh 


Caſt, eſpecially the Iris of the Eye; from whence it 
derives its Name. Ihe Scales are larger than thoſe of 


a Roach. When it is ſcaled, the Skin looks greeniſh, 


The Palate is like that of a Carp. | 

This Fiſh differs from a Roach in its Shape, which 
reſembles a Bream, as mentioned before ; . it 
has redder Eyes, and is of a more beautiful Colour 
than a Chub. When full grown, they meaſure ten 
Inches. 

They ſpawn in May, among the Roots of Trees; 
and are angled for in the ſame Manner as a Rud, 


Roach, or Dace. 


Angle for him with two Gentles, or a well ſcoured 
Worm. 
RED-WORMS or GILT-TAILS, are. ſound in fat 


rotten Earth, or Dunghills, chiefly of Cows or Hogs 


Dung ; but the beft in Tanners Bark. 


RISE. A Fiſh is faid to riſe, when he endeavours 
to take a Fly on the Surface of the Water, 

RIVERS. The principal Rivers in England are 

the Humber, the Ivent, the 

Medway 
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| Medway, the Tweed, and the Tine. Into theſe a great 
number of ſmaller Ones empty themſelves, The 
Thames takes the Lead of all the others, not only for 
its Size, but for the Quantity, Variety, and Goodnefs 
of its Fiſh; there being but few Sorts, ſuch as the 
Char, the Mullet, the Grayling, and the Lamprey, 
with which it does not abound. | 

The following are the Places in the Thames moſt 
uſually angled at; viz. at the Bridges, and near the 
Still-Houſes, for Roach, Dace, &c. 

At Chelſea and Batterſea Bridges, Roach and Dace 
are to be met with in great plenty. | 

In Mortlake Deeps, there are great Numbers of fine 
Roach, particularly, when the Weeds are rotten ; and 
you will ſometimes meet with good Carp. = 

From the Aights oppoſite to 2 Iſleworth, and 
Twickenham, there is good Angling for Pearch, Roach, 
Dace and Gudgeons, Sometimes good Carp and 
Trout are taken here. _ ks 
Teddington Banks are famed for the Gudgeons caught 
there, likewiſe for the Roach, Dace, &c. 

Kingfton-Wick and Kingſton, are famous for Barbel, 
9 —_ Sundbury, there is good Angling f. 

At Hampton an ury, t is neling for 
Barbel, Roach Dace, Chub. Gudgeons, and " 962. Any 
From the Aights at thoſe Places, Trout and large 
Pearch are taken. 

Walton Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound with large 
Barbel, Roach, Dace, Fearch, and Gudgeons. 
About Windſor there is a great Variety of all Sorts of 
Fiſh. 
The Rivers which empty themſelves into the Thames, 
or lie adjacent to it, are | 

1. 1iford River, in which are Roach and Dace, with 
ſome Pearch. 

2. Woodford River is ſtored with Pearch, Chub, Roach, 
and Dace, with Pike, | 

3. Stratford River, with the ſame. 

4. Bow River, with the ſame. 

5. The River Lea abounds with remarkable fine Pike, 
Trout, Barbel, Eels, and Gudgeons, There are _ 

wil 
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wiſe Chub, Roach, Dares and Lampreys. And ſome- 


times large Salmon are taken in it. Moſt of the 
- foregoing Rivers, have gocd ſtore of fine Pike, and 
ſome Carp. 

6. The N:w River, is tolerably well ** with Chub, 
Roach, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, and Eels. 

7. The River ons, has Pike, Chub, Roach, Dace, 
and Pearch, but des not abound with them. T here are 


| likewiſe lar ge Carp. 


8. Hounflow River is well ſtored with Roach, Dace, 
Pearch, Pike, and Gudgeon, At the Powder= Mill Tail, 
on the Heath, is good Angling. 


9. Colne River abounds with the forego ng Fiſh, and 
likewiſe with Trout. 


10. Uxbridge River is famous for its large and fat 
Trouts. 
On the South Side of the Thames, are 


© Bl Deptford River, in which are a few Roach, Dace, 
and Flounders ; and by chance you meet with a Trout. 
12. Lewiſham River has ſome good Trout, together 


with large Roach, Gudgeon, Pearch, and Dace. 


13. The Wandel! i is well ſtored with Gudgcons, Dace, 
Flounders, Pearch, Pike, ſome Carp and T routs, and 
large ſilver Eels. 

1 Mitcham River; the principal Fiſh here is Trout, 

Merton River. The Same. 
. Carſhalton River. The Same, with white Fiſh, 

* Mage River, yields Fearch, Jack, Roach, Dace, 
Chub, Gudgeons, Flounders, Trouts and Barbels; but 
the two latter not Plenty. 

* "= River. The Same; with Eels. 

obham River, good Trout in great Plenty, alſo 
Petty Dace, Chub, Jacks, and Gudgeons. 

20. Weybrid e River. large C 2 bkewiſe Jack, 
Roach, Dace, Flounders, Fopes, Barbels, Gudgeons, 
and large Bleak. 

21. By fleet River abounds with very large Pike, Jack, 
Tench, Pearch, Flounders, Bream, Roach, ace, Guds 


geons, Popes, Chub, Eels, and good Carp. 


ROACH, 


It is a leſs Fiſh than a Bream, and about one third 
as broad as it is long. The Back is of a duſky Colour, 
and ſometimes bluiſh; but the Belly pale. The Iris of 
the _ as well as the Tail and Fins. are red; the 
lateral Lines run parallel to the Belly, and the Tail is 
forked: About the Gills it is of a gold Colour; the 

Mouth is round, but void of Teeth. it being a Leather- 
mouthed Fiſh. | b 

Angle, as for Dace, with one Gentle. ; 
They breed both in Rivers and Ponds ; but thoſe. 
caught in Rivers are beſt. 55 . 

They ſpawn about the Middle of May, and recover 
their Strength in a Month's Time. | 

When Top are out of Seaſon their Scales lie very 
rough upon their Backs: but when in Seaſon they lie 
flat and ſmooth. It is in general ſo ſound and healthy 
a Fiſh, that, © as ſound as a Roach,” has long been a 
proverbial Expreſlion. ; * 

When you angle for Roach in a Pond. throw in a 
little chew'd white Bread, and let your Bait (which 
ought to be one large Gentle) lie within an Inch of the 
Bottom, and you will not only take much larger, but 
three to one to what you will by any other Method. 

In Winter you may fiſh for him with Paſte or Gen- 
tles; in April with Worms or Cod-Bait; but in very 
hot Weather with very little white Snails, Earth-Bobs, 
New Cheeſe, or with Flies under Water, for he ſel- 
dom takes them at the Top as the Dace will; and this 
is the principal Thing wherein they differ. 

Roach ſometimes are caught, which meaſure from 

twelve to fourteen Inches. I knew one taken out of 
a Gentleman's Pond in Cheſhire, which woes four 
Pounds within two Ounces; and being dreſſed in the 
Manner of Carp, proved to excel that Fiſh in I _ 
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In Auguſt the Roach Fiſhery affords much Pleaſure 
about London, where it is thus practiſed: Any Water- 
man will provide a Boat, with Rip-hooks, to fix it in 

the Middle of the Stream. They will, likewiſe, pre- 
are your Ground bait, which is of Bran and ftale 
5 mixed in Balls, and thrown in, up the Stream, 
with Clay or ſmall Stones within, ſufficient to fink it 
ſpeedily, and lodge it at the Bottom. Not more than three 
can — — fiſh in one Boat, which is uſually 
hired at the Rate of Six-pence per Hour. Your Tackle 
muſt be ſtrong, your Float large, and heavy-lcaded, to 
_ fink the quicker. The conſtant Bait is a well fcoured 
Gentle, three at leaſt on your Hook, which mult 
ſwim one Inch, at moſt, from the Bottom. The beſt 
Times are from half Ebb Fide to low Water; and the 
moſt ſuitable Places, Blackfmnars, Weflminſler, Chelfea, 
and Putney Bridges, 

There is alſo another highly approved Method by 
which this Diverſion is purſued below Bridge, called 
_ Stern-fiſhing. Having faſtened a Boat at the Stern 

of any Collier, or Veſſel that has lately been a bs > 
age, and has her Bottom foul, which contains Inſefts 
and Food for the Fiſh, you mult uſe about two Joints 
of your Rod at moſt, with a Line not longer than four 
Feet, and your Float fixed within twelve Inches of 
the Top of it. Angle there with three or four Gen- 
tles on your Hook at a Time, and lay in as cloſe to the 
Ship's Stern as you can, letting it ſwim about three 
Yards. In this you uſe no Ground-bait. You mult 
begin when the Tide firſt ebbs, and for two Hours, at 
leaſt, you will not fail catching many Fiſh, (Roach 
and Dace) and thoſe very large ones. | 

In Thames Angling, you muſt beware that you 
make not your Attempt when the Land Floods come 
down, or the Water is thick. At the Chalk-hill, and 
about the Piles of London- Bridge, there is excellent 
Sport when the Tide is low. Be always careful to pitch 

our * on that Side the River that is moſt under the 

ind. * 

ROCK -FISHINC& is to be followed only during the 
Summer Seaſon, and is chiefly practiſed in the 3 
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and South- weſt Parts of England, and in ſome Places 
in Ireland, In this laſt mentioned Country, the Rocks 
of Dunlery, which are eight or ten Miles in Length, 


and the neare{!t Part about five Miles eatward of Dub- 


lin, are remarkable for this Way of Fiſhing. 
When you hh for Haddocks, your Line muſt be 


| deep in the Water, and your Hook baited with two 


or three Lob-worms : Your tackle muſt be ſtrong; for 
they ſtruggle hard, eſpecially if they have arrived to a 
tolcrable Growth. 

As tothe other Part of Sea-hſhing, namely, in a Ship 
under Sail, your Line ought to. be ſixty Fathom in 
Length, having a large Hook afhxed to it, and a Piece 
of Lead fuſſicient to keep it as deep under Water as 

üble. Your Line muſt be made of Hemp, and 

aſt:ned to the Gunwale of the Ship. = 


Cod, Mackerel, and large Haddock, are the Fiſh 


uſually taken in this Way, and ſometimes Ling: The 
Bait for them, except for the Mackerel, is a Piece of 


raw Beef, and it is fearce poſſible to feel either of them 


bite, even though you hold the Line in your Hand, by 


It is in van to fh for Mackerel, except when the 
Ship lies by, or is becalmed. A Piece of ſcarlet Cloth 
hung upon the Hook, is the firſt Bait that is uſed, 
which never fails of anſwering the Intent it was deſign- 
ed for. And when vou have taken a Mackerel, cut a 
thin Piece off from the Tail, a little above the Fin, 
and place it upon your Hook, and you need not fear 
taking many of them. Thus one or two will ſerve for 
Baits, till you are tired with the Sport. One Mackerel, 
if dreſſed as ſoon is it is taken, will be preferable to a 


Dozen that are brought to Shore. 


They who divert themi-1:cs with catching Crahs, 
ſhould bait their Hooks with Thicken-guts, or with 
the Guts of Fiſh; and when they bring a Crab near 
the Surface of the Water, havetheir Landing-net ready, 
or weigh him on Shore with all the Expedition imagin- 
able. 55 
For further Particulars, fee WHiTiNG and Wur- 


RODS, 


ING POLLACE, in the ſecond Alphabet. 
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NOS. If you fiſh with more than one Hair, or 
with a Silk-worm Gut, red Deal is much the beſt, with 
og Oy = and about four Yards long, the whole 
Rod; for ſmall Fly, with fingle Hair, about three 
| Yards, very flender, the Top of the yellowiſh Hick- 
ery, with Whalebone about nine Inches, and very near 
as long as the Stock ; the Stock of white Deal, not too 
Ruſh-grown ; let it be thick at the Bottom, which will 
prevent it from being top-heavy, and make it light in 
the Hand. : 

A Rod for Salmon, or large Chub, the Stock of 
red Deal or Aſh, about ten Feet, the Top about ſeven, 
proportioned as above ; the Top of the beſt Cane or 
yellow Hickery, but not too ſlender ; get it well looped, 
and uſe a Wheel. 

The Time to provide Joints for your Rods is near 
the Winter Solſtice, if poſſible between the Middle 
of November and Chnitmas-Day, or at furtheſt between 
the End of October and the Beginning of January, the 
Sap continuing to deſcend till towards November, and 
beginning to riſe again when January is over. The 
Stocks or Buts ſhould be of Ground Hazle, Ground 
Aſh, or Ground Willow; though very good ones are 
ſometimes made of Juniper, Bay-tree, or Elder-ſhoots. 
Stocks ought not to be above two or three Feet in 
_—_ and every Joint beyond it ſhould grow gra- 
dually taper to the End of the Top. Chuſe the Wood 
that ſhoots directly from the Ground, and not from any 
Stump, becauſe theſe latter are never fo exactly ſhaped. 

Hazle-tops are preferred to all others; and the next 
to them are Yew, Crab-tree, or Black-thorn. Some, 
indeed, uſe the Bamboo Cane, and ſay it exceeds the 
beſt Hazle. But as the Hazle is freeſt from Knots, 
and — = Rog natural 1 it ſeems fitteſt wo the 
Purpoſe. It they are a little warped, you may brin 
them ſtrait at a Fire; and if — FT Know X 
Excreſcences, you maſt take them off with a ſharp 
Knife : Though, if poſhble, avoid gathering ſuch as 
have either of thoſe Defects. | 
For the Ground Angle, efpecially in muddy Waters, 
the Cane or Reed is preferred for a Stock. It m_ 
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be three Yards and a half long, with a Top of Hazle, 
conſiſting of one, two, or three Pieces, all of them to- 
ether two Yards, or one Yard and a half long at 


I 


aſt, including the Whale-bone. Your Rod will then 
be in all five Yards and a half, or five Yards long at 
leaſt. The Stifineſs of the Cane is helped by the Length 
and Strength of the Top, the pliant and regular Bend- 


ing of which preſerves the Line. | 


aving got an Hazle-top made of your deſired 
Length, cut off five or fix Inches of the ſnall End; 
Then piece neatly to the remaining Part, a ſmall Piece 
of round, ſmooth, and taper Whalebone, of five or 
fix Inches long, and whip it to the Hazle with ſtrong 
Silk, well rubbed with the bet Shoemakers Wax. At 


the Top of the Whalebone, whip a narrow, but ſtrong. 


Nooſe of Hair, with waxed Silk, to put your Line 


I be beſt method to piece Hazle and Bone, is, firſt 


- 


with a ſquare Piece of Iron o a ſuitable Size, and then 


whip the End of the Hazle with Thread, and bore it 


make the thick End of the Bone to go into it, after it 


has been dipt in Pitch; then ſcrape off, file the Hazle, 
and whip it neatly. 

But the neateſt Rod is thus made: Get a white Deal, 
or Fir-board, thick, free from Knots and Frets, and 


_ ſeven or eight Feet long: Let a dexterous Joiner di- 


vide this with a Saw into ſeveral Breadths: Then, with 
his planes, let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth, and 
Ruſh-grown, or taper. One of theſe will be ſeven or 
eight Feet of the Bottom of the Rod, all in one Piece: 
Faſten to it an Hazle of fix or ſeven Feet long, pro- 

rtion:d to the Fir, and alſo Ruſh-grown. This 
Flazle may conſiſt of two or three Pieces; to the Top 
of which fix a Piece of Yew, about two Feet long, ma 
round, taper, and ſmooth; and to the Yew a Fiece of 
ſmall, round, and ſmooth Whalebone, five or fix In- 
ches long. This will be a curious Rod, if artificially 
worked; But be ſure that the Deal for the Bottom be 
ſtrong and round. 

The Rod for Fly, and Running Worm, in a clear 
Water, muſt by no Mears be Top-heavy ; but "ex 
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well mounted, and exactly proportionable, as well as 
flender and gentle at Top: otherwiſe it will neither 
caſt well, ſtrike readily, nor ply and bend equally, 
which will very much endanger the Line. Let both 
the Hazle and Yew Tops be free and clear from Knots, 
will otherwiſe be often in Danger to break. 

As the Whiteneſs of the Fir will ſcare away Fiſh, 
you muſt colour your Stock in this Manner: Warm 
the Fir at the Fire, when finiſhed by the Joiner; and 


then, with a Feather dipped in Agua Fortis, ſtroke it 
over and chafe it into the Wood, which it will make 


of a pure Cinnamon Colour. 3 
It is found very uſeful to have Rings, or Eyes, made 

of fine Wire, and placed upon your Rod from one 

End to the other, in ſuch a Manner as that when you 


w your Eye to one, you may ſee through all the reſt. 
T 


rcu ꝓꝛh theſe Rings your Line muſt run, which will 


be kept in a due Poſture by that Means: And you muſt 
| have a Winch, or Wheel, affixed to your Rod, about a 
Foot above the End, by which may, if it ſhould 

de proper, give Liberty to the Filth. : 


ods for Roach, Dace, Tench, Chub, Bream, and 
Carp, ſhould not have the Top ſo gentle as thoſe for 
Fly, but pretty Riff, that ſo the Rod may _—_ 
ſwer the Motion of the Hand: For Roach and Dace 
only nibble, and if you ſtrike not in that very mo- 
ment, eſpecially if you fiſh with Paſte, or any ve 
tender Bait, you miſs them; and a ſlender Top folds 
and bends with a ſudden Jerk. 
In a Time of Drought, ſteep your Rod in Water a 


little before you begin to angle. Faſten to the Top of 


our Rod or Fin, with Shoemakers Wax and Silk, a 
ooſe or Loop of Hair, not large, but ſtrong and very 
ſtraight, to fix your Line to. | 

Your Top for the Running Line muſt be always 
gentle, that the Fiſh may the more inſcnfibly run away 
with the Bait, and not be ſcared with the Stiffneſs of 

the Tackle. | : 
To preſerve Hazles, whether Stocks or Tops, from 
being Worm-eaten, or rotten, twice or thrice in a 
Year, as you think, fit rub them all over with 1 1 
| TROL it, 
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Oil, Tallow, or ſweet Butter, chafing it in with your 
Hand : But above all, keep them dry, to prevent 
their rotting, and not too near the Fire, leſt they grow 
brittle : And in the Spring, before you begin to angle, 
Keep them at leaſt twelve Hours in Water. 


RUD, or FINSCALE, 


The Rod, or Bzoad Roacn, is broader than a 
Carp, and thicker than a Bream, and uſually from 
twelve to fourteen Inches long. This Fiſh ſeems to 

ake of the Nature not only of the Carp, but of the 
ream and Roach. Its Colour is a duiſkiſh-yellow, 
and its Scales are as large as thoſe of Carp, 
It is found in the Ruine, in the Lakes of Holderneſs 
in Yorkſhire, in thole not far from Lincoln, in the Yare 
in Norfolk, and in the River Cher:vell in Oxfordſhire. 

It is a Fiſh in great Eſteem, and is pl amon 
thoſe of the firſt Rank. It is always in Seaſon, and 
— fit to cat. The Time of Spawning is in 
April, and then it is at the worſt; the Signs of which 
are white Spots about the Head of the Males, At 
this Time likewiſe they feel more rough, anc ſwim in 
Shoals, caſting their Spawn among the Weeds that 

ow in the Water. The largeſt weigh about two 
Pounds, 

They bite very freely, ſtruggle hard for their Lives, 
and yield the Angler good Diverſion. They feed near 
the Bottom of the Water, and the principal Baits for 
them are Red-worms and Flies, | 


RUFF, 


F, 
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RUF T, or POPE. 


This Fiſh is called by ſome AsrRedo, from the 


 Roughaeſs of its Body, and by others Pexca riuvis- 


TIL1S MINOR, from its Likeneſs to a Pearch, When 
largeſt it ſeldom exceeds fix Inches, and is covered 


with rough prickly Scales. The Fins are prickly alſo, 


which like a Pearch, he briſtles up ſtiff when he is 
angry, | 


The Time of Spawning is in April. The Fleſh is 


| ſecond to none for the Delicacy of its Taſte. 


It is found in moit of the large Rivers in England, 


particularly the Yare in Norfolk, the Cam in Com ridge- 


flare, the Is near Oxford, the Sow near Sta//ord, the 
Tame that runs into the Trent, the Mole in Surry, &c. 
The moſt likely Place to meet with him, is m the 
{andy and gravelly Parts of theſe Rivers, where the 
Water is deep, and glides gently along. And if you 
meet with one, you may conclude there are more, for 
they generally herd together in Shoals, 

He will take almoſl any Bait, and bites at the ſame 
Time as-the Pearch. However, a Red-worm, or {mall 


Brandling, is to be preferred, finding it to be a Bait 


they generally covet : Yet ſome have taken them with 
a Minnow almoſt as big as themſelves, when they have 
been angling for 'T rout. 

The beſt Way, before you begin, will be to bait the 
Ground with two or three Handfuls of Earth, and then 
you will be ſure of Diverſion if there are any Ruffs in 


the Hole, and will ſtand a fair Chance to take them all. 


Sometimes uſe a Paternoſter Line with five or fix 
Hooks, according to the Depth of the Water ; - 
| When 
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when it has been a little troubled, they will take the 
Bait from the Top of the Stream to the Bottom. 
RULES for FISHING. In all Sorts of Angling, 
be ſure to keep out of the Fiſhes Sight, and as far off 
the River's Bank as poſſible, unleſs you angle in a 
muddy Water, and then you may approach nearer. 
Angle always, if you can, on the Lee Shore; and 
oblerve, that Fiſh lie or ſwim nearer the Bottom, and 
2:4 deeper water, in Winter than in Summer. They 
alſo get near the Bottom in any cold Day, and on the 
calm Side of the Water: And in the Winter they are 
caught beſt at the Mid-time of the Day, and in Sun- 
| = Weather. | | 5 5 
When you angle for Pearch, Chub, Tench, Carp, 
Dace, Bream, Gudgeon, and Ruff, and having - 
ed one, he makes his Efcape, you will not often have 
any great Sport at that Standing for one or two Hours 
after ſuch Misfortune, (except you caſt ſome Ground- 
bait into the Water immediately, which may preſerve 
your Sport) becauſe the Fiſh is ſo frighted, that he 
chaſes his Companions out of that Place, Therefore, 
after ſome Trial, it is beſt to remove, and angle at 
ſome other Standing. 
_ Caſt into ſuch Places where you uſe to angle, once a 
Week at leaſt, all Sorts of Corn boiled ſoft, Ale- 
grains, or Wheat-bran * in Blood, Blood dried 
and cut to Pieces, Snails, Worms chopped into Pieces, 
Pieces of Fowl or Beaſts Guts, Guts of Fowl, Beaſts 
Liver cut into Pieces, Oatcake or Cheeſe chewed, 
2 Malt, &c. When you angle for Carp, Tench, 
hub, Roach, Dace, Barbel, and Bream, you can- 
not feed too often or too much. This Courſe draws 


the Fiſh to the Place you deſire, and there keeps them 


In a clear Water, when you uſe Worms, bait with 
but one Worm only. In a muddy or diſcoloured Wa- 
ter, bait with two Worms at a Time. As in clear 
Water, the Colour of your Line muſt be a duſkiſh 
white, or grey Colour; ſo in Water that is diſcoloured, 
your Line for two Yards next the Hook ought to be of 
a ſorrel, brown, or cheſnut, and the upper Part of it 


white. 
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When you angle in a very ſtony River that is clear, 


_ with the 3 the Stones are 1 to rub the 


Pellets bright, which ſcares away the Fiſh : When it 
does fo, remove the bright Lead, and put on another 
that is black 

Let your Apparel not be of a light or ſhining Colour, 
which will reflect upon the Water, and tight awav 
the Fiſh, but let it be of a dark brown Colour, and lit 
cloſe to the Loy. Fiſh are terrified with any the 
leaſt fight of Motion. Therefore, by all means keep 
out of Sight, when you angle in a clear Water, either 
by ſheltering behind ſome Buſh or Tree, or by ſtand- 
ing as far off the River's Side as you can poſſibly. To 
eflect this the better, a long Rod at Ground, and a 


long Rod and Line at Artificial Fly, are abſolutely 


neceſſary. Neither ought you to move much on the 

Banks, next the Water you angle in, eſpecially for 

Trouts, Chubs, or Carps. | ES 
When you angle at Ground in a clear Water, or 


didble with Natural Flies, angle up the River ; but in 


muddy Water, or with Dub-fly, angle down the 


River. | 


When you have hooked a large Fiſh, let him play 
and tire himſelf within the Water: and have ſpecial 
Care to keep the Rod bent, leſt he run to the End of 
the Line, and break either Hook or Hold. Hale him 
not too near the Top of the Water, leſt by flouncing 
he break your Line. 

Where any Weeds, Roots of Trees, Stones, Woody. 
or other Rubbiſh arc, it is often good, but troubleſome 


Angling : For to ſuch Places Fiſh reſort for Warmth 


and ſecurity. The ſame may be ſaid of Whirl-pools, 
which are like Pits in Rivers, and ſeldom unfurniſhed 
of good Fiſh. Likewiſe at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill- 
ſtreams, Piles, Poſts, and Pillars of Bridges, Flood- 
ates, Cataracts, and Falls of Waters. The Conflux of 
—— the Eddies betwixt two Streams, the Returns 
of a Stream, and the Sides of a Stream, are good Pla- 
you angle at any Place you have twice or thrice 
2 1 and find no Sport, if no one has been — 
ore 


3 to angle in. 


1 


bait 
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| before you, or no grand Impediment in the Seaſon or 


Water appear, you may be aſſured that either Pike or 
Pearch, if they breed in that River, have taken up 
their Quarters there, and ſcared all the other Fiſh from 
thence, for fear of becoming their Prey, Your only 
Remedy 1s 122 to angle for them, with ſuitable 
Tackle and Baits; and when are caught, the 
others will repoſſeſs themſelves oi their former Sta- 
tion. 25 * 

Keep the Sun, or the Moon if you angle at Night, 
before you, provided your Eyes can endure it: At 
leaſt, be ſure to have thoſe Planets on your Side; for 
if they are on your Back, both yourſelf and Rod will 
by the Shadow, give Offence, and every Creature ſees 


farther and clearer when it looks towards the Light, 


than the contrary, | | 

Let all Baits and Flies whatſoever fall gently firſt into 
the Water, before any other Part of the Line, with as 
little of the Line as poſſible, and without any Diſtur- 


bance, Plunging, or CEircling of the Water, which 
mightily ſcares and frightens Fiſh. 


Never raiſe a large Fiſh out of the Water by takin 
the Hair to which your Hook 1s faſtened, or indeed 
any Part of the Line into your Hand; but either put a 
Landing net under him, or, for want of that, your 


| Hat: You may, indeed, in Fly-fiſhing, lay hold of 


your Line to draw a Fiſh to you; but this muſt be 
done with Caution. 

Your Silk for whipping Hooks and other fine Work, 
muſt be very {mall ; wax it, and indeed any other 
Kind of Binding, with Shoemakers Wax, which, of all 
Wax, is the tougheſt and holds beſt. | 

Incloſe the Knots and Joints of your Lines in a 
ſmall Pill of Wax, preſſed very cloſe, and the Super- 
fluities pinched off : This will ſoon harden, and pre- 
vent the Knots from drawing. It is better to whip 
your Knots with fine Silk. I 

If for ſtrong Fiſhing, you uſe Graſs, which, when 

ou can get it fine, is to be preferred to Gut; remem- 
Gis always to ſoak it about an Hour in Water before 
| | ' you 


If at any Time you ha 
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ou uſe it: This will make it tough, and prevent its 
reaking. 

Whinaver you begin Fiſhing, wet the Ends of the 
Joints of your Rod; which, as it makes them ſwell, 


will prevent their looſening. And if you happen with 


Rain, or otherwiſe, to wet your Rod, fo that you can- 
not pull the Joints aſunder, turn the Ferrel a few 
Times round in the Flame of a Candle, and they will 


_ ealily ſeparate. 


Before you fix the Loop of Briſtle to your Hook, in 
order to make a Fly, to 22 its drawing, be ſure to 
ſinge the Ends of it in the Flame of a Candle; do the 
ſame by the Hair, to which at any Time you whip a 
mem. 

Make Flies in warm Weather only : for in cold, your 
waxed Silk will not draw. Moderate Weather is 

Never fiſh in any Water that is not common, with- 
out Leave of the ner, which is ſeldom denied tao 
any but thoſe that do not deſerve it. 
pen to be overheated with 
Walking, or other Exerciſe, avoid ſmall Liquors, eſ- 


pecially Water, as you would Poiſon ; and rather take 


a Glaſs of Brandy; the inſtantaneous Effects whereof, 
in cooling the Body and quenching Drought, areamaz - 


1 that the Wit and Invention of Mankind 


were beſtowed for other Purpoſes than to deceive ſill 
Fiſh ; and that however delightful Angling may be, it 
ceaſes to be innocent when uſed otherwiſe than as a 
mere Recreation. "as. 4 : 
RUNNERS. Bits of Quills to faſten your Line to 


your Float. Alſo a fine Som of Eel, by ſome called 
the Silver-Eel, | | 


rr 
—— 


Fi 


| largeſt, they weigh from 
— f 
Latchford Cauſey, in the Year 1 
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\ SALMON may be called the King of freſh Water 
in, and has different Names, accor ing to its differ- 
etn Ages: Thoſe that are taken in the River Merfey in 
Cheſhere, the firſt Year are called Su Lrs, in the ſe- 
cond SrroDs, the third Moars, the fourth Foxr- 


 Taits, the fifth HaLtr-Fign, and in the fixth, when 


have attained their proper Growth, are 
= worthy of the Name of 3, LMONS. Toe Sette | 
or Fry, leave the Merſey about May or June, and are 


then about two Ounces of ng and return about Au- 
| guſt or September. and are fromone-half to two Pounds. 


Ihe greateſt Magnitude of the Salmon is much the 
ſame in moſt Parts of Europe, and when they are 
. to fifty four- 
ds; one of this laſt es caught at 


The Salmon is a beautiful tk and has ſo many 
excellent Properties that it is every where in high El- 
tcem. It has a longiſh Body covered with fi thin 
Scales, a ſmall Head, a ſharp Snout, and a forked 
Tail. The Colour on the Back is bluiſh, on other 
Parts white, generally intermixed with blackiſh or red- 
diſh Spots in a very agreeable Manner. The Female 
is diſtinguiſhed from the Male by a longer and more 
houked Noſe, its Scales are not fo bright, and its Bo- 


dy is ſpeckled over with dark brown Spots: When the 


Spawn begins to grow large, its Belly is flatter, its 
Fleſh — dry and not ſo red, nor is he Taſte ſo de- 

licious. | 
Ihe Excreſcence which you out of the lower Jaw 
of the NMale, which is a y Griſtle like a Hawk's 
Beak, 
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| Beak, is not a Sign of his being fickly, but is a De- 


fence provided by Nature againſt ſuch Fiſh as would 
devour the Spawn. It s to the Length of about 
two Inches, and falls off when he returns to the Sea. 
Its Teeth are but ſmall in Proportion to the Body; 
its Gills are quadruple, with a broad Cover full of red 
Spots, in the ſame Manner as the Sides, for towards 
the Back they are duſky. Lakes: = 
The Fleſh is red, if in Seaſon ; it is ſweet, tender, 


| flaky, and luſcious, for which Reaſon it ſatisfies the 


ſooner: Though the Taſte of it is generally preferred 
to that of all other Fiſh, yet it ſooner offends the Sto- 
mach by its Viſcidity, and conſequently is apter to 


create a Nauſea, and cauſe a Surfeit. It ought to be 
kept a few Days beſore it be dreſſed, for which Reaſon 


it is better when it reaches London, than when catched 
in the Merſey. About the Time of Spawning, it grows 


more inſipid, and loſes its lively Colour. Some be- 


gin to be out of Seaſon about the Expiration of the 
Summer Solſtice, and others ſoon after, which may be 
known by their falling away, their loſing their beauti- 
ful Spots, and by their Colour; inſomuch that when 
they are quite out of Seaſon, they look like a Fiſh of 
a difterent Species, and are then called Ki ou. 
The Salmon chuſes the River for his Abode about 


fix Months in the Year; they enter the freſh Water 


about December or January, and are ſometimes caught 
in the Merſey in November, February or March, where 
they continue till the Autumnal Seaſon, at which 
Time they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after return to 


the Sea, But directly the contrary of this is 


reported 
of the River Ex in D.vonfhire, and the Rivers Wye and 
U in Monmouthſhire, where the Salmon are ſaid to be 
in Seaſon during the other ſix Months. | 
When Spawning-time comes, the Female ſeeks a 
2 Place, in a gravelly Bottom, where ſhe has 
een obſerved to Work with her Head, Tail, Belly, 
and Sides, till ſhe has formed a kind of Nidus, of the 
fame Dimenſions with herſelf, which done, fi e dif. 
charges her Spawn, and retires; then the Male, or 
Milter, advances, and covers the Spawn with his 
9 1 2 Belly, 
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| Belly, emitting at the ſame Time a whitiſh Fluid, like 
Milk which while it impregnates the Spawn, prevents 
it from waſhing down the Stream : This is no ſooner 
over, but the Female returns to the Male, when they 
uſe their joint Endeavours to cover their Brood wit 
the Gravel, in which they work with their Noſes like 
Hogs : After this they return to the Deeps to recover 
their Strength, which they do in about twenty Days. 
About this Time this Fiſh is of ſmall Value; but to 
prevent their being deſtroyed, the Laws of the Land 
inflict a Penalty on whomloever ſhall deſtroy Salmon 
between the 11th of Auguſt and the 22d of November. 
An Angler in the North of England, who has taken 
great pains to aſcertain the Mode by which Salmon 
ies, gives the following Account of it. He 
| = pair as Birds do; and as ſoon after they are 
mated as the Male Fiſh can find a proper Place, (which 
is chiefly in Streams at the Head of the deepeſt Pools 
in the Rivers they frequent for this Purpoſe,) he, and 
not the Female, as mentioned in the preceding Para- 
graph, forms the Hole or Nidus in which the Spawn 
is to be depoſited. Having made the neceſſary Prepa- 
rations, he brings the Female to the Spot, and the 
Buſineſs of Procreation is thus conducted: They take 
their Station Side by Side, at the lower End of the 
Hole, and preſſing their Bellies hard againſt the Bot- 
tom of the River, the Female ſqueezes out her Spawn, 
and the Male the impregnating Fluid above deſcribed. 
And in this Manner they wriggle on to the Top of the 
Bed, with evident Emotions and Signs of Pleaſure. 
All the Roes that are touched by the Milt, which is of 
2 viſcous Quality, fink among the little Stones and 
Gravel; and thoſe which are not touched with it, are 
carried down the Stream, and devoured by the Trouts, 
that are uſually watching for them. The Female then 
leaves her Mate and chaſes away the ſmall Fiſh ; while 
the Male is working at the Head of the Hollow, co- 
vering — Spawn which remains in it with the Gra- 
vel and Sand ; this he does by throwing it up with his 
Head ; and as he fills up the former, he * * a new 
Bed, in which the ſame Operation is na = 


thus they proceed till the whole of her Spawn has been 
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diſcharged by the Female. In rainy or hazy Weather, 


they will be Three or Four Nights in finiſhing this Bu- 


fineſs ; but if it be froſty, they are more expeditious ; 
and haſtening to the Deeps, take the firſt o =_— 
nity of getting to Sea. In the ſame Manner Salmon- 
Trouts, Trouts, and all other Fiſh that ſpawn in the 


Streams, are ſuppoſed to proceed. 


There is nothing relating to this Fiſh, which has 
been more talked of, than its Agility in leaping over 
the Obſtacles which oppoſe its Paſſage either to or from 
the Sea ; for they are — ſeen to throw them- 
ſelves up Catarafts and Precipices many Yards high. 


They ſometimes make ſeveral Eſſays before they can 
3 gain their Point, and when they have done it, it has 


been often to their own Deſtruction; for they have 


| leapt into Baſkets placed on Purpoſe to catch t 


There is a remarkable Cataract on the River Tiwy in 
Pembrokeſhire, where People often ſtand wondering at 
the Strength and Sleight which they uſe to get out of 
the Sea into the River ; on which Account it is known 
in thoſe Parts by the Name of the Salmon-Leap, On 
the River Wear, near the City of Durham, there is 

another of this Kind, which is accounted the beſt in 


England: Likewiſe at Old Aberdeen in Scotland, there is 


another, where ſuch great Plenty of Salmon has been 
caught, that they have been accounted the chief Trade 
of the Place. | M20 


Whenever their -Palligto the Sea is intercepted By 
Wears, or any other Contrivance, they ſoon grow 
fickly, lean, and languid; and if they are caught in 
that Condition, when they come to the Table, they 
prove taſteleſs and inſipid: In the ſecond Year they 
pine away and die. 
It is worth Obſervation, that the Salmon is not only 
deſirous of returning back to the Rivers, but to that 
very River where it was ſpawned, as is evident by an 


Experiment made ty Fiſhermen, and others, who have 
caught them when 7 ſmall, and have run a ſmall 
Ribband, Tape, or Thread, through the Tail-fin : By 
this Mark they have becn certain that they have re- 

1 8 taken 


IT * 


| back to the Rivers, where in about a | 
| happen to lie under Banks, Roots, or Stones, the f 
Water Lice get u them, and force them to ſeck 
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taken the ſame Fiſh, at the ſame Place, as they returned 


from the Sea: By this Means they have likewiſe diſco- 


vered, that the Salmon is of very quick Growth, and 
much more ſo than any other Fiſh. 


Where the Salmons have not Dams to ſtop them, 


they will change the ſalt for the freſh Water, ſeveral 


Times during the Summer. Theſe Migrations are con-' 


ducive to their Health; for when they have been too 


Tong at Sea, and have laid among the Rocks and Sea 
Weed, the Sea Lice (the Lerne Salmone of Linneus) 
infeſt and prove very troubleſome to them. As the 
freſh Water is their only Relief, then haſten 
onth, if t 


for a Cure from the Salt Water; which has the ſame 
Effect as the freſh Water has upon the troubleſome 
Companions they pick up at Sea. If their Return to 
Sea is prevented by Wears, Sluices, &c. they become 
Sick and lean, and in one or two Years Time pine 


away and die. 


The chief Rivers in England that yield this excellent 


Fiſh are the Thames, Severn, Merſey, Trent, Med:uay, 
Dee, Ex, Parret, U, Wye, Lon, Tyne, Werkington, 


Weaver, &c. However, the London Markets are - # 
y 


plied ſooneſt from the North, where they are not on 


more plentiful, but are in Seaſon before th ſe in the 
Southern Rivers. = 

The Merſey greatly abounds with Salmon, which in 
the Sprin ve to get up that Arm of the Sea, and 


with Di ty evade the Nets, which the Fiſhermen 
| 2 to catch the: a before they get to Warrington- 


ridge, at which Place the River becoming more nar- 


. Tow, and the Land-Owners having an excluſive Right, 
_ each Proprietor, by his Agents, catches Salmon, which, 


in the Whole, amounts to above one thouſand Pounds 


| a Year; by which Means the Towns of Warrington, 


Mancheſter, and Stockport, are well ſupplied, and the 


. Overplus ſent to Londen, by the Stage-coaches ; or 


carried on. Horſeback to Birmingham, and other in- 
Thus 


land Towns. 


4 _ 


wy 
— 


7 


5 


Salmon-Smelts commonly lie in the rough and upper 


tern lands of Scotland, is a raw Cockle taken ont of 
the Shell; with this they fiſh at the Bottom, uſing a 


into a Shallow, from which there is a gradual Deſcent, 
Into a deep Hole, Im moſt of the Salmon Rivers of 


- Shell. 
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greateſt Part of them is deſtroyed by poaching Fellows, 
with Spears, though the Fiſh are at that Time of little 
or no Value. Thus moſt Harm is done to the Breed 


Dew-worms, which ſhould be & ten varied, in order to 


Angler, and which he often meets with t erciſe his 


ater, and not be able to tempt him with any of his 
H 
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Thus having given a general Account of the Nature 
ef this noble Fiſh, we ſhall now proceed to the Method 
of taking him with the Angle. 
Baut firſt it muſt be noted, that the Salmon does not 
lie long in a Place, but ſeems defirous of getting ſtill 
nearer to the Head of the Spring. He does not lie 
near the Bank-fide, nor under the Roots of Trees, but 
ſwims in the deep and broad Parts of the Water, gene- 
rally in the Middle, and near the Ground. But the 


Part of a gentle Stream, and uſually pretty near the 
Middle in the Months of April and M. , and nearcr 

the Side earlier in the Spring. 125 | 
The moſt alluring Bait far the Salmon, in the Wef- 


running Bullet. This Method is practiſed in the River 
Medway. in Kent. with Succeſs : Let the Cockle fall 


France, they uſe Prawns or Muſcles, taken out of the 


In the Months of October, they go up the ſmaller 
Rivers as far as they can, to ſpawn. At that Seaſon of 
the Veit many Salmon get high up the River Merſey, 
where ſome few are caught by Angling: but the far 


of Salmon; and it were to be wiſhed, that the Juſtices 
of the Peace would a little more exert themſelves, and 
impriſon theſe idle Poachers. 45 

Ibe moſt uſual Baits are Lob- worms, ſmall Dace, 
Gudgeons, Bleaks, Minnows, or two well-ſcoured 


fuit the Humour of this fickle Fiſh; for what he | kes 
one Day he will deſpiſe the next. Though it muſt be 
owned it is a very diſagreeable Circumſtance to an 

tience, to ſee the Fiſh ſporting on the Surface of the 
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Baits. However he generally bites beſt about Three in 
the Afternoon, in May, Fune, and July, eſpecially if 
the Water happens to be clear, and there is a little 
Breeze of Wind ſtirring; but there will be ſtill greater 
Likelihood of Succeſs if the Wind and Stream ſet 
contrary hy 5 
There is a Fly called the Horſe- leech- fly, which he 
vory fond of ; they are of various Colours, have 
— leads, large Bodies, very long Tails; and two, 
ſome have three, Pair of Wings, placed behind cach 
other: Behind each Pair of Wings whip the Body 


Vith Gold or Silver Twiſt, or both, and do the ſame 


y the Head: with this Fly, fiſh at Length, as for 
rout, and Grayling : But if you dib, do it with two 
or three Butterflies, of different Colours, or with ſome 
of the moſt glaring ſmall Flies you can find. |, 
When you make uſe of the Fly, let your Hook be 
ſtrong and large; but it would be better to have two 
— Lob- worms, as they have been found moſt 
ſucceſsful in fiſhing at the Bottom. In this Caſe, let 
your Hook be large, and ed with Gimp; for 
though a Salmon, when ftruck, ſeldom or never at- 
tempts to bite the Line, yet, as you will be obliged to 
play the Fiſh for ſome Time, the Line myſt 3 


is Teeth, and you will be in great Danger af loſing 
your Prize without this Precaution. Next to Gimp 
are recommended the Briſtles of a HH] Hog 
doubled; which yet are only preferable to ours on ac- 
count of the Length. If, —— you cannot eaſily 
procure the former, you may make uſe of our own, 
which being often lapped into the Length of half a 
Yard, have been found Proof ag inſt the Tecth of 3 
Jack, when trowling for that Fiſh. - | | 

Wherever you oblerve a Salmon leap out of the 
Water, you may ſafelyconclude there is a deep Hole 
not far off; and if the River is too broad for you to 
throw a Fly, or if a contrary Wind hinders you, then 
lay your Ledger-bait as near the-Hole as you can, and 
you will have great Probability of Succeſs; for he al- 
ways chuſes ſuch Places for Retirement. If you bait 
with a Dace, Gudgeon, &c. then put on . 
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and Reel, and make uſe of a large Cork-float, with 
your Live-bait about Mid water. 
For the Salmon-fry, or Scegger, called in Cheſhire, 
a Salmon-fmelt, the propereſt Baits are Ant-flies, 
Brandlin Earth-bobs, Gentles, black and dun 
Gnats, all coloured ſmall} Hackles, and dub'd Flies, 
according to their Seaſon. When they riſe at Fly, 
and a little before they leave the River, they uſually 
get together in large Shoals, where you will fee Ten 
or a Dozen riſe at a Time; if you light of a Shoal, 
you will .never fail to have Sport, as they riſe very 
freely. You 1 three or four Hooks to one Tine, 
tied to ſingle Hairs. 1 alſo frequently caught 


with the Red-worm in fiſhing for Gudgeons. Ihe 
Places where they are gendrally found are the Srours 
near the Deeps, or. amongſt Wood or Weeds. They 
always leave the Merſey in May. or June. Two of 
them were, whilſt ' ſmall, put by a Perſon of Stock 

into his Fiſh: Pond; and being taken out at the Expi-- 
ration of three Years,. they. proved to weigh five. 
Pounds. 

The- chief : Salmon Fiſheries in Europe are along the 
Coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; the. Fiſhing 
uſually begins about the 1ſt of January, and ends the 
21th of | Auguff... It is performed with Nets in the 
Places where the Rivers empty themſelves into the 
Sea, and along the Sea-coaſts thereabout ; becauſe 

_ theſe Fiſh are ſeen to crowd thither from all Parts in 
ſearch of. freſh Water: They alſo fiſh for them higher 
in the Rivers, ſometimes with Nets, and ſometimes 
with Locks or Wears made for that Purpoſe with Irons 
gates: Theſe Gates are ſo contrivcd, that the Fiſh in 
aſſing up the River can open them with their Heads, 
but they are no {doner entered than the Gates clap to, 
and prevent their Return. Thus the Salmon are in- 
E a Reſervoir, where it is eaſy to take 
them. | | 
Near Flixon in Lancaſhire, wy fiſh far Salmon in 
the Night-time, by the light of Torches5*or kindled 
Straw. The Fiſh miſtaking this Light for the Day- 
light, make towards it, 3 are ſtruck with the * 
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or taken with the Net. The Nets are lifted up with a 
ſudden Jerk from the Bottom, having been laid the 
Evening before oppoſite the Place where the Fire 18 


 kindled. In ſome Parts of Scotland, it is ſaid they ride 


a fiſhing up the Rivers, and when they eſpy them in 


the Shallows, they ſhoot them with Fire-arms. It is 


very common to dart Salmon as they are endeavouring 
to 28 ds th 

When the Fiſh are caught, t open them, take 
out th: Guts and Gills, and falt them in large Tubs 
made for that * out of which they are taken 
before October, and are packed up in Caſks from goo 


to 450 Pounds Weight. & 
So many Salmon are caught in the Tweed, that the 


Fiſhery is worth Twelve Thouſand Pounds a Year. 
SA 


MON-SPAWN, a very | 5 Bait for Chub, ' 
and in ſome Rivers for Trouts. common Way of 
uſing it, is, to take the Spawn, and boil it ſo hard as 
to ſtick on the Hook, though ſome uſe it without boil- 
ing it at all. Others put a good Quantity of Salt to 


their Spawn, and hang. it in a little Bag, in the Kit- 


chen, far from the Fire, where it will become hard; 
and then they ſteep it, the Night before it is uſed, in 


ſome ſpirituous Liquor. It is a lovely Bait for the 


Winter and Spring, efpecially if uſed where Salmons 
are wont to fpawn ; for thither different Kinds of Fiſh, 


eſpecially Trout, come in Expettation of it. 


SAMLET, FINGERIN, „ PINK 
TROUT. | 


N — 
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Never exceeds ſix or ſeven Inches in Length, and has 
Teeth not only in the Jaws but the Palate and Tongue, 
The is co with ſmall Scales like a Trout. 
The is full of black Spots, and on the Sides 


Gilt-tails, E 


as ſoon as r for they, as well as 
axe fo lively 


there are five or fix Impr of ſuch a Form as 
though had been with Fingers; the Fin 
Marks are croſs-ways of the Fiſh ; hence ſome 
them the Ti Fingerins: in one of 1} 
Pits there is generall: | ir Bellies are 
white, and their Tail is forked like a Salmon. They 
ſpawn in February, and never leave the freſh Water. 
y delight in the moſt ſwift and rapid Streams, 
where no other Fiſh is = to 1 "Tp 3 
The Pink Trout is ſuppoſed to 
from a mixed Copulation . Salmon and the 
Trout. The Author of © The North Country Ang- 
ler” aſſerts, that he had ſometimes ſeen a She-Salmon, 
one he ſuppoſes that had loſt her Mate, with two or 
three Milt Trouts, as he thought, in the AR of impreg- 


ger 
we 


nating her Spawn. And he has ſometimes ſcen a 


Male-Salmon, that he ſuppoſes had loſt his Mate, and 
could not get another in due Time, with two or three 
Female Trouts in the Spawning Bed with him. From 
theſe Circumſtances, he ſuppoles the Pink Trout to be 


the Produce of this unnatural Copulation. 


He is further confirmed in this Conjefture, he ſays, 


dy remarking, that he never found a Female of this 


Species among the great Number he has taken; nor 
ever met with them in the Rivers, above the Parts 


where Salmon ſpawned. And that they are a diſtin 


Species from the Salmon Fty or Smelts, although 
greatly reſembling them in many other Reſpetts, he is 
convinced of, from their arriving at a State of Matu- 


_w fix or ſeven Months. 


ou may angle for them at any Time of the Year ; 
early in the Spring, the beſt Baits are Brandlings, 
. s, ahd Gentles; from the Mid. 


dun, brown. grey, and green Gnat. _ 
They will . take a ſmall Fly and Gentle, 


in a rapid Stream, full as well under Water as at 


Top. When you have got hold of one, get him — 
almon-fry, 


that they frequently get off the Hook. 
| i 


s c Oo 
n ed for in ths fame Manrer as 
* 


SALMON, 

In the Spring / bite beſt in ſharp Streams, where 
there is Plenty of Gravel or Would, 6 and very near the 
Sides of the River. In the Summer, — . hot 
— they 2 make in the Evening to very ſhal- 
low Secours, or the Sides of large Sand hs © where, 
wn as fmall a Fly as can be made, and pointed with 

I. re Gentle, you may have excellent Sport. 
two Yards of 6 ſingle Hair at the Bottom of 

your Line, and if ou fiſh at Ground, give him Time, 
and you will be fure to take him. hen you dreſs 
them, take the Guts out at the Gills, and do not open 
them. They are à very good Fiſh, and always in 
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The ScunerLLgy is bred in a Lake in Cumberland. 
celled 2 or Ulles- water. The Size of this 
Fiſh is not very large, for it ſeldom or never exceeds 
two Pounds in Weight. In Shape it is more hike a 
Herring than a Trout, and ſeems to be a Species 
taking of the Nature of both. The Fleth is nite, 
n_—_— not viſcid, of good Juice, and moderately 
riſhing. 

They - in Shoals, and are caught with Nets in 
the Months of March and April. As ſoon as they are 
taken out of the Water they die, like a Herring. 
They are taken in the Lake Acronius, among the Ap 
in great Quantities, and after they are 22 
ſent to Ba r and other wb roar Towns. 

o cleanſe Worms, &c. from Filth. 
Alf a gravelly Bottom, over which the Water is a 


little h 
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The Snad is in Shape much like 2 Herring, but 2 
little broader: It grows to the Length of a. Foot and 
a half, and is much of the fame Colour of a Pilchard ; 
that is, of a bluiſh Black on the Back, and the Beliy 
and Sides of a Silver Colour. „ 

The Shad enters the Severn im March and April, at 
which Time they are fat and full of Spawn; but in 
May they return back to the Sea, very lean, and pro- 
_ digiouſly altered; in ſome Rivers, as the Thames, they 
ſtay till June or July. . 

The Fleſh is well enough tafted. but is fo full of 
fmall Bones that it is little valued for that Reaſon ; ( 
though the Severn Shad are much better than thoſe 1 
caught in the Thames. | 

The uſual and only Way of taking this Fiſh is 
with Nets. | 
.- SHANK. That Part of the Hook, to which the 
Line is whipt. es 
 SHEEPS-BLOOD is a good Bait for a Chub, 
Roach, and Dace, when managed thus: You muſt dry 
it in the Air upon a Board or Trencher, till it be- 
comes pretty hard; then cut it into {mall Pieces, pro- 
rtioned to the Size of the Hook. Some add a little 
Salt to it, which keeps it from growing black. 

SHEER. To have your Hook bit off with a Fiſh, 

_ SHOOT. A Fiſh is ſaid to ſhoot, when it ſwims 
- away at the Approach of the Angler, or his Rod. 

SHORN-FLY. This Fly is of the Caterpillar Kind, 
bas huſky Wings of a dark brown Colour, with fine 
clear blue Wings under them, He is chiefly Sound 
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in mowing Graſs; is in his g Perfection in June, 
and is a killing Fly in Rivers and Brooks. 8a 
ArxT1+1C1at Fries. 
_ SILK-LINES. Silk ſhould not be mixed with Hair. 
Silk-lines are very apt to rot and break ; if however, 
they are choſcn by any Angler, the lower Part ſhould 
be made of the fmalleſt Lute or Viol Str: 
SILK-WORM-GUT. A very Line; always 
chooſe the roundeſt and cleareſt from Knots and Flaws. 
It — 4 to fray, but this may be prevented by waxing 
it well 1 


e T. 


Is a Fiſh for Shape not much unlike a Trout, only 
longer in Proportion to its Bigneſs. Its common Size 
is about ſix Inches long; but near Warrington theſe Fiſh 
are often caught, which meaſure twelve or thirteen In- 
ches. | 

The Back is of a Guy Colony but the Belly and 
Sides ſhine like Silver. oſe who examine them at- 
tentively will find ſmall black Spots on the Head and 
Back. The Body is covered with Scales. which fall 
.off with the leaſt Touch. 'The Skull is fo tranſparent, 
that the Lobes of the Brain may be diſtinaly ſeen 
through it. The Eyes are of a Silver Colour. The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than the upper, 
but they are both well furniſhed with Teeth; two of 
which in the upper Jaw, and as many in the Tongue, 
. are longer than the reſt. | 

The Fleſh is ſoft and tender, and of a delicate Taſte ; 
- it is ſo highly in Eſteem, that they are generally ſold at 
an extravagant Price. All Writers on this F ith afhrm, 
that it has the Smell of a Violet; but the common 
Opinion would have it to be that of a Cucumber, or 
green Couch of Malt. K 
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It is a Fiſh of Pa 


age, and viſtsthe and other 
a Year, 


great Rivers twice 
in the firſt of theſe Months they mp 41 up 
the River as high as Mortlake, but in the laſt they make 


a Stand about Blackwall. 


In March, if the Spring be mild, prodigious Quan- 
tities of this delicate Fiſh make their Appearance in the 


River Merſey, which often ſcerns of a Ren Colour 
n ſwim about. 


from the vaſt Bodies of Smelts which 
At this Time, every Boat, every Fiſherman, and every 
Net is employed, and even the Boys with Cabbage- 
nets catch theſe Fiſh, which are double the Size of 
thoſe uſually caught in the Thames ; oftentimes the Baſ- 
kets. Pails, Boats, and the very Banks, are filled with 
SrARxLINGS, as they are called in Cheſſire, where, from 
the — Plenty, they are frequently fold at Four Pence 


ore, 
Some of theſe Fiſh have been caught in Roftern Mere 


aud other ſtill Waters, where the Fiſhermen have 
' waſhed the Spawn from their Nets; but they appear 


lean, and do not breed in Ponds. | 


The beſt Way of Angling for them is with a Pater- 


: — Line, with a ſmall Shot to ſink it under Water: 


our Baits ſhould be Earth-bobs, Gentles well ſcoured, 


Paſte, or the Fiſh itſelf, cut into ſmall Bits ſufficient 
to cover your Hock. 


— as they ＋ about Warrington but a little 
Time afte 


are ſeldom caught with 


r they have ſpawned, but they are caught in 


. the Salt Part of the ver all the Year round with 


Nets. 
_ SNAILS, whether black or white, with the Be 
flit, that the White may appear, are good Baits for the 
Chub, early in the Morning; and likewiſe good 
Night-baits for the Trout or Ed. 
— See N ws ds 
Syxipen-FLy, Is a very killin : They are bred 
in Beds of Gravel by the Water Side where you find 
in Bunches engendering. In cold and ſtormy 
Days they hide themſ-lves in the Gravel, not being 
able to endure the Cold. See AxTIFICIAL Fins, , 


SPLICE. 


that is in March and Auguſt; 
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SPLICE. To ſplice, is to j join the broker: Parts of 
2 Rod together, by cuttin Lip with a Flane into due 
Form, putting Glue or Wax between, and twiſting it 


over with waxed Thread. To ſplice a Line, is faſte- 
_ the Links together with waxed Silk, &c. inſtead: 


nots.. 


STAND.. A convenient Place to fiſh at. 
STICKLEBACK, or SHARPLING.. 


The STICKLEBACK is flat-bodied, py oy and : 
about two Inches and a quarter long: He has three 
ſharp Prickles on his Back, from whence he derives: 
his Name, and two on his- Belly, 

He is to be -found in every River, Lake, Pond, and : 
Ditch. He is. never caught in the Streams or the 
Deeps, but in the Shallows, where the Waters move. 
but ſlowly. The Bait ſhould be a Bit of a Red-worm 

upon a very ſmall Hook, You may take them with-- 
out a Hook, if you pull very eaſy. 

STON E-FLY. large four wi * Fly, bred 
from an Inſett in the — called a Water Cricket, 
and lies under hollow Stones at the River Side. See 
AAT1FICIAL FIIꝭES. 

STRIKE. To ſtrike, is to give a Jerk when the 
Fiſh has taken the Bait, in order to hook him faſt. 


STURGEON. 


| The W is a * and pentagonous Fiſh, 
that is, it has five Rows of Scales, which divide the 
1 into as many — The Belly is plain and 


The 


LES 
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The upper Row of Scales, which is in the Middle of 
the Back, are larger, and riſe higher than the reſt ; the 


Number of theſe is not determinate, being in ſome 


eleven, in others twelve or thirteen. This Row 
reaches to the Back-fin, and there terminates. The 


lateral Rows begin at the Head and end at the Tail, 


conſiſting of thirty or thirty-one prickly Scales. The 
lIcwer Rows, which bound or terminate the flat Part of 
the Belly, begin at the foremoſt Fins, and end at the 
fccond Pair: Each of theſe Rows contain eleven, 
twelve, or thirteen Scales. Every Row of Scales in 
general hath Prickles on their Tops, which bend back- 


_ wards, Beſides theſe ſive Rows, it has only two Scales 


in the Middle of the Belly below the Vent. The Head 
is of a moderate Size, and rough, with _ ſmall 
Prickles, as is the reſt of the Body between the Rows of 


Scales. The Eyes are very ſmall m Proportion to the 


Bulk of the Fiſh, and of a Silver Colour. The Snout 
is long, broad, and ſlender, ending ina Point. In the 
Middle of the lower Part of the Snout, which is ex-_ 


_ tended beyond the Mouth, there are four Barbs, or 
_ Wattles, placed in a right Line, which croſs the Snout 


tranſverſely. The Mouth is ſmall, void of Teeth, and 

laced over-againſt the Eyes; it is a Kind of a ſmall 
| which he can thruſt out and draw in at Plea- 
ſure. He has no Jaws, whence it is plain he takes no 
Nouriſhment but by Sucking. The Tail is forked, but 
in ſuch a Manner that the upper Part ſtands out much 


farther than the lower. The Colour of this Fiſh is of 
a duſky Olive, or dark Grey on the Back, but on the 


Belly of a Silver Colour; add to this, that the middle 
Part of the Scales is white. 

They are brought daily to the Markets of Venice, and 
Rome, whence it is evident that they abound in the 
Adriatic and Tuſcan Seas; but they are ſmall, as indeed 
they all are keep conſtantly in the ſalt Water, 


They are ſometimes taken in the Thames, and brought 
w Lamps. .. - + 
. In Rivers they increaſe to a monſtrous Size, ſome 
having been taken from fourteen tocighteen Feet long; 
wid Cardas ſaw one that weighed a hundred and eighty 


Pounds; 
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Pounds; in the Elbe they ſometimes amount to twe 
hundred Pounds ; a German Prince once took one of 
two hundred and fixty Pounds Weight. 

Of the Spawn of this Fiſh there is made a Sort of 
Edible, which they call Cavear, or Kavia, and is a con- 
ſiderable Merchandize among the Turks, Greeks, and 
Venctians. It is likewiſe in high Eſteem throughout 
Se and has lately been introduced on the Engliſi 

*% 


It is made after the following Manner: 


take Sturgeons Spawn, and free it from the 


little Fibres by which it is connected, and waſh it in 


white Wine or Vinegar, afterwards ſpreading it upon 
a table to dry; then they put it into a Veſſel and ſalt 
it, breaking the Spawn with their Hands, not with a 
Peſtle ; this done, they put it into a fine Canvas Bag, 


that the . may drain from it; laſt of all they put 


it into a Tub, with a Hole at the Bottom, that if there 


be any Moiſture ſtill remaining, it may run out; then 


1 down. and cover it cloſe for Uſe. 
Italians ſettled at Moſcow drive a vaſt Trade 
with Cavear, Sturgeons bog caught in great Plenty in 


the Mouth of the Volga, and other Rivers that empty 
themſelves into the Caſbian Sea. | 


In Holland they cut theſe Fiſh into ſmall on, — 
ving pickled them, they put them in Kegs, an d 

The common Way of killing them is with a Harp- 
ing-iron, for they take no Bait; and when they feed, 
they rout in the Mud, with their Snouts like Hogs. 


In the Merſey they are frequently caught with Nets, 


but often prove too ſtrong to be ſtopped by ſuch 


Entanglement. | 


SWIM. A Swim is the Length of Water that the 


Float ſwims along the Stream, and if clear of Graſs 


and Weeds is called a good Swim or Sail. 3 
SWIVEL. One ſhould be placed about two Feet 


from the Hook in Angling for a Trout, and there 


ſhould be one or two fixed to the Lines which are uſed 


4 
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TENCH. 


Are generally met with in England of about five or 
fix Pounds Weight, yet in ſome Countries they grow 


to twenty. It is a ſhort, thick, roundiſh Fiſh, and is 
: about three times as long as broad. ; 


In this Fiſh the Sex is cafily diſtinguiſhed, for the 


Fins on tne Belly are much larger in the Male than in 
the Female. 


The Fleſh is in no great eſteem for its ſalutary Pro- 


1 ==, for Phyſicians, with one Voice, forbid it to 


Perſons ; and yetthe Taſte of it is agreeable enough: 
but it is ſaid not to be very eaſy of Digeſtion. 


The Tench delights in ſtanding Waters and Ponds, 
and the ſtill Parts of Rivers, whenever they are found 


there, for they ſeem to be the Natives of ſtanding Wa- 


ter. However, they are ſaid to breed in the Rivers 
Stamer in Dorſetſi ire, and the Tiber in Its/y. 


Their Time of Spawning is the latter End of June, 
or the Beginning of July; and they are in Seaſon from 
the Beginning of Sept to the End of May. 

Moſt Anglers declare that this Fiſh bites beſt in the 


three hot Months; and yet ſome have found they will 
bite at ali Times, and at all Seaſons, unleſs after a 


Shower of Rain, but beſt of all in the _ 
The beſt Baits for this Fiſh are a middle · ſiaed Lob- 


worm, or Red-worm, well-ſcoured, a Gentle, a young 
Waſp-Grub boiled, or a green Grub; or you may uſe the 
. Clotted black Blood in a Sheep's-heart, made with fine 
Flour and Honey into the Conſiſtence of an Unguent; 
and your Bait (when it is a Red-worm,) anointed — 
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_ this, is by many preferred to other Baits. But ſome 
have had more Succeſs with a Red-worm dipped in 
Tar, than any other. They bite almoſt in 4 ſame 
Manner as the Pond-Carp, and will run away with 
your Float; but when once you have hooked him, you 
are in no Danger of loſing him, if your Tackle is but 
ſtrong enough. The Ground-bait ſhould be the ſame 
as for all Pond-ffſh, that is, either Blood, or Blood 
and Grains mixed. | — . 

When the Weather is very warm muſt fiſh 
about Mid-water, gently pulling your Bait almoſt to 
= Surface, and then letting it down as flow as poſ- 

Be not too eager in ſtriking him when he bites, for 
as he delights in ſucking the Bait, allow him time, and 
he will not quit it. 
Ude a ftrong Graſs or Gut. and a Gooſe-quill Float, 
without > Cook, except in Rivers, where & 
always to be preferred. | | 1 

Fiſh very near the Ground; and if you bait with 
 Gentles, throw in a few at the taking every Fiſh; 
which will draw them to your Hook, and keep them 

ether. : : 
hen you angle with a Worm, let a little Tar-Wa- 
ter or Fennel be mixed with them. Tench bite bet 
one Hourbefore and after the Sun rifes and fets. 

In hot Weather you may ſnare them at Top of the 
Water, as the Pike, with a double-wired Link, not 
over twiſted, hung in a Nooſe, tied to a Line, ona 
long Rod: Let it fall ſoſtly before him on the Water, 
without touching him, till you have brought it over 
his Gills; then pull gently, and you have him. 

They are very eaſily caught either with Draft-apron 
or Drum-net. ; 

Tench and Afkers or Newts, are uſually found in 
the ſame Pond; if the latter begin to bite, it is Time 
to leave the | lace, for it is a certain Sign the Tenck 
have for that Time done biting. x 
TRIM a Fü, is to cut oft the ſuperfluous or long 
Ilairs of the Body. 


be Cork is 


nin the 


TREO. 165 
TRIM an Hackie, is to cut off one Side of the Fi- 


bres. | 
TROUL. Trout at Home, an Expreſſion uſed as a 


L eſſon for young Anglers, adviſing them to fiſh firſt 


ele ſ: to that Side of the River on which they ſtand. 


r 3 UT 


The Tazovur is of a longiſh Make, and reſembles a 


Salmon more than any other Fiſh. His Head is ſhort 
and roundiſh, his Noſe blunt, his Bod thick, and his 


Tail broad; his Mouth is wide, and he has Teeth not 


W in his Jaws but in his Palate and Tongue. 

Trout generally delight in the cooler and ſmaller 
Rivers, which deſcend from Hills and rocky Moun- 
tains; and they ſeem to take a Pleaſure in ſtriving 
againſt the Stream. It is really wonderful to fee with 
what Force and Agility they will ſurmount all Diffi- 
culties in travelling towards the Source of Rivers, let 


the Deſcent of them be ever fo rapid. And ſeveral - 


Authors tell us, that they are found among the Alps, in 
Waters ſo very cold, that no other Fiſh can live 
therein. 

The Trout loves rapid Currents, and clear, ſwift 


Streams, with gravelly, ſandy, ſtony, or chalky bot- 


toms; upon which Account they are found to abound 

River Stower, Wardle, Dart, Kennet, and in 
many of the Rivers and Rivulets of Hampſhire, Wilt- 
fire, and Glouceſterſhire. The larger Rivers, as the 
Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, have alſo excellent 
Trout near their Sources, and where their Streams are 
ſmall and divided, but when theſe Rivers become large 
and deep, this Fiſh is but rarely to be met with in 
them. There are likewiſe good Trout in the ſwift cur- 


rents and the clear ſtreams of moſt of the other Coun-- 


ties, but in the Lakes and Meers, very few, ; 
Their 
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Their Time of Spawning is in November or December, 
when they dig Holes in gravelly or ſtony Places, and 
d-poht their Spawn therein: But they are not in Sea- 
ſon when they are full of Spawn, for they are fatteſt 
and have the moſt delicious Taſte in the Months of 
June, Fuly and Auguſt. However, they begin to be 


in Sealon in March, and are ſooner ſo in ſome Rivers 
than in others; particularly in the Wandle they ace 


more furward than in any other about London; there is 


near a Month Difference between that and Hertford 
River. What the Reaſon ſhould be is hard to gueſs; 
but we may conclude, that that River more than com- 


monly abounds with the Cadis Bait; for there are Va- 
riety of ſmall Fiſh in the other Rivers for them to feed 
on; whereas, in that Part of the Wandle frequented 


by the Trout, there are none but Eels, Flounders, and 


Prickle-backs. 


Trouts are ſuppoſed not to attain their full Growth 
till they are ſour or five Years old; at this Time, ſome 


meaſure thirty inches; but the generality much leſs. 

For three Years after, they continue nearly of the ſnme 
Size, and retain the ſame degree of Goodneſs; but in 
about two or three years more, their Heads grow lar- 
ger, their Bodies ſmaller. Experiments have been made 


to aſcertain the Growth of Trouts by removing them 


from Rivers into Fiſhponds, fed either by Streams or 
clear fluent Springs; and the following Eſtimate has 
been the Reſult. 1 he young Fry were put in, when 


they were about five or {ix Months old; at which Time 


they were ncar fix Inches Long. At the End of Ten 


Months ſome of them had increaſed to the Length of 


fifteen Inches ; and the Pond being drawn again at the 
Expiration of two Years, ſome were found to be twenty 
ene Inches, and to weigh three Pounds. Others in- 
deed meaſured only ſixteen Inches, and a fourth Part 
of them not above twelve. In Rivers they may grow 
to a greater Size and live longer. 

In the Winter-time Trouts are fick, lean, and un- 
wholeſome, breeding a Kind of Worm With a large 
Head, which is not unlike a Clove in Shape; then 
this Filh ſce:ns to have a Head of a larger Size than 


ordinary, 
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ordinary, thoſe beautiful Spots diſappear, and the lively 
Colour of the Belly — du Cy diſagreeable. 
But towards the latter End of March, when the Sun 
with its genial Warmth and Influence begins to invi- 
gorate the Earth, he then makes a Shew of fome Spi- 
rit, and rouling, as it were, from a Sort of Lethargy, 


forſakes the deep {till Waters for the more rapid Streams, 


where he rubs off his inbred Foes againſt the gravelly 
Bottoms, and ſoon after recovers his former Strength 


The Fleſh of the Trout is a little drier, and not 
quite ſo tender as that of a Salmon; however, it is 
eſleemed the moſt agreeable of all Fiſh that make their 
conſtant Abode in freſh Water. 3 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this Fiſh, which are all 


valuable, but the beſt are the Red and Yellow Trout; 
and of theſe the Female is preferable, which is known 
dy a leſs Head and a = 


r Body. | 
The Fordiuk Trout, which is ſo much talked of, 

ſeems to be of a diflerent Sort from the reſt, becauſe 

it is almoſt as big as a Salmon, and lives nine Months 


in the Sea: beſides it is ſeldom or never caught with 


the Angle, being ſuppoſed not to feed at all in freſh 
Water ; and there ſeems to be a probable Ground for 
this Opinion, for when they are opened there is no- 


thing to be found in their Maw. Yet their Return to 


the River is ſo very conſtant and punttual, that the 
Fiſhermen know almoſt to a _—— to expect them. 
When this Fiſh is in full Seaſon the Fleſh of it cuts 
white. | 
The uſual Baits for a Trout are the Worm, Min- 
now, and Fly, either Natural or Artificial, The pro- 
r Worms, are the Brandling, two upon a Hook, 
LLCs Earth-worm, Dung-worm, and Magzot, 
but ef; 
the Bottom the Lob-worm is preferable, nor is any 


other often uſed. 
This Fiſh, as before obſerved, delights in the ſwifteſt 


Strcams; at a Stream-tail in Spring, and latter End of 
Summer; in May he kceps the upper End; and on 
the Shallows in Summer, or at the Aprons or Tails of 


Mills; 


pecially the two firſt ; and indeed, in fiſhing at 


_—_ 
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Mills; he is particularly fond of a Hole covered with 
Boughs, and where the Roots ſhoot down to the Wa- 
ter's Edge, where he can find a good Hold; in ſuch a 
place you may meet with the largeſt ; and conſequently 
you muſt angle for them near ſuch Places. See the Me- 
thod of taking them in fuch Flaces under the Article 
of Ruxx1xG-Lixe Axis When they watch for 
their Frey, they generally ſhelter themſelves under a 
Bank, or a large Stone, or in the Weeds, where they 
are often feen lurking entirely covered all bat their 
Heads. As ſoon as you diſcover any in this Situation, 
go a little up the Stream, and with great Care and 
Caution muddy the Water, putting in your Bait im- 
mediately in the very Flace troubled ; then keeping 
ourſelf as far from the Bank as you can, in order to 

be out of Sight, follow your Bait, and expect Succeſs, 
Trout may be taken in this Manner either with a 
Minnow or two well-ſcoured Lob- worms. When you 
uſe two Worms, put the firſt on the Hook with the 
Head foremoſt, and then ſlipping it a little up the 
Line to make room, put on the other with the Tail 
foremoſt, after which draw the firſt down to it fo cloſe. 
that they may ſeem to be knotting or engendering; for 
they often perform this naturally on the Banks of 
Rivers, and ſometimes fall into the Water, where they 
become a Prey to the hungry Fiſh. 

This is likewife a good Bait when you angle in the 
Morning-Twilight, or in the Duſk of the Evening, 
or even in the Night, if it be dark. In this Caſe you 
maſt put no Lead on your Line, but throw you ait 
as gently as you can acroſs the Stream, and draw it 
ſoltly to ou on the Top of the Water. This is the 
beſt Method of catching the oldeſt and largeſt Trout, 
. for they ere very fearful and ſhy in the Day-time, but 
in the Night they are bold and undaunted, and gene- 
rally lie near the Top of the Water in expeftation of 
meeting with Food ; for if they fee any Thing in Mo- 
tion, let it be what it will, they will certainly follow it 
ſo it does but glide gently — If you put the 
Point of your Hook in at the Head of your firſt 
Worm, and out at the Knot, and flip it a little Way 
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ap the Line that you may bait the other the ſame, 
that ſo both Tails may play, as directed above, you 
will find it will anſwer very well, 

If you angle for a large Trout in muddy Water, 
then it requires ſome Art in baiting your Hook; as 


ſuppoſe the Bait is a Dew- worm; here you muſt thruſt 


the Hook in towards the Tail, a little above the Mid- 
dle, and out again below the Head, then draw him 


above the A ing of the Hook, or * and put- 
ing the Point into the Head of the Worm, until it is 
very near the Place where the Point of the Hook firſt 


came out, draw back the Worm, or that Part which 
was above the Shank. This Hook ſhould be indifle- 
rent large. | | | 
The beſt way of baiting with a Minnow : Take a 
middle-fized, bright Minnow, put your Hook in at 


the underſide of its under Chap, and alſo quite through 
the upper Chap; then draw it two or three Inches on 
to the Line, and put the Hook in at his Mouth, and 


out at his Gill, then having drawn the Hook two or 


three Inches through the Gill, put it again into his 


Mouth, and the Point and Beard out at his Tail; then 
pull back that Part of the Line wiiich was ſlack when 
the Hook was put into the Minnow's Mouth the Se- 


cond Time, which will faſten the Head, and the Min- 
no will be almoſt ſtreight on the Hook. This done, 


try how it will turn, by drawing it acroſs the Water, 
or againſt the Stream ; and if it does not turn quick 
enough, then place the Tail a little to the right or left 
Hand, and try it again, till it turns faſt enough. It is 
neceſſary that the Minnow ſhould move quick in the 
Water. 

A Water-clearing after a Flood, or dark, cloudy, 
and gloomy Weather. when it is windy, is molt fa- 
vourable for Worm-fiſhing. In March, April, Septems 
ber, and a Part of October, the warmeſt {un-ſhiny Wea. 
ther, and Middle of the Day is beſt. 

It is the practice of ſome to ſiſh at the Bottom in 
the Dark, with a little Silver Bell fixed tro the Top of 
the Rod, in ſucha Manner, that when the Trout takes 
the Bait, the Sound of — Bell may give Notice of 


the 
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the Baur; but ſome think this Nicthod is very precari- 
dus, becauſe the leaſt Weed that touches your Line as 
it comes down the Stream will deceive vou. Ihe lureſt 
Way 1 is to hold your Rod in your Fl and, for as the 
Trout is a bold Biter, you will calily perceive when he 
takes the Bait: As ſoon as you have ſtruck it, give it 
the But of your Rod, for if you hold it the leat! upon 
a Level. you run a Riſque of loſing vour Line, | 

The following is a very killing N od: Make a 
Pair of Wings "of the Feather of a L. id Rail, and 

oint vour Hook with one or more Cadis; your Hook 
out be briſtled, and the lead of your Cadis kept 
cloſe to your Wings, and angle with a Rod about 
five Y ards, and a Iine about three; cuſt your Wings 
and Cadis up the Stream which will drive it down 
under the Water towards ihe lower Part of Ilole, men 
draw it gently up the Streama little irregularly, ſhaking 
your Rod, and in a few Caſts you will be iure to hook 
him, il there is one in the Hole. You may angle the 
lame Way with two Drandlings, 

If you "uſe two Cadis w ith. your Wings, run your 
Hook i in at the Head, and out at the Neck of the lirſt, 

and quite through the other from Head to Tail; this 
is a killing Way tor large Trout. 
| When you angle with a Fly, let your : Red be ruſh- 
tapered. with a very flender Top, that you may throw 
your Fly with greater Certainty and * ale; for if the To 
is too tiff, the Fly will be ſoon whi :pped off. Your 
Line mould be three Times the I ength of vour Rod. 

In this Kind of Angling, you chene place your— 
ſelf ſo that the Wind ma be upon your Back, or at 
| leaſt you muit chute ich a lime or ! lace, that the 
Wind may blow dow! the Stream, and then it will 
aſſiſt you in laying your Fly upon the W ater, before 
your ine touches it; for if vour Line mach the 
Water firſt, it will cauſe a Rip pling that will fright the 
Fiſh away, 

The Cad- bait upon the Point of the Hook with the 
art fcial Fly is recommended. Or another Way to 
angle with the Cad-i ait is on the Water. as with a Fly. 
It mutt ſtand on the Shank of the Hook as the artih- 
cial Fly, (not come into the Bend, or the Tiſh will not 
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value it, nor if you pull the DPlue gut out,) and thus 
it is a moſt excellent Bait for a Trott. N here the 


River is not violently ſwift, you may place a very 
ſlender Lead on the Shank, and draw the Cad-bait 


over it: raile it often from the Bottom, and fo let it 


fink again. By which Means you will find good Sport, 
either in muddy or clear Water. You may imitate the 
Cad-hait, making the Head of black Silk, and the 
Pody of veliow Wax, or of Shamoy. 

When the Fiſh appear at the Top, they will take 
the Oak worm upon the Water, rather than under 
it. or than the ly itfell; and it is more deſired by 
them. Aſter vou have dibbed with theſe Flies on the 
Surface till they are dead, cut off ther Wings, and 
i{h with them at M:id-water, or a little lowe r. This is 
reckoned a valuable Secret. You may dib for a Trout 
alfo with a Fly or Craſhopper. as You do for a Chub, 
under a Buſh by the Bank Side, with a ifrong Rod, 
and ſhort ſtrong Line. If they do not rifc aſter Half 
a Dozen Trials, there are none chere, or they diſlike 
your Bait. 

Ihe Time of the Trout's Biting is from Jun-riſing 
till near Eleven in the Morning, aud from wo in the 
Aſternoom till Sun-ſet; and yet the molt certain Times, 
are Nine in the Moining and Three in the Afternoon, 
clpecially if the Wind be at! South; for when it blows 


from that Point it is molt favourable to the Angler. At 


this Time, if yon angle with a Loach about + Quarter 
of a Vard deep in the Stream. you arc ſure of catchin 
Fiſh, It you have not this Bait, a Bull-hcad, with the 


Gill fins cut off, may prove a good Bait; or a Min- 


now för want of the cihers. | 
And as the Trout muy be deceived al. 1. by any 
Fly at the Ton, ſo he felc tom refuſes any Worm at the 
Bottom. or ſmall Fiſh in the Middle; lor which Rea- 
fon he is forietinn®e: ca. 12)! when trowhng for Jack. 
You may lil-ew:{e dib for Trout in the ſame Manner 
as you do for Chub, or: ly let your F ly d rop as gen.ly 


into the Water as poſlible, and kc cep it calily gliding 


along the Surface; let it fink alitile, and ſuddenly 


raiſe it again, with a firon s Rod, and a ſhort ſtrong 
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Line; but you muſt be ſure to keep out of Sight, for 
the Shadow of your Rod, or the Flight of a Bird over 
the River, will make them fly, almoſt as ſwift as the 
Bird, and it will be ſome Minutes before they will ſhew 
themſelves again. You will find good Sport if you dib 
with the green Drake-fly whilit alive, which is thus 
racticable: Gather a Store of them into a long Draw- 
x, with Holes in the Cover to give them Air, where 


_ alfo they will continue freſh and vigorous a Night or 


more; take them out thence by the Wings, and bait 
them thus upon the Hook: Firſt take one, lor it is 

common to hih with two of them at a Time, and put- 
ting the Point of the Hook into the thickeſt Part of 


the Body under one of the Wings, run it directly 
through, and out at the other Side, leaving him ſpitted 
_ croſs upon the Hook, and then taking the other, put 


it on after the ſame Manner, but with its t: ead the con- 
trary Way ; in which Poſture they will live upon the 
Hook, and play with their Wings for a Quarter of 
an Hour, or more: But you muſt have a Care to keep 
their Wings dry, both from the Water, and alſo that 


| p_ Fingers be not wet when you take them out to 


ait them; for then your Bait is ſpoiled. GY 
With the Stone-fly you may likewiſe dib, but with 
this Variation : The Green-drake is common both to 
Stream and Still, and to all Hours of the Day, but the 
Stone-fly is ſeldom dibbed with except in the Streams, 


(for in 2 whiſtling Wind a made Fly in the Deep is 


better,) it muſt, however, be noted that Morning is the 
roper Time. Towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
o'clock at Night, it is ſtill better; at which Time alſo 


the beſt Fiſh riſe. Indeed the later the better, provi- 


ded you can ſee your Fly, and when you cannot, a 
made Fly will kill. | 

There is a Method of taking Trout in ſome Parts of 
England by tickling them. There was a Perſon who 
was very expert in that Art; he would grope for them 


in their lurking Places, and gently tickle their Sides, 


which they ſcemed to be delighted with, till, at length, 
approaching their Gills, he held them faſt, and made 


them 
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them Priſoners; and it is obſerved in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, that Carp are ſometimes taken the ſame 
Wav. | 
Great Quantities of Trout are likewiſe taken with 
the Spear and Lamp. 
BULL-TROUT, SALMON-FROUT, 
SALMON-PEALE, or SCURFE. 


| Theſe are all different Names for the Lime Fiſh. In 
ſome I laces it grows to the Length of twenty Inches, 


in others it ſeldom exceeds ſixteen. Some have becn 


caught near IWarnngion, which have weighed ncar 
twenty Pounds. It differs in Shape from a Salmon in 
not having a forked Tail; its Head likewiſe is more 
ſhort and thick than that of a Grey, and its Body is 
adorned with Variety of Spots. The Fleſh of thoſe 


taken in Yorkfhzre is not red, as is the Salmon, and its 


Taſte is more ſtrong and rank than that of the Grey. 
They are found in Yorkſhire, Dorfetfhtre, and Devon- 


fare, and enter the Rivers the Beginning of May. 


They feed in the ſame Manner as the Salmon, take 
the ſame Baits, and ſpawn in the {fame Places and at 
the ſame Time. They come into the Rivers, and go- 
down again to the Sea, with them, or a little after, 
except ſome of the leſſer Sort, which will ſtay in the 
freſh water Pools much later. „ | 

They delight to lie in deep Holes, and commonly 


ſhelter themſelves under the Root of a Tree. When 


they watch for their Prey they generally chuſe that 
Side of the Hole that is towards the Stream, that they 


may more readily catch whatever Food the Stream 
brings down. | 
"8 They 


into a Box made of Oak, like tho 
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They will riſe at an artificial Fly like a Salmon: but 
the beli Bait for them is a well- ſcoured Brandling, el- 
pecially thoſe that breed in a Tanner's Yard. 

You may angle for them any Time in a Morning, 
and in the Afternoon from five till Night. They are. 
in Scaſon all the Summer, * | 

When you try to catch them, remember to keep out 
of Sight, and let your Line fall into the Stream, with- 
out any Lead, except one ſingle Snot, and then it will 
be carried gradually into the Hole. When you have 
a Bite you ought not to ſtrike too eagerly. They bite 


freely enough, and ſtruggle hard for their Lives. 


Jive the Name 


It is worth while to oblerve, that ſome g 


of Salmon-Trout to a young Salmon, which has occa- 


lioned ſeveral to run into Errors in treating of this 
Fiſh, They have likewile in France a Kind of Pond- 
Trout, which they call a Salmon-Trout, that grows to 
fuch a Magnitude as to weigh above thirty Pounds; 
and in the Leman Lake near Geneva, there are ſome of 
this Kind, that weigh fifty Pounds, | 

TROWLING. See Seege. 8. 3 | 
VEER. To veer, is to let out your Line from the 
Wince or Nut, after vou ſtrike a large Fiſh. 


__ UNGUENTS, or OIN'TMENTS, to allure Fiſh to 


bite: Take Guin-ivy, and put a ＋ Quantity of it 
e the Apothecaries 
ule of white Wood for their Pills. Rub the Inſide of 
the Box with this Gum, and when you angle, put three 
or four Worms therein, letting them remain but a 
mort Time; for if long, it kills them: Then take them 
out and uſe them putting more in their ſtead, out of 
the Worm-bag and Mols; and continue to do this all 
Day. f 
Gum-ivy is a Tear which drops from the Body of 
the larger Ivy, being wounded. It is of a yellowiſh 
red Colour, of a ſtrong Scent, and ſharp Taſte. That 
which is fold in the Shops is often counterfeit and 
adulterate: Therefore, to get true Gum-1vy, at Michael- 
mas or Spring, drive ſeveralgreat Nails into large Ivy- 
ſtalks, and having wriggled them till they become very 
looſe, let them remain, and a Gum will iſſue out of the 
Hole, Or you may flit ſeveral great Ivy-ſtalks, _ 
VIIit 
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viſit them once a Month, or oftner, to ſee what Gum 
flows from the wounded Fart. 'I his Guin 1s excellent 
for the Angler's Uſe; perhaps nothing more ſo under 
the Form of an Unguent. 

Take Aita-forticda, half an Ounce; Camphire two. 
Drachms; bruife them well together with ſome Drops 
of Oil of Olive, and put it into a Pewter box to als. | 
as the Receipt from Nurlicur Carras. Some, inſtead 
of Oil of Olive, ule the Chemical Oil of Lavender and 
Camomile; and ſome add che Quantity of a Nutineg 
of Venice Turpentine to it. 5 

But for a 'I rout in muddy Water, and for Gudgeons 
in a clear Water, the beit Unguent is thus compound- 
ed, uit. | rg 

Take Aſſa-fœtida, three Drachms; Camphire, one 
Drachm; lente iurpeniine, one Drachm; beat all 
together with ſome Drops of the Chemical Oils of. 
Lavender and Camomile, of each an equal Quantity, 
and uſe it as in the firſt Direction, 2 | | 
Take Venice Turpentine, the beſt Hive-honey, and 
Oil of Polypody of the Oak, drawn by Rctort; mix 
all together, and uſe it as the firſt Ointment. 

Take Oil of Ivy-berries, made by Expreition or In- 

fuſion, and put ſome in a Box, and uſe it to ſcent a 
few Worms juſt before you ule them. 

Diſſolve Gum-Ivy in the Oil of Spike, and anoint 
the Bait with it, for a Pike. | 

Put Camphire in the Moſs wherein are your Worms, 
the Day you angle. 

Diſſolve two Cunces of Gum-tivy in a Gill of Spring 
water; mix them together with the like Quantity of 
the Oil of Sweet Almonds; then take what Quantity 
of Worms you intend to uſe that Day, being firſt well 
ſcoured in Moſs, and put them in Linen 'Thrums (the 
Ends of the Weaver's Warp when he has finiſhed his 
Piece) well waſhed in Spring-water, and ſqueezed : 
Then wet the Thrums in this Compoſition, and put 
them and the Worms into a Linen Bag, out of which 
ule them. 

Take Aſſa-fœtida, three Drachms; Spikenard of 
Stain, ene Drachm ; put them in a Pint of Spring- 

| 14 Water, 
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water, and let them ſtand in a ſhady Place fourteen 
Davs in the Ground : Then take the Solution out, and 
having drained it through a linen Cloth, put to the 


Liquor one Drachm of Spermaceti, and keep it clole 


in a ſtrong Glaſs Bottle. When you go to angle, take 
what Quantity of Worms you intend to uſe that Day, 
(they being firſt well ſcoured in Moſs) put them upon 
a Pewter Saucer, and pour a little of this Water upon 


them; then put them in the Moſs again, and uſe them. 


Take Juice of Camomile, half a Spoonful ; Chemi- 
cal Oil of Spike, one Drachm; oil of Comfrey by 
Infuſion, one Drachm and a half; Gooſegreaſe, two 
Drachms : Theſe being well diiſvlved over the Fire, 
let them ſtand till they are cold; then put them into x 


 Nrong Glals Bottle, which kerp unſtopped three or 


four Days; ftop it afterwards very well, and when you 
angle, anoint the Bait with this Compoſition. | 


Some add to it three Drachms vt the Spirit of Wi- 
triol, and call it the univerſal and infallible Bait. 


Take a Handful of Houlelcck, and half an Hand- 
ful of inner green Bark of the Ivy-ſtalk : Pound theſe 
weil together, and preſs out the Juice, and wet your 
Mots therewith, en you angle, put fix or eight 
Worms therein out of the other Bag. nm” 

Some ule the Juice of Nettles and Houſcleek, as 
_ Receipt, and ſome only the Juice of Houſe- 
Some anoint their Baits with the Marrow got out of 
a Heron's Thigh-bone, and ſome uſe the Fat and 
Greaſe of a Heron, _ 

Oil of Anife, Spikenard of Spain, Spermaceti, 
powdered 2 Galbanum, are all highly 
commended, and may be tried fingly or compounded ; 
either mixed up in a Paſte, or uſed as Unguents. 

Make up a Paſte with Mulberry Juice, Hedge-hog's 


Fat, Oil of Water-lilies, and a few Drops of Oil of 
Penny-royal. Some highly commend this. | 


Oil of Amber, Roſemary, and Myrrh, alike of 
each, mixed with the Worms, or in iaſte, is ſaid to 
make the Bait o powerful, that no Fiſh will reſiſt A 
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Sea-gull's Fat, mixed with Eringo Juice, is an at- 
tractive Unguent. 
Unpickled Samphire bruiſed, made up in Balls for 
Ground-bait with Walnut Oil, is excellent for Carp, 
Bream, or Tench. Alſo Bean- flour, with a little Ho- 
ney, wetted with rectified Spirits of Wine and a little 
Oil of Turpentine, made up in ſmall Pellets, and 
thrown in over Night, will make the Fiſh very eager, 
and keep them at the Place; where you will be ſure to 
find them next Morning. =D 
Take the Oils of Camomile, Lavender, Anniſeed, 
each a quarter of an Ounce, Heron's Greaſe, and the 
beſt of Aſſa-fœtida, each two Drachms, two Scruples 
of Cummin-ſeed, finely beaten to Powder, Venice Tur- 
pentine, Camphire, and Galbanum, of each a Drachm ; | 
add two Grains of Civet, and make them into an Un- 
guent; this rnuſt be kept cloſe in a glazed carthen Pot, 
or it loſes much of its virtue; anoint your Line with 
it as before, and your Expettation will be abundantly 
anſwered. Some Anglers, however, place more Con- 
fidenee in a judicious Choice of Baits, and a proper 
Management of them, than in the moſt celebrated Un- 
uents. | | | 
- WALKING-BAIT. A Bait in Motion. 

WARP. A Rod is faid to be warped, when it is 
_ crooked by the Heat of the Sun, 

WASPS, HORNETS, and HUMBLE-BEES. 
The Brood of them are killing Baits when dried on a 
Fire-ſhovel, or Tile-ſtone, in an Oven that has cooled 
after baking : By this Means they will keep long, and 
ſtick well on the Hook. If you want them for pre- 
fent Uſe, you may boil them about a Minute in Milk 
and Water. Theſe are ſingular good Baits for Roach, 
Dace, Chub, Eel, Bream, and Flounder; and vou 
may try them for Carp, Tench, and Barbel, which 
will ſeldom refuſe them. 

WEATHER. See OssERNVvATIOxs. 
WEIGH. To weigh a Fiſh. is to lift it out of Wa- 
ter with a Rod and Line, without uſing the Landing- 
net, or Hook, It is very imprudent to weigh a ſtout 
| 5 Fiſh; 
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Fiſh; for, even when out of the Water, he may flounce 
and break the Linc, 

WELSHMAN's BUTTONS. A Fly in form of a 
round Button, found upon IIazle Trees or Fern 
Buſhes. Se: ArTiFiICIar Fiits, 

WHEISTONE. A ſmall one is a neceſſary Part of 
an Angler's Apparatus, to ſharpen his Hooks. &c. 


WHIP. To whip, is to uſe the artificial Fly, the 


caſting which is called Whipping. It likewiſe means to 

wrap waxed Silk round the Joints of a Rod after they 
are glued and dreſſed. Alſo to faſten your Hook to 
'our Line. 


WiNCE. or WHEEL. A Brafs Inſtrument fixed 
on the Inſide of the Rod, near the But-end, round 


which a Line of thirty or forty Yards 1s rolled or 
wound, which as foon as you hook a large Fiſh you are 
to unlock, and let him run to what Diſtance you 
pleaſe, by which Method you may kill a Fiſh of fix or 


eight Pounds with three Hairs, if you keep him out of 


Mood, &c. 


Flv. | | 
WOODCOCK-FLY. Sce Oxx-Fry, Asn, or 


 Down-Lookts. | 


WORMS. The Asu-GRes is a Milk-white Worm 


with a red Head, and may be had at any Time from 
Michaelmas till June. It is to be ſound under the 
Bark of an Oak, Aſh, Alder, or Birch, if they lic a 


Year aſter they have been cut down, You may like- 


wiſe find it in the Body of a rotten Alder, if you 
break it with an Axe; as alſo under the Bark of a 
decayed Stump of a Tree. It 1s a good Bait for a Gray- 
ling, Chub, Roach, and Dace. 3 
The BRAN DCIS . GII T- Tait, and Rrp-Wonx, 
are all to be found in old Dunghils, or the rotten 
Earth near them, but the beſt are found in Tanners 
Yards. under the Heaps of Bark which they throw out 
aſter they have done with it: The Brandling is moſt 
readily met with in Hogs Dung. Theſe are good Baits 
for Trout, Graylings, Salmon-Smelts, Gudgeons, 
 Pearch, 


WISK. To angle with a long Line and artificial 
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Pearch, Tench, and Bream, or any Fiſh that takes a 

Worm. 
The EARTH- Bos, or Wnites Gnus, is a Worm 

with a red Head, as big as two Maggots. and is ſoft and 


Full of whitiſh Guts; it 1s found in a ſandy lignt Soil, 
and may be gathered after the Flough, when the Land 


is firſt broke up from grazing. You may known 
what Ground to ſind th.m by the Crows. for they will 
follo the Flough very cloſe where thetc Animals are 


to be met with. This is chiefly a Winter Pait. from 


the Beginning of November to the Middle of Aprit, and 


is proper for C hub, Roach, Dace, Dream, lench, 
Carp, Trout, and Salmon-Smelts. They are to be 
kept in a Veilſcl clole topped, with a ſutkcient Quan- 
tity of the Earth they were bred in, and they will be 
reacly for Uſe all the Winter. From this Bait ariſes 


the Any Fly. 


Ihe Fiac-Worm, or Dock-Wonux. is found in 
the touts of Flags that grow on the Brink of an old 
Pond. When vou have pulled ap the Root, you will 
find among tte Fibres of it redd:{h or yellowiſh Cales 
theſe you mult open with a Fin, and you will find 
a ſmall Worm longer and flenderer than a Gentle, with 


a red Head. a pal ſh Hody. and Rows of Fect all 


down the Belly. This is an exce:Gding good Bait for 
Grayling, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach, and Dace. 
The 1l.on-Worm, Dtrw-Worwu, Garvex-Wonrn, 
or Fw Arcus1, which are all the ſame Worm though 
differently denominated, is a proper Bait for Salmon, 


Trout, Chub, 3arbel, and Eels of the largeft Size. It 


is to be found in Gardens. or Church-vards, by the 
Help of a Lantern, late in a Summer's Evening. In 
great Droughts, when they do not appear, pour the Juice 
of Walnut-tree Leaves, mixcid with a little Water and 
Salt, into their Holes, and it will drive them out of 
the Ground, | | 

The Maxsr-Worm is got out of Marſh-ground on 
the Banks of Rivers, and is of a bluiſh Colour. It is 
a likely Bat for Salmon-Smelts, Gudgeon, Grayling, 
Trout, Pearch, Bream, and Flounders, in March, April, 
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and September, though they uſe it from Candlemas till 
Michaeimas preferable to any other. 5 
The Tac-Taiti. is of a $= Fleſh-colour, with a 
yellow Tag on his Tail almoſt Half an Inch long ; they 
are found in marled Land, or Meadows, after a Shower 
of Rain, and are a good Bait for a Trout, if you angle 
for them after the Wane is diſcoloured with Rain. 
And here you muſt obſerve, that all Worms ſhould 
be well ſcoured in Moſs that has been well waſhed and 
cleanſed from all Dirt and Filth ; after it is wrung very 
dry, both the Moſs and Worms ſhould be put into an 
earthen Pot cloſe ſtopped, that they may not crawl out. 
This Pot ſhould ſtand cool in Summer, and the Moſs 
de changed every fourth Day; but in Winter it ſhould - 
ſtand warm ; and if you change the Mofs once a Week 
it will be ſufficient, N 5 
Belides theſe Worms that are to be found in the 
Earth, there are others, which breed upon different 
Herbs and Trees, which afterwards become Flies. The 
rinciple of theſe are, the Palmer-Worm, the Oak - 
— the Crabtree-Worm, and the Caterpillar. 
Theſe are to be kept in little Boxes, with holes to let 
in the Air, and they muſt be fed with Leaves of the 
ſame Tree on which they were found. Theſe are good 
Baits for Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, and Dace. 
All Sorts of Worms are better for being kept, ex- 
_— Earth-bobs; and in cafe you have not been fo pro- 
vident, then the Way to eleanfe and ſcour Gow 
uickly, is to lay them all Night in Water, if they are 
b-worms, and then put them into your Bag, with 
Fennel; you muſt not put your Brandlings above an 
Hour in Water, and then put them into Fennel, for 
ſudden Uſe. If you have Time, and propoſe to keep 
them long, then they are beſt preferved in an earthen 
Pot, with good Store of Mols, which is to be freſh 
ſhifted every three or four Days in Summer, and every 
Week or eight Days in Winter, or at leaſt the M 
taken from them, clean waſhed, and wrung between 
our Hands till dry, and then put to them again. 
hen your Worm, eſpecially the Brandling, begins 
to be ſick, drop about a Spoonful of Milk or Cream 
upon 
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upon the Moſs; this may be known by the Knot, 
which is near the Middle of the Brandling, beginning 
to ſwell ; he is then ſick, and, if Care is not taken, 
will die. If you want to ſcour Worms in a little Time, 
put them about an Hour in Grains and blood ; then 
t them into clean Moſs. Gilt-tails are ſooneſt 
coured by putting them in a Woollen Bag, and keep 
them in your Waiſtcoat Pocket. 
The Editor having gone through the Engliſh Alpha- 
bet, takes the Liberty to tell Gentlemen, that the beſt 
Wayto ſecure Fiſh, is to tranſport Poachers ;one of whom 
told him, that he could decoy all the Fiſh in a Pit into | 
a Net, by the following Method : Put a proper Quan- | 
_ tity of Oil into a Flint Glaſs Bottle caſt on purpoſe, 
with a long Neck, in the Manner of an Oil Flaſk. | 
Put your Net in at one End of the Pit, twiſt a Bit of | 
whited brown Paper, dip it into Oil, where it will float; 
introduce a lighted Fir Splinter, or a bit of Cotton tied 
to a Switch, with this light the floating Paper in the 
Botttle; faſten the Bottle to a Pole, draw it gently 
_ through the Pit; the flat Fiſh and Eels, will follow 
the Light till you get them within the Place where you 


have ſpread your Net. 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
' 
| 


HE Arsicont is about four or fve Feet in 
Length, hemetinies more, and when largeſt 
weighs about one hundred and fry Founds : It has 
large yell-w eyes, a breari forked Tail of a greeniſh 
Yellow ; the welly- Fins ae | ke we vellow ; the Belly 
is white, and, when juſt taken, thines like Silver. 

This ih will toliow Ships for many hundred 
Leagues. and often proves a cry i. alonable Relief to 
the Crews when ! rovikons are short. I is either 
caught Witty a Hook, or ftr.ck with a Fizg'g, Itisa 
ſtrong "iſh when in the Waiter, They ve chicily 

upon 2 lei ing-Hſh. 

It is a very fieſhy Fiſh, having few or no Bones, 
exce;.t the Back-.one. and is accounted very good 
cat v 8. 

The Albicore generally keens C ompany with ano- 
ther called a Boneitve, bat not the fame Konettoe 
which: in Cornwal! 1s termed the Scad. Its ahout three 
Feet long and tuo in C:rcumference, has a ſharp lend, 
a {mall Mouth. larze Gills. a full Silver Eye, ard a 
Tail like a Half-mvon. It bas no Scales, except on 
the Middle of the Sidrs, where there is a Line of a 
Gold Colour which runs from the Head tc the Tail; 
on this Line is placed a dviible Row ol Scales. wh! oh 
are ſmooth, two-thirds of the Length ©! it, and then be- 
sin t to be rough till they reach the Tail. Tue Colour of 

ine 
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the Bonettoe is greeniſh on the Rack and Sides. but 
on the Belly it ſhines like Silver. It has fen bins, 
two on the Back, two at the Gills, a } «ir on the Balli, 
juſt below the Gills, and one in the Middle of the 
Belly oppoſite to the largeſt on the Rack. 

Both theſe Fiſh are well known to all Szilors who 
have croſſed the /EquinoRial Line: and they reſemble 
each other in their Shape, Colour, and in the Number 
of their Fins. But the Bonettoe is thought to be the 
fineſt Eating by much: It is taken in the ſame Manner 
as the Albicore. 


AMERICAN OLDWIFE. 


This Fiſh is often taken Notice of in the Relations of 
modern Voyagers, being a Fiſh well known to Sail- 
Ors. LIE , 

It is about two Feet long, and nine Inches broad, 
having a ſmall Tlouth and a large Eve. He has one large 
Fin on his Heck. beginning at the hind Far! of his Head, 
and ending at the Tail; he has a Pretty broad Fin on 
each Side near the Gills. and another under the Belly, 
They are all of a very light Blue, as the Body is of a 
deep Blue. The Edges of the Fins are yellow, His 
Body and Head have a great many Spots and Streaks 
leeming to croſs each other, 

The Sailors often take this Fiſh in their Voyages, 


and it is reckoned by them to eat agrecably enough. 
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The Anckhovv is a ſmall Fiſh, about as thick and 
as long as one's Finger; but near Chefter they have been 
taken much larger. The Body is of a rounder Make 
than a Herring's. The eyes are large, the Body of a 
Silver White, and the Gills are at a ſhining Red; the 
Snout is ſharp; the Mouth wide, but without Tecth ; 
yet the Jaws are as roughas a File. The Tail is 
forked. 2 „ . 

Anchovies are very common at Venice and Genoa, as 
alſo at Rum:. They are likewiſe plentiful in Catalonia, 
at Nice, Antibes, St. Tropez, and other Flaces in Pro- 

vence. | . 
They are moſt commonly taken in the Night in May, 
June, and Judy, for in theſe three Months they leave 
the ocean, and paſs up the Mediterruncan towards the 
| Levant. When they Nm for Anchovies, and would 
take a large Quantſty, their methods is to light a Fire 
on an Iron Grate placed at the Poop of the Ship, ſo 
that the Fiſh ſeeing the Light, make towards it, and 
are more eaſily taken. | | 

When the Anchovies are caught, they gut them, 
and take the Gills out of the Head, and whatever elſe 
is api to putrify, and ſalt them. | 

As to the Manner of ſalting them, they do nothing 
elſe but range them in Barrels of different Sizes, with 
a proper Quantity of Salt; the largeſt Barrels do not 
weigh above fix and twenty Pounds. 

In chuſing Anchovies, thoſe that are leaſt ought to 
be j referred; as alfo thoſe that are white withought, and 
— within, that are firm, and have round Backs. 


There 


V hich is furniſh 
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There is another Sort of Fiſh ſold inſtead of Ancho- 
vics, called Sardin, which is very probably a young Pil- 
chard, it being larger and flatter than an Anchovy, and 
not fo well taſted. 


BALANCE-FISH. 
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The BALAMNcR-Fisn differs from all others in the 


mon ſtrous Shape of its Head, which is like a Smith's 
Hammer. It grows to a very extraordinary Size, and 
is of the Shark Kind, 8 F 
The Eyes are placed on each Side of the Head, as far 
from hs 
large, round, and look rather downwards than upwards. 


Other as it is poſſible for them to be ; they are 


He has a very large Mouth placed underneath his Head, 

— with exceeding ſtrong, broad, ſharp 
Teeth. The Tongue is broad, and like that of a Man. 
The Body is round and long, not covered with Scales, 
but with a Skin like Leather, The Back is Aſh-coloured, 


BIB. SeeCoar-Fisn. 

BONETTOE. See ALBICORE. 

 BOUNC E, ROUGH-HOUND, 
Or M O R G A Y, 


The Bor ves is ſometimes ſeen above the Length of 
two Feet, and is {potted like a Leopard, The Spots are 
black, 
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black, and the Skin Aſh- coloured with a reddiſh Caſt: 


whence the French give it the Name of Rouſcite, 

The Belly is flat, and the Back broad; the Snout is 
ſhorter and more blunt than that of the Dog ih; the 
Mouth likewiſe is larger and broader; the laws are 


_ full of ſharp hooketTecth bending inwards ; the ongue 


is broad and ſmooth; the Snow does not reach above 
an Inch beyona the Aperture of the Mouth, whichisin 
the under Side of the Fiſh ; the Noſtrils are vey large, 
the Eyes oval, and halt covered with a Skin. the G:lls 
have hve Holes or Afęertures on each Side, the Finsars 
placed as in the Cut. b 1 3 

He is caught very frequently in the Mediterranean, 


and not ſeldom in the Britiſh Ocean. 


There is another Fiſh ot this Kind, which is called 


| Catulus Minor, and differs lrom the tormer ckicky in 


being much leis and of a ligiter Colour. | 
The Fleſh of this laſt is commonly. eaten, and is fold 

in the Fiſh markets at Ryme, Ihe Skin of both is rough, 

and ſerves for the ſame purpoſes as the Skin of the 


_ Dog-filh, 1 


BRILL. Sce Peart. 
BUTTER-FISH, or GUNNEL. 
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This Fiſh ſometimes ettains the Length of ſix Inches, 
but never exceeds an Inch in Breadth. The Colour 
varies ; ſometimes it 1s reddiſh, ſometimes of a dark 
Olive, and ſometimes grecn and white, like a variable 
Silk. At the Root of the Backiin, on both Sides, are 
ten or twelve beautiful, round, black Spots, encircled 


with a white Border. | 


The Head is little, the Snout ſhort, the Mouth 


large, with one Row of 'tet.h ; the Eycs imall, of a 


' reddiſh Yellow, and covered with a Cuticle. 


This 


1s 
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This Fiſh is taken frequently on the Corniſi; Coaſt ; 
but of what Ule it is, docs not appcar. 


BUTTERFLY-FISH:. 


The BurrERTIY-FIis H is about ſeven Inches long. 
It is of a light-Blue, or Aſh- colour, mixed with Olive, 
or a dirty Green. The Eyes are large, and of a Saf- 
fron- colour, being placed pretty ncar the Top of the 
Head. The Mouth is not large. Ihe Teeth are 
long and round, and placed in a regular Order. The 
Tongue is ſoft, round, and fleſhy. | 

It has only one Fin on the Back, which reaches 
from the Head to the Tail. The upper Part of this 
Fin is of a conſidęrable Breadth, and ſtrongly arm- 


ed. | 


The Butterfly-Fiſh is often expoſcd to Sale at Fenice, 
among other {mall Fiſh, 
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The Cx xTRINA is of the Dog- kind, and is called by 
the Italians, Peſce Porto. either from his being like a 
Sea-hog, or from his wallowing in the Mire. Fe) 

His Body, from. the Head to the Vent, is of a tri- 
angular Shape; the Belly being broad and flat makes 
one of the Sides, and the Back being ſharp makes the 
oppoſite Angle. Ihe Liver of one was ſo — that it 
— ſix Younds of Oil. The Colour is of a dark 


rown. | 
The Head is ſmall and flat ; the Mouth is ſmall, and 
on the under Part of the Head; there are three Rows 
of Teeth in the upper Jaw, and one in the lower. 
Behind the Eyes are two Holes, in the Shape of a 
Half- moon, which perhaps may ſerve for Hearing. 
He is taken in the Mediterranean, and brought to the 
Fiſh-markets at Rome, but ſeldom eaten, being of a 
poiſonous Nature. 


COAL-FISH, or RAWLIN-POLLACK. 


Wy 
_—_——— 


The Coar-Frsn is very like the Whiting-Pollack, 
only the lateral Lines are white, broad, and not ſo 


crooked; 


we Wn 
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crouked; the Colour more black, lively, and ſhining; 
the Sca es leſs, and the Eyes larger and more portu- 
berant. In a Cod the upper Jaw is a little longer than 
the lower, but the direct contrary obtains in this, the 
under Jaw being longer than the upper. | 
They are taken on the Coaſt of Northumberland and 
Yoraflare, and are called the Coal-fſh, from the black 
Colour of their Back and Head. The young ones of 


this Kind are called Billards, Pollards, and Rock-Whi- 


tings. 
Some reckon this Fiſh to be better than a Haddock, 
and infcrior to a Whiting, or a Cod, 

There is another Fiſh of this Kind, which the Cor- 
nifh People call a Bib, or Blinds, which grows to about 
the Length of a Foot, and is rather of a broadiſh Make 


than thick and round. On the Back it is of a light 


Olive or dirty Yellow, and on the Belly of a Silver 


A Bis may be diſtinguiſhed from a Cod by its Size, 
which is ſmaller ; and by its Shape, which is ſhorter and 
broader. © | 5 

COCKLE. A ſhell Fiſh much eſteemed. See 
more under the Article of Oysrz rs, &c. 5 


COD, or KEELING. 


The Cod is a Fiſh of about three Feet long or u 
wards ; thoſe that are ſmall are called Codlings. It 
has difterent Names from the different Places where it 
is taken, and from the diflerent Manner of curing it: 
Hence it is called Green-Fiſh, Ice-land-Fiſh, Aber- 
deen-Fiſh, North-Sea-Cod, Stuck-Fiſh, Poor John, 
and Barrell'd Cod. | | 

It is a thick round Fiſh, with a large Head and a 
prominent Belly, It is brown on the Back, white 
underneath 
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underneath, and is full of yellow Spots. The Scales 


are ſmall, and ſtick cloſe to the Skin; the Eyes are 


large, and covered with a looſe tranſparent Skin; on 
the lower Jaw eis a Barb of about an Inch long: the 
Tongue is broad, round, ſoft, and ſmooth; there are 


ſeveral Rows of Teeth in the Jaws, one of which is 


longer than the reſt. There are likewiſe Teeth on the 
Palate and in the Throat. 


The Stomach is large. and is often found full of 


{mall Fiſh, particularly Herrings. 

The Flach is exceeding good. and highly eſteemed. 
It is greatly in Uſe as well freſh as ſalted; and in Leut, 
it goes by the general Name of Salt-Fiſh, The Head 
of a large Cod is thought, by thoſe who are Judges of 
nice Eating, to be a moſt excellent Diſh 

Freſh Cod, that is, Cod for preſent Ule, is caught 
every where on the Coaſt of Great Britain; but there 


becaulc they are then ſound in great Plenty, Thus 


are ail hey Times of Fiſhing in particular Flaces, 
trom Taſer to Wiitſuniide is the beſt Scaſon at Alanby, 


TForkington, and Whitchaven, on the Coaſts of Lan- 
cafhire and Cumberland On the t Fart of Ireland, from 
the Beginning of i to the Beninning of June: 
On the North and North-Eaſt of Ireland, from Chritmas 
to Mich aclmas : And on the North Eaft of England, from 
Eaſter till Midſummner. | PR: | 

But the chief Support of the Cod Fiſhery are the 
Banks of Newfoundland, which are a Kind of ſub-ma- 
rine Mountains, one of which, called the Great- Bank, 
is four hundred and fifty Miles long, and an hundred 
broad, and ſ-venty-five from Newfoundland. The beſt, 


largeſt, ard fatteſl Cod, are thoſe taken on the South- 
fide of the Bark, thoſe of the North-ſide are much 


imaller. | 

The beſt Seaſon for fiſhing for them is from the Be- 
ginning of February to the End of April, at which 
Time the Fiſh, which had retired during the Winter 
to the deepeſt part of the Sea, return to the Bank, and 
grow very fat, 

Ihoſe that are taken ſrom March to July keep well 
enough; but thoſe in Fuly, Auguſt, and — om 
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ſpoil. The Fiſhing is ſometimes done in a Month or 
Weeks, ſometimes i it hol:ls ſix Months. 
When Lent begins to draw near, though the Fiſhers 
men have caught but Half their C argo, yet they w:ll 
haſten homewards. becauſe the Markets are beit at 


that Time; and ſome will make a ſecond Vovage be- 


fore others have got a ſufficient go for the fir it. 
Each Fiſher can take but one a a Time. and vet the 
moſt expert will catch from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred in a Day. They are all taken with a 
Hook and Linc. baited with the Entrails of other Cod, 
except the firſt, This is very fatiguing, both on ac- 
count of the Heavinels of the Fiſh. and the Coldneſs 
of the Weather; for thou" the Great Banks lies from 
forty one to fortv-two Des recs of Latitude, yet the 


Weather, in the Seaſon of bi ras, is very . vere. 


The uſual Salary allowed to the Captain and Sailors, 
is One- chird of the Cod that they bring home ound. 
they falt the Cod on boar the Ship i in the ſollow- 
ing Manner: They cut off the lea l. open the Rely 
and take out the Guts; then the Salter ranges them 
Side by Side at the Bottom of the Veilcl, and {ical to 
Tail, a Fathom or two ſquare : When one Layer is 
complete. he covers it with Salt, and then lays on 
e aa which he covers as before ; and uns he dif- 
poſes of all the Fiſh caught in the fame Doy, for Care 
is taken not to mix thoſe of different Da. s together, 
Alter the Cod his lain thus three or four Days, the 
arc removed into another Patt of the Vell, and ſalt- 


ed afrcſh; ani then it is {orffored to lie till che Veel 


has its Burthen, Sometimes they are put in Barrels 
for the Conveniency of Carriage. 

The principal! lace for {{hi; yr for Cod which is de- 
ſizned to be dried, is along the Coal of Placentia in 
Neuf un land. from Cape Race to the Ray of Experts, 
within which Limits there are {everal commodious 
Ports for the Fiſh to be dried in. 


In this Fiſhing, Veilels of all Sizes are uſed, but 


thoſe are moſt proper which have large Holds, becauſe 


the Fiſh have not a We! Int proportionable tothe Room 
they take up. 


The 
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The Time of Fiſhing is in the Summer Seaſon, for 
the Conveniency of drying the Fiſh in the Sun: On 
which Account European Veſſels are obliged to ſet out 
in Marck or April: For as for thoſe that begin theic 


Voyage in June or Fuly, their Deſign is only to pur- 


chaſe Cod that are already caught and prepared by the 
inhabitants of the Engl;ft Colonies of Newfoundland, and 
the neighbouring Paris; in Exchange for which we 


carry them Meal, Brandy, Linen, Melaſſes, Biſcuits, 
&c. ; 
The Fiſh which they chooſe for drying is of a ſmaller 


Sort, which is the fitter for their Purpole, becauſe the 
Salt takes more hold of it. | 
When the Fiſhing Veſſels arrive in any particular 


Part, he who touches Ground firſt is intitled to the 


Quality and Privileges of Admital, has the Choice of 


his Station, and the Refuſal of all the Wood on the 


Coaſt. | | 
As faſt as they arrive, they unrig all their Veſſels, 


leaving nothing but the Shrouds to ſuſtain the Maſts; 


in the mean Time the Mates provide a Tent on Shore, 


covered with Branches of Fir, and Sails over them, 


with a Scaffold fifty or ſixty Feet long, and twenty 

broad. While the Scaffold is building, the Crew ap- 
ly themſelves to fiſhing, and as faſt as they catch any 

Fiſh, they open them, and ſalt them on moveable Ben- 

2 ; but the main Salting is performed on the Scaf- 
old. 


When the Fiſh have taken Salt, they waſh them, 


and lay them in Piles on the Galleries of the Scaffold 
to drain; after this they range them on Hurdles only 


a Fiſh thick, Head _ Tail, with the Back up- 


ſt. While they lie thus, they take Care to turn 

and ſhift them four Times in every twenty-four 
Hours. | | 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in Heaps, 
ten or twelve a piece, to retain their Warmth, and 
coutinue to enlarge the Heap every Day till it is 


double its firſt Bulk; at length they join two of theſe 


Heaps into one which they continue to turn _y 
of 
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may be expreſſed; and os an: has been oblerve 
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Day as before, and when they are thorough dry, the) 
lay them in huge Piles as — as Hay ſtacks. OY 
Beſides the Body of the Fiſh, there are the Tri 
and Tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame Time with 
the Fiſh, and barrelled up. Likewiſe the Roes, being 
lalted and barrelled up, are of Service to throw into 


the Sea to draw Fiſh together, particularly Pilchards. 
The Oil is uſed for dreſſing Leather, and other Pur- 


poſes, in the ſame Manner as Train-oil. 

When Cod leave the Banks of Newfoundland, they go 
in purſuit of the Whitings; andit is owing to this that 
the Return of the Whitings is frequent on our Coaſt. 


On the Coaſt of Backan, the Scots catch a ſmall Kind 


of Cod, which is highly prized; they ſalt it, and dry 


it in the Sun upon the Rocks, and ſometimes in the 


Chimney ; but the greateſt Part of it is ſpent at home. 
CONGER, or SEA-EEL, 


a 
eee 
. * ; 5 - a * 


The Cove is a very long Fiſh, being ſome timas 
two Yards, or two Yards and a Half in Length, and 
of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thigh. It is made much 
like an Eel, but is larger, of a lighter Colour, has big- 
ger Eyes of a Silver-hue, has alſo two white Lines on 
each Side, compoſed of a double Row of Points. and a 
membraneous Fin running all the Length of the Back to 
the very Tail. 6 

At the very End of his Snout, the Conger has two 
ſmall Horns, or Tubes, from whence a mucous Liquor 
In 
ſow: 
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ſome Kinds of Eels. In other Reſpetts it i an 
Eel. 

The Fleſh is very white and ſweet, but not eaſy of 
Digeſtion. It was greatly eſleemed 'by the Ancients, 


ad does not want its Advocates among the Moderns, 
eſpecially when it is fried. 


The young Fry of this Fiſh are called Elvers in 


Cloucefterfhire, where they are taken in great Plenty, out 


of the Severn, in dark Nights. They herd together 1 in 


| ſuch Swarms, that they are eafily caught with a Kind 


of Net made for that Purpoſe. They are ſuppoſed to 
travel as far as Glourefer and Tewkſbury out of the the Sca, 
for they are chiefly tuken near thoſe Places. They are 
ſo ſmall that they are made into Cakes, and are ſold 
very common in that Form. Their Size does not ex- _ 
eccd a ſmall Needle, which makes it very wt iN 


how they ſhould come fo far i in fuch Shoals, . 


CRAB, CRAWFISH, PRAWN, and SHRIMP. 


The Cram is much of the ſame Nature as the Lob- 


ter. and may be caught in the ſame manner. They 


ofter lie in the Mouths of Rivers, and Creeks; and 
in the Ponds, formed by hollow Places in the Sand, 
where the Salt Water remains after the Tide has re- 
tired; and there they may be angled for with a Piece 
of Liver, or the Garbage of a Fowl. There requires 

no 
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no great Art in the Management of this Sort of Ang- 
ling ; the Bait needs only be tied to a String. and laid 
where they are {uppoſed to be; as ſoon as they are 
aware of it they will ferze it with their Claws, and will 
not leave their Hold till they are drawn up near the 
Surface of the Mater; at which Time a Landing-Net 
ſhould be conveyed under them, and by that Means 
they may be brought ſafe to Land. 5 
The CRAWw-Fisu. or Crav-Fisn, exactly reſembles 
a Lobſter in Shape, and is to be found almoſt in every 
Brook and Rivulet in England. The uſual Way of 
taking them is by groping, for they ſhelter themſclves 
in little Holes on the Banks of Rivers, where they 
ſearch for them with their Hands; ſome will take in 
this Manner ſeveral Dozens in an Afternoon: Others 
will take a Score or two of Rods, or ſmall Sticks, and 
| fþlit them at one End, fo thai they may put a Bait in 
the Cleft ; thei: they ſtick in the ;lud at the Side of 
the Brook, at the D ſtance of about eight or ten Feet 
from each other. After ſome Time they take them up, 
and 1] they perceive any Game ſtick ing to them, they 
ſlide a I:ttle Bafket made with Ruſhes, having a lon 
Handle to it, under the Craw-hiſh, and ſo take them 
ſafely out of the Water in the ſume Manner as Crats; 
for they will not ſuifer themſelves to be drawn higher 
than the Suriace of the Water, The beſt Time for 
this Sport is aſter Siun-{-t, for then they feed moſt ea- 
gerly. There is likewiſe another Way, more expe- 
ditious than this; which is to take a Bunch of Thorns, 
and lard it well with the Thighs of Frogs, and throw 
it into the Water; in the Evening the Craw-Fiſh will 
throng about it in Shoals, and fo en tangle themſelves 
in the Thorns. that by gently pulli-s :p the Cord, 
| which is faſtened to the Bunclle, aricl ſipping a Baſket 
underneath it, you may catch them every one. | 
The rrawnN avd the Suu harbour themſelves in 
the holes of Rocks, ant fuch-like late, along the 
Sca-couil; and theſe that live rear the Sca ſide, may 
divert themſelves very agrecably in ending an Hour 
or two io Catching them. The Net chat ſerves for 
this Purpoſe is ſomething like a Cabbage-Net, but 
; XR deeper, 
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deeper, and the Meſhes ſmaller. This muſt be faftened 


to a Bow, with a Handle of the fame Shape and Size 
as a Tenms-Ball Racket. Ihoſe who would take them 
muſt be upon the Spot as ſoon as it is High-Water, 
that they may be y with their Nets when the Tide 

ins to turn. At this Time the Nets muſt be thruſt 
into the Holes and Clefts of Rocks, eſpecially ſuch 
where Sea-weeds grow ; when you lift them up, turn 


all that you take into a Pail, or ſome ſuch Thing, and 


then proceed from one Part of the Hole to another, till 
you think you have taken all that are there. You 
may try {ome Places twice or thrice over; for when 


they are diſturbed they will ſhift their Station. By 
this Method you may take ſeveral Hundreds in an 


Hour's Time. 
The Fleſh of all theſe Sorts of Fiſh are of the ſame 


Nature, and only difler in Degree of Goodneſs. They 
are all ſuppoſed to have a reſtorative Quality, and 


therefore muſt be very nouriſhing and wholeſome. 


CRAMP-FiS 


The Cxanr-Fisn is of a circular Figure, all but the 
Tail, which is long and ſlender. It is ſaid to grow to 


nu extraordinary Size; and yet one caught by F. Redi, 


weighed ſixteen Pounds. Its Colour is of a dirty 


Yellow, reſembling Sand or Gravel. Its Eyes are 


imal!, and almoſt covered with Skin, behind which 
are two Holes, in the Shape of Half-Moons, which 


_ are ſuppoſed to be the Organs of Hearing. On the 


— 


£ 
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_ numbing Quality. As ſoon as he touched the Fiſh, he 
found a Tingling in his Hand, Arm, and Shoulder, 
attended with a T 

Elbow, that he was obliged to take his Hand away. 


brought upon the Table, as being unwholelome, 
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upper Part of the Body are five remarkable black Spots, 


placed in the fame Form as in the Cut, and are a lit- 
ile bluiſh in the Middle. 

The Head of this Fiſh is broad, and joined to the 
Body, fer which Reafon it ſeems to have no Head at 
all. The Extremities of the Body end in Fins. A 
little above the Vent two Fins ariſe, which have two 
Appendages that ſerve for a Penis, as in the reſt of 
the cartilaginous Kind. | 

The moſt rematkable Quality of this Fiſh, is, to 
benumb the Hand of the Tei ſon that touches it; and 
it performs this to ſuch a Degrec, that it ſeems 
affected with the Cramp ; from whence it derives the 
Name of Cramp-Fiſh. 3 | 

The ſamous Redi ordered one to be caught purpoſely 
that he might make a 'I'rial of the Nature of this be- 


rembling, and ſo acute a Pain in his 


The ſame troubleſome Symptoms were renewed as of- 
ten as he repeated the Trial; however they grew 
weaker and weaker till the Creature died, which was in 
about three Hours. After it was dead, the benumbing 
Quality quite ceaſed; for though it was handled ever 
lo much, it produced no Eſſect. 

According to Borelli, the ſtupefactive Quality of the 
Cramp-fiſh does not proceed from any poiſonous 
Steam; becauſe if he be touched when he is entirely 
at reſt, no Effect is produced at all: Beſides, if the 
Fingers comprels the Extremities of the Sides ever ſo 
ſtrongly, the Hand receives no Damage; but if the 
Hand lies upon the fleſhy Part near the Back-bone, 
the violent Vibrations of the Fiſh will ſtupiſy it, and 
affect it with a Sort of Cramp. 

The Fleſh of the Cramp-fiſh is ſeldom or never 
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CUTTLE-FISH. 


The CvrtTre-Frsn is a deformed uncouth Sort of 


Fiſh; the Name of which is well known on account of 


the Bone, which is put to various Uſes. He has two 
Trunks fixed to his Head, which ſerve inſtead of 
Hands; being not only uſeſul in ſwimming, but in 
taking what f{erves for Suftenance, 
Thais Fiſh carries underneath his Throat a Bag, or 
Receptacle. full of a Liquor that is blacker than Ink, 
which he diſcharges when purſued and by that Means 
conceals himſelf from the Sight of his Enemies, and 
lo makes his Eſcape. Beſides, he has fix Feet on the 
upper Part, and two larger below, armed with Teeth. 
They are eaten very commonly in feveral Parts of 


France, and are ſaid to he good Meat. 


Ihey live upon ſmal! Fiſh, 


ut 


H. 
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about the fame Size. IIe is a ſcaly Fiſh, and the Scales 
are large for one of this Kind. Ile feels pretty rough 
if vou draw vour Fingers from the Tail upwards ; but 
he as no Prickles neither on the Middle of the Sides, 
nor at the Root of the ſurrounding Fins, The Situa- 
ton of the Eyes are like a laice. The Colour of the 
upper Part is of a dirty Olive with a reddiſh Caft, and 
ſpeckled with Spots of a diſky Yellow. 

It differs from @ }1laice in being thicker. in having 
large Scales, in having no Iubercles near the Head, 
and in vanting the. Vermibon Spots; though fome 
have Vell wones. | 

This Fiſh is frequently met with in all Parts of the 


Sea that ſurround our Coailt. The Fleſh 1s hrmer. and 
is thought to be better reliſned than that of a Flaice, 


 DOG-FISH, or PICKED DOG-FISH. 


The P1cxted Doc Fisn has a roundiſn oblong 
Poly, which is covered with a rough Skin, of great 
Ute among the Joiners for poliſhing Wood. 

Ihe Back is of a browniſh Afſh-colour. The Belly 
is hie, and more {:nooth than the other Parts. Ihe 
Eyzs are in the Shape of a Boat, and covered with a 
double Membrane. Ihe Mouth lies juſt under the 


Fyes, and is furniſhed with a double Row of final 


Teeth. The Back is provided with two Fins ; on tte 
Fore-part of both which are placed two Szyincs. or 
1 horns, from wr.ence he is called the Picked 1 og-6th, 
The Males have two Peniſes, which join to the belly 
fins, near the Vent. The Tail is a little forked. ard 


the Fin that othersof this Kind have between it and the 


Vent is wanting, 
The Dog-ffh brings forth his Young alive, which 
are produced ſrom Eggs hatched within the Body of 
K 4 the 
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the Fiſh, He never grows to any large Bulk; the 
largeſt never weighing full twenty Pounds. He has a 
large Stomach, and ſeveral Cuttle-fiſh have been found 
in it at once. He is frequently taken in the Britiſh 
Ocean, and in the Jriſi and Mediterranean Seas. 

There is another -fiſh, called the Smooth or Un- 
prukly Hound, which is very like this, but he has 
neither Prickles nor Teeth. 2 

The Fleſh of all theſe Kinds of Fiſh is rank and un- 
wholeſome. | 


DOLPHIN of the Ancients. 


The Dorrnin, properly fo called, is a Cetaceous 
Fiſh, and is covered with a ſmooth hard Skin. Ee 
has an oblong roundiſh Body, is Hog-back'd, has a 
long rour d Snout which is turned a little upwards. 
The Cleft of the Mouth is long, and ſhuts very cloſe. 
The Teeth are ſmall and ſharp. The Tongue large and 
fleſny. The Eyes are likewiſe large, but ſo covered 
with the Skin, that nothimg but the Pupil appears; 
they are placed not far from the Mouth, and almoſt in 
the hs he. On the Top of the Snout is a double 
Fipe, by which he ſpouts out the Water; it is placed 
before the Brain, and communicates with the Afpere 
Arteria. 5 N 

The fleſh is blackiſh, and reſembles that of a Hog. 
The Parts which ſerve for Nutrition and Generation 
are more like Quadrupeds than Fiſhes. In ſhort, the 


. Kidnevs, Penis, Vulva, Teſtes, and all the internal 


Parts, have a great Likeneſs to thoſe of Quadrupeds. 
He differs from the Porpus in having a long Goofe- 
like Dnout, in being more flender and fleſhy, but on 
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ſo fat. The Porpus is leſs, but has a broader Back 
and a blunt Snout. 

The Dolphin generates in the ſame manner as a 
Whale, — goes with Young about ten Months, ſel- 
dom producing above one at a Time, or two at the 
moſt, and that in the Midſt of the Summer. They 
live a conſiderable Time, ſome ſay twenty- five or thir- 
ty Years. They ſleep with their Snouts out of the 
Water, and ſome have affirmed they have heard them 
ſnore. When they ſeem to play on the Top of the 
ki 1 it is a certain Sign of an approaching Tem- 
1 They ſwim very ſwift, which is owing to the 
Strength of their Muſcles, and are often in Shoals ; 
but there is never leſs than a Male and Female to- 
_ gether. | 5 

They will live three Days out of the Water, during 

which Time they ſigh in ſo mournful a Manner as to 
affect thoſe with Concern, who are not uſed to hear 
them. The Fleſh is ſeldom eaten but by very poor 

People, out of mere Neceſſity. | | 


DOLPHIN of the Moderns. 


The Dorruix of the Moderns is taken from four 
or fave to fix or ſeven Feet long. It is a Fiſh well 
known to Sailors, and by them greatly celebrated for 
its extraordinary Beauty; but this Beauty muſt con- 
ſiſt in the Colour rather than the Shape, for neither the 
Head nor the Body are of ſuch a regular Proportion as 
merit the leaſt Praiſe, "The Back, Belly, and Fins 
are of a lively Green, mixed with a Silver Colour ; 
the Belly is white, but every Part is ſpotted with a 
ſhining Blue, which renders this Fiſh a very agrecable 
S1ght both in the Water and out. There is only one 
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broad Fir on his Back, which runs the whole Length 
of his tapering Body, and always ſtands upright when 
he ſwims. | i 

This Fiſh is a very ſwift Swimmer, and will accom- 
pany a Ship for a long while together, and very often 
proves a ſeaſonable Relief; and as the Fleſh is very 
well taſted, though dry, the Sailors are never back- 
ward in endeavouring to make a Meal of them as often 
as they can. | 5 | 
The Dolphins are a great Enemy to the Flying-fiſh ; 
and are always purſuing them, which is one Reaſon of 
their being ſeen ſo often out of the Water. Some 
Writers call this Fiſh a Dorado. 


DOK K k. 


The Dok is a very broad flat Fiſh, and almoſt 
every where of an equal Thickneſs. He is ſhaped al- 
moiſt like a Flaice, but ſwims ere, and therefore 
ought not to be numbered among the flat F ſh. 

The Head is very large; the Mouth monſtrouſly 
wide; the Eyes yellow and great; the Sides are of an 
Olive-colour, variouſly mixed with a light Blue, _ 

F eac 
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each Side there is a black Spot as big as a Silver Groat. 
there are Te-th in both the Jaws; the Tongue is long, 
ſharp, and ſmooth; the lateral Lines bent as in the 
Figure; the Tail round. 5 

The Size of this Fiſh is generally about eighteen In- 
ches long, and ſeven or eight broad. 

The fleſh is tender, and caſy of D'geſtion, and by 
many 4 ſuperior to that of a Turbot. 
This Fiſh was formerly hung up in Churches, on 
account of the remarkable Spots that appear on each 
Side, which were ſaid to be the Marks of St. Chriftc- 
pher's Fingers, who caught this Fiſh as he was crry- 
ing our Saviour over a Ford: Or, according to others, 
| becauſe this was the F:ſh out of whoſe Mouth St. Peter 
took the Money wherewith to pay Tribute; and that 
the Spots are elegant Repreſentations of the Coin, be- 
ing left as a Memorial of the Miracle. But theſe Sort 
of Fables meet with little Credit now, even among 
the Roman Catholics themſelves. | ts 

They are iaken both in the Ocean and in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and are often expoſed to Sale at Penzance 
and other "Towns in Cornwall, "They have often been 
brought to the London Markets by the La d-carr:ages 
for Fiſh, where they fetched a high Price. | 


FATHER-LASHER. 


This Fiſh. when full-grown, does not exceed n'ne 
Inches in Length. It has ſome Relemblance of a 
Miller's Thumb, the fore Part being much larger in 

| K 6 Proportion 
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Proportion than that towards the Tail. It has ne 
Scales, The Belly is broad and flat; the Sides are di- 
vided in the Middle by a rough Line; the Top of the 
Head is black, and there are three or four black 
Patches on the Back, but the Spaces between them are 
pale 5 the Sides beneath the Line are yellow; the Belly 
Is White. 

The Noſtrils are ſmall; the Mouth large, and armed 
with ſeveral Rows of ſmall Teeth; the Tongue is broad, 
large, and ſmooth; the Eyes are covered with a looſe 
tranſparent Membrane; the Pupils are ſmall, and en- 
compaſſed with a red Circle. When the Tail is ſpread, 
it is ſome what roundiſh. 

He feeds upon Shrimps, ſmall Fiſh, and Sea In- 
ſects as appears from opening the Stomach. 


FLYING-FISH, or SEA - SWALLOW. 


The FlrIxc-Fisz is very commom between the 
Tropics. There are ſeveral Sorts of them, but are 


all about the Bigneſs of a Herring, and their Gill-fins 


are ſo long and broad that they look like Wings; with 
theſe they are enabled to ſkim along the Surface of the 


Water in the Manner of a Swallow, inſomuch that it 


is very common for them to fly into the Ships which are 
failing in thoſe Seas. They are an excellent Bait for 


the Dolphin, and are often made uſe of by the Sailors 


for that Purpoſe. They cannot fly far, becauſe their 
Wings 22 in need of wetting. : Th 
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There is a Sort of a Flying-Fiſh ſometimes ſeen in 
the Mediterranean. Between the Tropics they appear 
by Thouſands at a Time, and it is thought a very * 
Diverſion to ſee the Art they make uſe of to avoid the 
Dolphins. 


1 
FRO C-FIS H, or TOA D-FIS H. 


The Faoc-Fien reſembles a Tad. Pole in Shape, 


and ſeems to be of a middle Nature between the 


bony and the griſtly Fiſh. His Head is of a circu- 


lar Figure, and very large in proportion to his Body. 


His Mouth is monſtrouſly wide, and the lower Jaw 
ſtands out an Inch farther than the upper. Both his 
Jaws are armed with long ſharp Teeth. He has like- 
wiſe Teeth on the Palate, and at the Root of the 
Tongue which is large and broad. 


On the lower Part of the Body, under the Throat, 


are ed two Fins which reſemble the Feet of a Mole, 


by — Aſſiſtance of which they creep at the Bottom of 


a. 


The Fleſh of this Fiſh is white when it is boiled, and 
reſembles that of a Frog in Taſte, 
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The Girr-Hrap. fo called from the remarkable 


Semicircle of a Gold Colour between its Eyes, is broad 
and flat, being in ſome Reſpects like a Bream ; it grows 
to be two Spans in Length, but ſeldom weighs full ten 
Pounds. 1 


The Fleſh is neither ſoft nor hard. but of a middle 
Confiſtence, and yields good Nouriſhment. It is ſel- 


dom taken in the Summer, but often in the Win er, 
when it is higheſt in Seaſon. It is ſeen in the Fiſh- 
markets of Rom? in great Flenty; nor is it a Stranger 


upon the Britiſi Coaſt, it being taken in the Ocean as 


well as the Medi erranean. 


GURNARD (GREY). 
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The Gary-GvrNnaRD has a Back of a dirty Green, 
fometimes ipeckled with Black, and always with Y el- 
low or White. The lateral Line is more rough and 
8 in this than in others of the ſame kind, 

ndet this Line the Sides are of a lighter Colour, and 


fuller of white Spots, The Belly, as in moſt other 


Fiſh, 
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Fiſh, is white; the Head is large. and covered with 
bony Plates, the uppermoſt of which ſerves for a Shield 
to the Top of the Head. It is very common un the 
Zritiſi Ocean, and frequently met with in the South of 
England. hn, 


Es  GURNARD (RED), or ROTCHET. 


>... 3 This Fiſh is not fo large as the Grey-Gurnard, it 
never exceeding a Foot in Length. It has a large bo- 

ny Head, armed with Frickles; the Body gradually 
decreaſes in Thickneſs from the Ilead to the Tail, | 
which is very ſmall; both the Body and Fins are of a 
reddiſh Colour, from whence it derives its Name. 

The Fleſh is hard, brittle, white, well-tatted, and 
wholeſome, claiming a Place among Fiſh of the higheſt 
Efteem. 

This Fiſh makes an odd Sort of a Noiſe, which 
ſome fancy to be like the ſinging of a Cuckow, others 
like the grunting of a Hog; others again affirm, that 
when it is taken out of the Water and touched, it 
erects its Prickles, and cries Curre very rug 
whence, in ſome Parts of England, they go by the 
ate Name of Curres. | 


CEURNARD 
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GURNARD MEL LO W.) 


This Fiſh is very uncommon, and was firſt deſcribed 


: 9 Dr. Tyſon, in the Philofophucat Tranfaftions, No 233. 


rom the Likeneſs of the Fins he placed it among the 
Gurnard Kind, for ihey had no Name for it on the 
Coaſt of Suſſex. where it was taken: He therefore calls 


it, The ſmoot /i Gurnard of a bluiſh Yellow, 


1 3 e 4 4+ xhoihe 4 
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An HAp Dock is of a middle Size, between a Cod 
and a Whiting. This Fiſh is blackiſh on the Back, 
and is covered with ſmall Scales. From the upper 
Corner of the Gills to the Tail there runs a black 
Line; and on the Middle of both Sides, not far from 
the Gills, is a large black Spot, which they ſay is a 
Mark made by the Finger and Thumb of St. Peter, 
that he might diſtinguiſh this Fiſh from others, as be- 


ing 
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ing very much to his Liking. The ſame Monkiſh Fa- 


ble is told of another Fiſh called the Piper. 


The Eyes are large, and there is a Barb, on the 


lower Jaw, about an Inch long. The Tail is forked. 


In other Things it reſembles a Cod. 
Some reckon this to be but a coarſe Fiſh, and apt to 
eauſe Fevers ; but that chiefly happens when it is taken 


in Seas that are ſhallow and muddy, as about Friefland + 
But where the Seas are deep, and the Water clear, 


this Fiſh is wholeſome enough, and the Taſte is far 
from being deſpicable, | 


H AK K. 


The Haxz is a Fiſh about half a Yard long, and 
ſometimes more. It is ſhaped ſomething like a Pike, 
from whence it derives its Name. | 

8 it to a Whiting, which it is 
moſt like, both in Shape and Colour. e Back is of 
a light Colour; the Belly of a dirty White; the Scales 
are {mall; the Head broad and flat; the Mouth is large, 
like a Pike's, and full of ſharp Teeth, His Fleſh is 
ſoft and tender. 
The proper Time of fiſhing for Hake, at Fiſcard, 
and other Places between Wales and Ireland, is from 
Whitſuntide to St. James s-Iide. 


HALYBUT, 
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The Harirtysvur is the largeſt of all flat Fiſh. It 
_ exceeds the Furbot greatly, and is of a i nger Make. 
One of theſe Fiſh of a Yard long, is about half a Yard 
broad. Some of them weigh one hundred Pounds, 
but thoſe eſteemed belt to the Taſte, are from forty to 
ten Vounds cach. Ihe Fews are veryfond of it. 15 
It is found in the G:rman and Britiſh Oceans, and 
likewife in the Iris Sea. It is thought to be nearly as 
good as a Tuibot. 3 


u E RR IN C. 


The HzxRixc is a well know: Fiſh, of nine 
Inches or a Foot in Length. It 's commonly thought 
to be the Halec of the Ancients, which is a great Mi- 
take; for Halec is not the Name of any Sort of Fiſh, 
but only of a Sauce to Salt Fiſh in general. 
That which diftinguifies this Kind of Fiſh from all 


g the Middle of 


others, is a fcaly Line that runs along 


the Belly from the Nead to the Tail. | 
A Herring dies immediately after it is taken out of 
the Water, whence the Proverb ariſes, As dead as a, 

Her ring 


therein. Theſe 
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Herring, The Fleſh is every where in Efteem. being 


fat, ſoft, and delicate, eſpecially if dieſſed as ſoon as 
taken. That it is a Fiſh « every where in Eſteem, ap- 
ars from the vaſt Quantities that are taken and con- 
med, as well ſalted, dried, and pickled, as freſh. 
It was a Queſtion formerly, whether Herrings fed 
upon any, thing beiides Water? but LZewenhoeck has 
made it evident, that they come every Ycar in Purſuit 
of Worms and ſmall F ith. which at the Time of their 
Arrival abound in the Channel; for when they have 
cleared the Northern Seas of their Stock of Provihons, 
then they travel Southward in Search of a freſh Sup- 


ply. Their moſt conſtant Aboce ſeems io be in the 


Seas between the North of Scotland, Norway, and Den- 
Mark, from whence they make annual Excurhons 


through the Britiſi Channel, as far as the Coait of 


Normandy. | : 
The Dutch begin their Herring-Fiſhery on the 14th 
of June, aud employ no leſs than a thouſand \ eficls 
Fellets are a Kind of Bark, called 
Buſics, carrying from forty-five to iixiy Ton, and twe 

or three {mall Cannon. 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out of Port with- 
out a Convoy, unleſs they carry twenty Pieces of Can- 


non among them all, in which Caſe they are permitted 


to go in Conſort, Before they ſet out they make a ver- 
bal Agreement, which has the ſame Force as it it was 


The Regulations of the Admiralty of Holland are in 
a great Meaſure followed by the French and oiher Na- 


tions: The principal are, I hat no Fiſher ſhall caſt his 


Net within a hundred Fathom of another's Boat: Ihat 
while the Nets are caſt, a Light ſhall be kepi on the 
hind Part of the Veſſel: That when a Boat is by any 
Accident obliged to leave off Fiſhing, the Light ſhall be 
caſt into the Sea: Likewiſe, that when the greater 1 art 


of the Fleet leaves Fiſhing, and caſts Anchor, the reſt 


ſhall be obliged to do the fame. 

Ihe beſt Times of Fiſhing on the Coaſt of Morfolk 
and Suffolk, near Yarmouth, Lefioffe, and Southwold, are 
from the Middle of Sepiember till the Middle of ey 


F 
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The Nets they uſe are about five Yards deep, and 


twenty-five Yards long: They ſometimes falten fo ma- 
ny of theſe Nets together as will take in a Mile in 
Compaſs. 

They judge whereabouts the Herrings lie by the 
Hovering and Motion of the Sea-Birds, which conti- 


nually purfue them in Expectation of Prey. The 


Fiſhers, as they row gently along, let their Nets fall 
into the Sea, taking their Courſe as nearly as they can 


_ againſt the Tide, that ſo when they draw their Nets 


they may have the Afliſtance of the Tide. As ſoon as 
any Boat has got its Load, it makes to the Shore. and 
delivers the Herrings to the Man who is to waſh and 


gut them. 


They diſtinguiſh their Herrings into fix diſſerent 
Sorts; as, the Fat Herring, which is the largeſt and 
thickeſt of all, and will keep about two or three 
Months; the Meat-Herring, which is likewiſe large, 


but not ſo thick nor ſo fat as the former; the Night- 
Herring, which is of a middle Size; the Pluck, which 


has received ſome Damage from the Nets; the Shotten- 
Herring, which has loſt its Milt or Spawn; and the 
Copſhen, which by ſome Accident or other has been 
deprived of its Head. 8 TER 7 

All theſe Sorts of Herrings are put into a Tub with 
Salt or Brine, where they lie for twenty-four Hours. 
Then ſuch as are intended for drying, are taken out 
and put into Wicker Baſkets and waſhed ; aſter this 
they are ſpitted on wooden Spits, and hung up in a 
Chimney built for that Purpoſe, at ſuch Diſtances 
that the Smoke may have free Acceſs to them all. 
When they have filled theſe Places, which will hold 
ten or re he thouſand, they kindle the Eillets which 
are laid on the Floor, in order to dry them : this done, 
they ſhut the Doors, all other Air-Holes being ſtopt 


before, and immediately the Place is filled wich Smoke. 


This is repeated every Quarter of an Hour, infomuch 


that a ſingle La!t of Herrings requires five hundred 


Billets to dry them. A Laft 1s ten Barrels, each Bar- 
rel containing near a thouſand Herrings. Ibele, thus 


prepared and dried, are called Red-Herrings. * 
The 
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The Pickled Herrings are beſt done by the Dutch, 
who take them for that Purpoſe about the Summer Sol- 
ſtice. The uſual Method of pickling them is this: 
As ſoon as the Herrings are taken out of the Sea, they 
are gatted and waſhed: then they are put into ſtrong 
Brine, made with Water and Seaslalt, for fifteen 
Hours; after this they are taken out and well drained, 


and pat in à regular Order into Barrels, with a Lay- 


er of Salt at the Bottom of the Barrel, and another at 


the Le They then take care to ſtop them up care- 


fully that no Air may get in, nor Brine out, either of 
which would be prejudicial to the Fiſh. 5 

Herrings always ſwim in Shoals, delighting to be 
near the Shore. They ſpawn but once a Year, and 
that is about the Autumnal Equinox, a little before 


which, like many other Fiſh, they are higheſt in Sea- 


fon. 


HORN-FISH or GARR-FISH, 


The Ionxx-Frsn is a long. lender. and roundiſh 
Fiſh. The Snout is very long, ſlender, and ſharp; 
the Head is flat, and of a bluiſh Green; the lower Jaw 
is longer than the upper; but what is moſt remarkable 
of all, the upper Jaw is moveable, as in a Crocodile. 

It does not grow to any large Size; for fix of thoſe 
that are uſually taken will not weigh a Pound, Theſe 
Fiſh are generally cauzht with Mackerel, and are very 
much of the ſame Taſte, but the Back-bone being of a 
Grezn-colour, few People care to eat them on that Ac- 
count. But though the Fleſh is hard and dry, and 
conſequently not very eaſy of Digeſtion, yet it yields 
good Nouriſhment, | | 


ISINGLASS- 
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ISINGLASS-FISH. 


The Is1x61.45s-Fisn has a very thick, heavy, large 
Head; the Mouth is very long and wide. 
The Length of this Fiſh is about twenty-four Feet, 


and it weighs above four hundred Pounds. It is uſual- 


ly met with in the Seas about Mufcovy, and ia the 
Danube. 

The Fleſh is ſweet and viſcid, and eats beſt when it 
hes been ſome Time in Salt; the Fleſh of the Back 
has the Taſte of Veal, and that of the Belly is thought 


to be as ſweet and good as Pork, It is a very common 


Diſh in Mufcovy, and the Jelly is very wholeſome and 


. nouriſhing. 


As to the Manner of making the Iſinglaſs, the Gats, 
Stomach, Tail, Fins, and Skin, are taken and boiled 
till they are all diſſolved that will diſſolve; then the 
Liquor is ſtrained and ſet to cool; when it is cold, the 


Fat is carefully taken off, and the Liquor itſelf is boil- 
ed again to a juſt Conſiſtency, after which it is cut in- 


to thin Slices, then hung upon a String and carefully 
dried. That which is cleareft and whiteſt is beſt. The 
chick Conſumption of this is by the Wine Merchants, 
who make uſe of it to fine, or force their Wine, as 
they themſelves term it. ET 


L INS. 


The LixG has a Body in Shape long and round. co- 
vered with ſmall Scales that ſtick cloſe to it. The Back 
_ Sides of ſome are Olive, of others Aſh- coloured or 
rey. | 


Tus 
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The Fleſh of a Ling, when juſt caught, is very de- 
licious, and when falted and dried is juilly preferred 
before all other Salt-fiſh. | 

It is frequently taken near Penzance, and among the 
L{lands of Scotland. On the North-Eaſt of Ang landd it 
may be taken from Ea7er till Midſummer, and on the 
North-Ealt of {reland froia Chriſtmas to Micliaelmas. 
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The Lossrtrr is better known by Sight than any 
Deſcription that can be given of it. They always feed 
at the 33 of the Water, and are furniſhed with a 
Par of ſtrong Claws, with which they faſten on the 
larger Prey that happens to come within their Reach: 
but when none ſuch offers, they ſearch the Beds of 


Mud and Gravel for the Worms that commonly lie 


hid therein. | | 
The beſt taſted Lobſters are caught off the Iſie of 


 Wizit ; but thoſe being few in Quantity, the London 


Markets are chiefly ſupplied from Norway and the Ork- 
ney Iſles. | Se, | 

Lobſters are taken with Pots, as they are called, 
made of Wicker- work; in theſe they put the Bait and 
throw them to the Bottom of the Sea, in fix or ten 
Fathom Water, or ſometimes deeper: Into thele the 
Lobſter will creep for the Sake of the Bait, and by 
that Means is deprived of its Liberty, Their Fleſh is 
ſweet, reſtorative, and very innocent, 
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LUMP, or S EA-OW L. 


The Luut is about a Foot or a Foot and a Half long, 
and is a thick deformed Fiſh, as the Name implies. 


The Belly is broad and red, the Back is narrow, the 


Body withodt Scales, but there are black ſharp Tu- 


bercles on all Parts of the Skin. 


It is a very common Fiſh, and frequently ſcen in the 
Markets, but the Fleſh is in no great Eſteem. 1 


. 


The Macxzxxt is generally a Foot, and ſometimes 
a Foot and a half long. The Body 1s long, round, 
thick, and fleſhy, but towards the tail very flender 
and ſmall. It is not entirely void of Scales, but they 
are very thin and little. Underneath the Lines that 
divide the Sides in the Middle it is of a bright Silver 
Colour, and above them of a bluiſh Green; from the 
Back towards the Sides proceed ſeveral dark Streaks, 
which by diverſifying the Colour contribute greatly to 
the Beauty of the Fiſh. | ; 
It is a F iſh of Prey, and exceeding voracious; there 
are often found ſmall Fiſh in its Belly. 
| | Mackerel 


about 


near the Shore, in 


eured by pickling, and * up into Barrels. 
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Mackerel are found in large Shoals ia divers Parts 
of the Ocean, but eſpecially on the Coaſts of France 
and England. enter the Enghſh Channel in 
April, and take their Courſe through the Straits of 
Dover, inſomuch that in June they advance as far as 
Cornwall, Suflex, and Kent, Normandy and Picardy. 

They are taken either with the Angle or wich Nets. 
When they are angled for, it muſt be out of a Boat, 


Smack, or Ship that lies at Anchor. The beſt Bait 


for them is a Bit of a Herring put upon a ſtrong Hook; 


but when this is wanting, a Shrimp, or a Bit of any 


other Fiſh will do, or even a Piece of ſcarlet Cloth; 
for they bite ſo freely there is no Danger of not having 
Sport ; when you have taken one, their own Fleſh, will 
ſerve for a Bait. There is no Occaſion to be curious 
your Tackle, for you may even fiſh without a 
Rod, and with ſeveral Hooks at a time, 
In the Weſt of England they fiſh for them with Nets, 
Te following Manner: One Man 

fixes a Pole into the Sand near the Sea, to which he 
makes faſt one Endof along Net. Another in a Boat 
takes the other End of the Net in his Boat, and rows 


round in a Circuit as far as the Length of the Net will 


dermit, and then back towards the Shore; when his 
oat turns round he ſteps into the Water, and taking 
the Cord of the Net with him, drags the Net towards 


the Shore; then upon a Signal given, both the Men 


draw the Net out of the Sea, and by this Method often 
catch three or four hundred Fiſh ; they are immediately 


carried away by Horles, which wait for that Purpoſe, * 

oaſt 

ſometimes is almoſt incredible: and when they are fo _ -. 

chang they are not worth carrying away. | 
e 


The Quantity of Mackerel taken upon that 


Fleſh of a Mackerel is very good when freſh, 
eſpecially if they are dreſſed when "uſt taken out of the 
ater; and there is ſuch a Difference between them 
and thoſe that are brought to London, that it is not to 
be conceived by any that have not tried. However, 
they are not to be deſpiſed even when they are well 


There 
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There are two Ways of pickling them; the firſt is 
by opening and gutting them, and filling their Bellies 


with Salt, cramming it as hard in as poſſible with a 


Stick; which done, they range them in Strata, or 


| Rows, at the Bottom of the Veſſel, ſtrewing Salt be- 


tween the Layers. | 

In the ſecond Way, they put them immediately 
into Tubs of Brine made of freſh Water and Salt, and 
let them ſtezp ſo long till they think t have im- 


| bibed Salt enough to make them keep; after this — 1 


take them out and barrel them up, taking Care to pr 
them dovn cloſe. 88 TMs 


The Mair is a young Thornback, and though ſome- 
thing like the Skate, is of a different Species, the 
Maid often abounding with Prickles ng from 
round hard Subſtances concealed within the Fleſh ;. 
whereas the Skate is free from any Prickles: Neither 


s it ſo much eſteemed for Delicacy as the Skate. 


MON K; 


z 


E 


r 


Shark and a Skate. 
veighing ſixty Pounds. 
times grow to the Bigneſs of a Man, and that he ſaw 
one which weighed a hundred and ſixty Pounds. 


of a duſky Aſh ; but on the 
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MONK, or ANGEL-FISH. 


The Monx-Fisn is of a middle Nature between a 
It grows to a large Size, often 
deletius affirms, they ſome- 


The Skin of this Fiſh is very rough, and covered all 
over with a filthy Slime. It is very much uſed to po- 
liſh Wood and Ivory, and goes by the general Name 
of Fiſh Skin. Its Cr the Back and Sides is 
elly it is White, | 
The Lead is roundiſh at the Extremity, where the 
Mouth is placed, quite diſſerent from thoſe Fiſh to 
which it ſeems to be allied. It has three Rows of Teeth 
in each jaw, each Row conſiſting of eighteen, ſo that 
the — Number amounts to one hundred and eight; 
but there is ſome Variation in this. +. 
The Fleſh of this Fiſh is in no Repute. The Skin 
is in great Requeſt for making Sheaths, Caſes, &c, 
Fovius affirms, that this is the Skin of which the Turks 
make Shagreen. 2 1 


The Monk-Fiſh is to be met with in all Parts of the 


| Ocean, and is frequently taken on the Coaſt of Corn- 


wall. 


MU SCLE., See Orsrzxs 


L 2 OL Do 
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OLD. WIT E, or WRASs E. 


The Orp-Wirr is in Shape like a Tench, and in 
Length about nine Inches. . 8 
The Fleſh is no way to be commended, either for an 
agreeable Taſte or wholeſome Properties. 
The People of Cornwall call this Fiſh a Mraſſe; and 
— the Welch, Gwrach, which has ſome Affinity to it in 
— Sound, and ſignifies an Old Woman. | 


ORB, or SEA WEATHER-COCK. 


The Ons is taken in the Mouth of the River Nile in 
Ezypt. The Figure is nearly ſpherical, the Tail only 
excepted. It is covered with ond Skin which is 
over beſet with ſharp Prickles. 1 


Vile in 
1 onl 
\ is all 


This 


no need of a particular Deſcription. 
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This Fiſh is not eatable, it being either all Head or 
Belly, which you pleaſe; and is commonly hung up 
in the Cabinets of the Curious as a Rarity. 
OYSTER, MUSCLE, COCKLE, and PERRI- 
— WINELE, 


Theſe are ſo well known to all, that they ſtand in 


The OrsTtz caſts his Spawn or 2 in May, which 
at firſt appears like the Drop of a Candle; it ſticks to 
any hard Subſtance it falls upon, and ſeems to be pro- 
vided with a Shell in two Days Time, and in — 
Years they are fit for the Market. 

Colchefter, Merſey, and Bricklefea in Efſex, have been 
long famous for fattening great Quantities in Pits, or 
Beds, contrived to admit the Sea Water. From 
whence they are packed up in Barrels, and ſent to all 
Parts of the Kingdom in the Months of November and 
— being eſtee med ſuperior to any others of the 
Kind. 

Theſe Oyſters they term Natives, and they are al- 
together incapable of moving from the Place where they 
are firſt ſpawned. For this Reaſon the Dredgers make 


ule of a Sortof Nets, which are faſtened to a ſtrong 
broad Iron Hoop with a ſharp Edge, which they drag 
along the Bottom of the Sea, and ſo take the Oyt- 


ters, 
L 3 The 
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The Oyſters thus taken are carried to different Places, 
where they are laid in Beds or Rills of Salt-water, in 
order to fatten them, and theſe they term Layers. 
"Thoſe which. when they are ſpawned, happen to ſtick 
to Rocks, often grow to a very large Size, and are cal- 
led Rock-Oyſters. And it is fo far from being ſtrange 
that the Oyſters ſtick to the Rocks in this Manner, 
that it is very common for Sailors to ſee Millions hang 


on the Roots of Mangrove-Trees at low Water, in the 


Mouths of Rivers, in many Parts of the World. 


What is commonly ſaid of their changing their Sides 


at the Ebbing of the Tide cannot be true; for they have 
not the leaſt Power to do any Thing but to ſhut and 
open their Shells, | a 5 


But it is otherwiſe with the Mrsc1.r and Coc xi 2 2 
ſor they being lighter, are more liable to be carried 


«long by any Motion of the Water, and if they cannot 


move themſelves from Place to Flace, they can, how- 
ever, hinder themſelves from being the Sport of the 
Waves. For this Purpoſe they are capable of forming 


ſeveral Strings, of the Thickneſs of Hairs, about three 
Inches long, and ſometimes to the Number of Iwo hun- 
dred and Fifty, With theſe they lay hold of any Thing 
that is near them. Mr, Reaumur has often {cen them 
making theſe Threads, and- when he has cut them off 
they - have begun to make others. This Mechaniſm 
is 1 more evident in the Pinna Marina, with regard 
to the Finenefs and number of their Threads: This is 
4 Shell - fiſn, which, on the Coaſt of Provence, grows to 
the Length of a Foot, and on the Coaſt of Italy to that 


of two Feet. The Production of this Animal is as fine 


as. Silk, and is made uſe. of for the {ame Purpoſes to 
this very Day at Palermo in Sicily; for they make va- 
rious Kinds of Stufls, and other Curioſities, of the 


Silk of this laborious Shell-fiſh. 


The inſtrument that the Muſcle employs in produ- 
cing theſe Threads is what we commonly call the 
Tongue, in the Midſt of which is a narrow Channel, 
which ſerves as a Sort of a Mould for their firſt For- 


mation. 
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The Cocxix has likewiſe a Power of making theſe 


Threads as well as the Muſcle; the only Difference is, 


that thoſe of the Cockle are more thick and ſhorter. 
As for the ©x xR1wiNnKLE, there is nothing remark- 
able can be {aid of it, but what belongs in common to 


all Animals that have Shells. 


PEARL. or LUG-A-LEAE. 


The PzAnr differs from a Plaice much in the ſame 
Manner as a Turbot, that is, in not having any rough 
Lines at. the Root of the Fins which ſurround it; in 
hai ing the Eyes placed on the left Side, to the Right 
of the Mouth, and farther diſtant from each other ; 
likewiſe in having the Back-fin take its Riſe nearer the 
Mouth. 5 es 

Thoſe caught on the Coaſts of Devon and Cornwall 
are called Brill, and by ſome eſteemed equal to Turbot, 


| Loy a firm, well-taſted Fiſh, 


*. 


ERRIWINKLE, See OrvsT88, 


* 
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The P:LcnanD is never above nine Inches long, and 


is ſomewhat of a thicker Make than a Herring. The 


Back is of a bluiſh Green, the Belly and Sides of a 


Silver Colour: near the —_ Corner of the Gills, on 


both Sides, there are black Spots, and in ſome there 


are four or five placed in a right Line towards the Tail. 
The Mouth is wide, but there are no Teeth, either in 
the Tongue, Palate, or jaws, The Eyes are of a mid- 


dle Size, and of a Silver Colour, with a little Tinc- 
ture of red. In moſt other Things it reſembles a Her- 


ring. | 


The Fleſh eats admirably well, and is more firm and 
delicate than that of a Herring; and, beſides its ſalu- 


tary Properties, is no way inferior to its Taſte. 

The Pilchard is a Fiſh of Paſlage, and ſwims in 
Shoals in the ſame Manner as the Herring and An- 
chovy. The chief Fiſheries are along the Coaſt of 
Dalmatia, to the South of the Iſland of Iſea; on the 
Coaſts of Bretagne, from Bellfle as far as Breſt; and 
along the Coaſts of Cornwall and r ay hat on 
the Coaſt of Dalmatia is fo plentiful, that it not only 
furniſhes all Greece, but a great Part of Italy. That on 
the Coaſt of Bretagne employs yearly above three thou- 
ſand Sloops, and moſt of the Seamen of the Country. 

The Pilchards caught on our own Coaſts are not ſo 
much valued, though bigger, as thoſe on the Coaſt of 
France, which is owing to their not being ſo well cu- 
red 


wall at Chriſtmas. a 8 
Near France they uſ: the Roes of Cod-Fiſh as Baits, 

which, thrown into the Sea, make them riſe from the 

Bottom, and run into Nets placed for that — 


The Seafon of Fiſhing is from June to Septenber; 
though ſometimes they are caught on the Coaſt of Corn- 
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they have been waſhed twice they 
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The Pilchards naturally follow light ; and for that 
Reaſon will gathei about a Boat which carries a Light 
in the Night-time; which renders the Fiſhery much 
more expeditious and eaſy. On the Coaſts of Devon 


fire and Cornwall they ſet Men to watch on the Tops of 


Mountains and Cliffs, whom they call Huers, who are 
able to diſcover when a Shoal of Pilchards are coming, 
by the Blackneſs or Purple-colour of the Water, and 
in the Night by its ſhining. When the Huers perceive, 
by theſe Marks, where the Fiſh are, they rect the 
Boats and Veſſels, by Signs before agreed upon, how 
to manage their Nets, which they call Seines, by which 
Means they often take at one Draught a hundred thou- 


land Pilchards, and upwards. 


When taken, they lay the Pilchards in a Heap, in a 


Warehouſe, upon the Ground, placing one Layer upon 


another, with a ſufficient Quantity of Salt between 
each; thus they go on, laying ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, as 
the Chemiſts ſyeak, till they are an Ell and a Half 
high; after they have remained fifteen or eighteen Days 
in th's Manner, and are thoroughly ſalted, they t 

them out and thruſt wooden Spits through their Gills, 
that they may waſh them wah greater Eaſe. When 
put them into Bar- 
rels, and preſs them down with heavy Weights, which 


force out a | a+ Quantity of Oil, ſerviceable for many 
then they 


Purpoſes; fill the Barrels up again, and ſell 


them to the Merchants. This Fiſhery yields great Pro- 
it to the People in thoſe Parte. : 


PILOT:FLISH. 


This Fiſh is an Attendant upon the Shark, and is 


never ſeen but in his — generally ſwimming 


5 before 
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before him as though he was his Pilot; whence our 
_ have beſtowed the Title of Pilot-Fiſh upon 

im. 8 

That there is ſome natural Friendſhip between theſe 
two Fiſh, is pretty certain; for they are always ſeen 
in each other's Company, but upon what Account is 
very hard to determine ; though they are ſaid to go be- 
fore to direct the Shark to his Prey. They are about 
the Size of a middling Whiting; and make a very 
beautiful! Appearance in the Water, playing about the 
Shark, who will not meddle with them though he is 
ever ſo hungry. | 
They are moſt commonly ftruck with a Fizgig when 


hey are taken, and are accounted a very delicate 
Morſel. a os 


PIPER, 


The P1yPEtx is of the ſame Colour as the Red Gur- 
nard, only the Head is lighter, and has a yellowiſh 
Caſt. The Snout is divided into two broad Horns, 
which, about the Edges, are armed with Thorns or 


Prickles. 


It is met with both in the Britiſh Ocean and the Me- 
diterranean Sea. It feeds upon ſmall Crabs, 

The Fleſh is of the ſame Nature as that of the Red 
and Grey Gurnard. * 

This £ 


iſh makes a Sort of a Noiſe whey he is taken 
out of the Water, which has given the Cornifh People 


Occaſion to diſtinguiſh him by the Name of the Piper. 


PLAICE. 


þ 
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The Praics is a Fiſh extremely flat; ſometimes we 
meet with them of the Length of a Foot, and ſeven 


Inches broad. The upper Part is of a dirty Olive, 


inted with round Spots of a Vermillion Dye; the 

wer Part is white, | | 

This Fiſh is every where to be met with. The Fleſh 
is ſoft, ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome, and by ſome 
thought of equal Goodneſs with a Soal. e 
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The Poco is ab ut two Hands Breadth in Length, 
The Head is but two Inches broad at the moſt, each 
Side of which is fall of Warts or Tubercles, which 
render it a very diſagreeable Sight. On the fore Part, 


about the Moth. are a great many ſmall Briſtles, and 
the hind Part is armed with Frickles which bend back- 


wards, | 
This Fiſh is frequently taken in Yorkſhire. and the 
Biſh--prick of Durham. It is accounted a delicious 
Morſel, and feeds upon Shrimps, and Fiſh of the mi- 
nuteſt Kind, 

L 6 POR- 


The Poxrevs is a Fiſh uſually about fix Feet long, 
and is ſeen very frequently leaping in and out of the 
Water, eſpecially before a Storm, making an uncouth 
Kind of a Noiſe like Snorting. 
The Shape is long and round, but towards the Tail 
it is ſmall. tapering like a Cone, and at the very Root 
of the Tail it is flat. The Snout is long and ſharp, 
Furniſhed with ſtrong Muſcles to enable them to dig up 
mall Fiſh out of the Sand. 
| He has no Gills, nor Holes where the Gills ſhould 
be; but on the Top of the Head there is a wide Pipe, 
which opens like a half Moon; and inwardly it is di- 
vided by a bony Subſtance, as it were, into two Noſ- 
| trils. Theſe afterwards unite into one, and open with 
a ſingle Hole into the Mouth near the Gullet: The 
End of this Aperture is provided with a ſtrong Sphinc- 
ter, whereby it may be opened or ſhut at Pleaſure. The 
— 4 Fart of the Noſtrils are covered with a ſtrong 
| Skin, in the Manner of an Epiglottis, to hinder any 
1 1 from entering contrary to the Inclination of 
1 Fiſh. | | 
14 The Tail is placed horizontally, like the Whale's, 
1 which Poſition is neceſſary, he being obliged to riſe ſo 
Th | often to take Breath. | 
| The Belly and all other Parts of the Body is covered 
| 
z 


with Fat, which tends to preſerve the Equilibrium be- 
tween the Fiſh and the Water, otherwiſe it would be 
difficult for him to riſe. The Fat likewiſe is a great 


I Defence againſt the Cold, which would otherwiſe ex- 
14 tinguiſh the natural Heat; for it ſerves for the ſame 
LE Purpoſe as good warm Clothes in the Winter Time, 

18 The Fleſh is red, and looks very much like Pork. 
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PRAWN. Sce Cnan-Fisn. 


ROCK-FISHING. See Wuirixc, and Warriue- 
PoLLACK. 


SAND- EEL, or LAUNCE. 


The San p-Ez T is long and roundiſh. and has fome 
Affinity with an Eel, as the Engliſi Name intimates It 


| feldom exceeds a Foot in Length, and is of the ſame 


—_—— Figure as the Gar-fith. 


Fleſh has a delicate Taſte, and is a very agreea- 
ble Bait for other Fiſh. 


The Males are ſhort and thick, the Females long and 


ſlender ; the former being more turgid with the Milt 
than the other with the Spawn. 


They generally lie Half a Foot under the Sand; 1 


when the Tide is out, the Fiſhermen dig them up 'with 


a Sort of a Hook made for that Purpoſe. 
There ſeems to be two Sorts of Sand-Fels. one of 


which has but one Fin on the Back, and likewiſe wants 
the Belly- fins. The Fins of the other are placed a in 


the Cut, 


s A wr is k. 


The Saw-Fisn has often been treated of in an un- 


certain and fabulous Manner; we ſhall therefore take 


Care to ſay nothing about it, but what has been related 


by 2 — themlelves. 


For 
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For Magnitude it may be reckoned among the Ceta-- 


ceous Kind, but has nothing elſe in common with 
them: The 1 ody. both in Sa 4 and Colour. has a 
reat Reſemblance of the Dog- Frazier, who, in 
is Voyage to the South-Sea. —— to fee a Saw- 
Fiſh, ſays, the Mouth of it is like that of a Man, The 
' Saw ferves as a Detence for it againſt the Whale, as he 


judged from an Engagement  happanes to fee be- 


_ been them on the C of Chili. 


CCAD. or BONETTO. 


The Scav is like a Mackerel both in Shape and 


Taſte, for which Reaſon the French give it the Name 
of the Baſtard-Mackerel: but it is conſiderably leſs 
than a Nakerel; and no of fo round a Make. The 


Ba k is of a ſhining Ble; the Belly of a Silver Co- 


Jour, with a TinQure of Purple; the Borders of the 
Gills {-e:n to be ſtained wi h Ink. 
In the Middle of the Sides there is a Line ä 


with ſmall 2 Plates; it does not run directly along, 


but bends alitt nn 


Theie Fiſh ſwim i in Shoals, and are | taken in tho 


European „ 
The Fleſh is dry, and harder than that of Mackerel, 
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geſted. 
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The Scorroy is a Shel: ſh of a ſwerter and more 
agreeable Taſte than an Oyſter, and is more caſily di- 


This Species in particular are covered with Shells 


ſoon after thev are generated: but as ſoon as the Fiſh 


begins to grow bigger, the Shell will not entirely cover 
his Body. and conſequently a ſmall Part of it will begin 
to appear through the ' pening ef the Shell: from this 
Part there proceeds a thick viſe ois S .bſtance. from 
whence an additional Fiece of he Shell is formed. 
Theſe are not much eſt-emeil: Tney are caught 
on the Coaſt of CH all and Devonſhire, | 
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Breadth from the Extremity of one Fin to the Extre« 


mity of the other. But the Breadth of the Body is 


no more than three Inches and an Half; and the 
Length from the End of the Snout to the Tail-fin is 
about five, whereof the Tail itſelf is ſome what more 


$30 4-83 4ax 


The Sza-Baxzan is a flat ſcaly Fiſh. about tw nty- fix 
Inches long, and ten broad. The Tail is ve v ſmall, _ 


and the Fin of it long and forked The Pak is 


black. the Sides are of a lighter Colour, and the Bel- 


| by is white. The lower Jaw has two Rows of Teeth; 


per, one. The Eyes are large, and for Colour 


u 
and Tm e reſemble thoſe of Quadrupeds. 


The Fl-ſh cuts red, and is of a very delicate Taſte, 
far ſurpailing either the River or Pond Bream, inſo- 
22 that it ſeems allied to them in nothing elſe but 

Name. | 


- 


mon Fiſhermen in the Merſey. 


SE A 


It is often caught in Rock-fiſhing, and by the Sal- p 
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S ZE A-DEVII. 


"The Sta-Dzvii takes its Name from the monſtrous | 
and frightful Appearance it makes in the Water. The | 


Snout is cloven into two Parts, which look like Horns; 


on each Side arc two narrow Fins; on the Back, eſ- 
pecially near the Read, are very dark Spots. It grows 
to the Length of four M ards, ſeems to be ot the I horn- 
back Kind, but very ſtrong, and often breaks the Har- 
18 which he is ſtruck, Its Fleſh has a rank 


ES SE A. 


The Sra-Facrts has a Head almoſt like that ofa 
Tcad. The Sides are expanded like Wings, and the 


Tail is exceeding | venomous. Thoſe that are 
tw, yet 


uſually taken are ſometimes they weigh three 
hundred Pounds. 


The Fleſh is ſoft and moiſt, having a rank 8 
Smell, and is rejected as well by the Peaſants as Peo- 
ple of Faſhion; 


a SEA-FOX, or SEA- APE. 


This Fiſh is ſo called, ** the Length of his Tail, 
28 well as from the itrong Smell of the — which 
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is like that of a Fox; though ſome think he had theſe 


Names given him on Account of the natural Cunning 


wherewith he is endowed, 
He grows to as enormous a Size as any of the Shark 
Kind, and ſometimes weighs Hundreds of Pounds. 
Rondeletius affirms he once ſaw a Sea Fox opened, in 
which were ſeveral young ones of the ſame Kind ; from 
whence he concludes, that this Fiih, as well as the 
Sharks foſter their Young in their Bellies ; though 
the Fiſhermen, who were Spettators, believed he had 
devoured them as Food; but they being alive, and 


unhurt, he ſuppoſed proved the contrary. 


 SEA-GUDGEON, or ROCK-FISH. 


The Sza-Gupcton is a ſlender roundiſh Fiſh 
about fix Inches long, and ſometimes more. The 
Colour is a light Blue, mixed with Olive, and ſpotted: 
with Black. They have likewiſe tranſverſe Streaks of 
an Olive Colour, which are pretty broad, and look 
agreeable enough.. 

It is a ſoft ſlip ry Fiſh; it is ſcaly, indeed, but the 
Scales are very . I. It it always to be met with in 
the Fiſh- markets of Venire, and is taken near the Shore, 


or in Ponds made by the Sea-water. The Fleſh is fat 


and tender, and in very great Eſteem. 
S EA H ORS E. 


The Sza-Horss never - exceeds nine Inches in 


Lengih, and is about the: Thickneſs. of one's Thamb. 
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It has a Head and Snout of the ſame Shape as thoſe of 
a Horſe, and the Bod is ſull of Clefts, or Sciſſuret. 
It is taken in the Mediterranean, and likewiſe in the 
Weſtern Ocean. There is a large 2mphibious Animal, 
called by ſome a Sea-Horle, which ought not to be 
taken for this. | 


SEA-LARK, or B ULCARD. 


— a | 
The StA Lark is called in Cornwall the Mulgranoc 


and Bulcard. The Colour on the Back is in ſome of a 
dark Green or Olive; others are prettily painted with 
Streaks of a light Blue, and the Spaces between are 
Murray, or Fillemot. But the Colour in moſt greatly 
varies, 

He lurks in the Holes and Cavaties of Rocks, and 
often bites the Fiſhermen's Hands, but without any 

bad Conſequence. | | 


 SEA-LOACH, or WHISTLE-FISH. 


The Sra-Loacn is properly a Sea-Fiſh, becauſe it 
is never to be met with oat of the Sal:-vater; but it is 
very common near the Coaſt and in the Crecks of the 
Baltick, where they call it Aelpute, or Eel-Pout, and is 

robably the ſame Fiſh which at Cheſſer they call the 
2 and in Cornwall the Whaftle- Fiſh. 

It is about a Foot in Length, or ſomewhat better. 
The Skin is {mooth, of a duiky Yeilow on the Back, 
and full of black Spots. hs 
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The Sea-Loach brings forth her Voung alive, and 


the Females ſeem to conceive about the Vernal Equinox, 
| becauſe about that Time they begin to have Spawn like 


other Fiſh; but the Eggs are ay {mall and white, 
like Nits. About Whitfuntide the Eggs begin to look 


a little reddiſh, and to attain the Size of a Grain of 


Muſtard-ſeed: Likewiſe about that Time they begin 
to (often, for when they firſt appear they are hard. 


Aſter this they begin to aſſume an oblong Figure, and 


to diſcover two blackiſh Specks, which are the Rudi- 
ments of the Eyes and Head. Then the Belly begins 
to appear, and afterwards the Tail, about the Thick- 


neſs of a very ſine Thread. 


As the Eggs increaſe, the Belly is not only diſtended 


with their Bulk, but with a ſlimy Liquor full of flen- 


der Fibres, by which Means the tender Bodies of the 
young Fry not only lie ſoft and in a regular Order, 

t are kept from crowding and hurting each other, 

When the young Ones are cut out of the Uterus, 

bend their Bodies like Eels, moving their Mouths 

and Gills, and live ſeveral Hours. The Time of their 
being excluded naturally is about the Winter Solftice. The 
Males are diſtinguiſhed from the Females by being leſs, 
and of a brighter Yellow, whereas the Female is more 
of an Aſh- colour. 5 

Aker the Summer Solftice the Sea-Loach retires from 


the Shore and Creeks into deeper Places, where they 


have a particular Kind of Lurking-holes, from whence 
they are taken by the Fiſhermen; but ſometimes they 
go out of their Reach. The Fleſh is hard, and not 

very agreeable, | 


SEA 
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The Sra-SrnrentT is commonly about five Feet 
long. The Body is exattly round, flender, and of an 
equal Thickneſs, except towards the Tail, where i 
_ grows ſenſibly more ſlender. * 
| The Colour of the upper Half is of a duſky Yellow, 
like the dark Side of old Parchment or Vellum; the 
lower Part is of a brightiſh Blue. The Snout is long, 
_ and ſharp, and the Mouth opens enormouſly 
wide. 

The Fleſh is very well taſted and delicate, but is full 
of very ſmall Bones, and therefore cannot be eaten 
without ſomę Trouble, It is taken very frequently in 


SS ao MASK 


The SzA-SNAII, when it is juſt taken, is brown on 
the Back, and white on the Belly; but in ten or twelve 
Hours after, it becomes of a much lighter Colour. 
The Head is round, the Mouth void of Teeth, but the 
Jaws are a little rough, ho 


The whole Fiſh, as well the lead as the Body, is 


very ſoft and unituous, and :s eafily :efulvib'z int » un 


oily Liq.or; whence it juſtly delurves the Title of 
Snail. 

It is not taken in the Sea, but in the Mouths of 
Rivers four or five Miles from it. | 


SEA-UNICORN, or NARWAL, 


The Sza-Uv1corn is often found near Iceland, 


Greenland, and other Countries that lie very far North. 
It is a Kind of Whale, and carries a ſ nooth large Horn 

at the End of its Snout. The Horn is of a ſpiral Figure, 
and may be ſeen of different Weight and Sizes in the Ca- 
binets of the Curious, ſome of which are at leaſt three 
Ells in Length. Theſe are the Horns which are com- 
- monly ſhewn as a great Rarity for Unicorn Horns, 


and to which they att! bute, upon a very flight Foun- 


dation, ſuch extraord 2 


He is ſaid to carry t is Horn for his Defence, and is 


fo courageous that he will venture to attack the largeſt 


Whale, 
S EAW. O LF, 
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The S -Wolr is taken near Hilligland, not far 
from the Mouth of the Elbe. The Head is larger and 
mote ro0u.:d than thai of a Dog-Fiſh, They grow to be 


near 
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near a Yard long, and are caught in all Parts of the 


Ocean. 

He is a very voracious Animal, and well - furniſhed 
with dreadful Teeth. They are ſo hard, that if he 
bites the Fluke of an Anchor, you may hear the Sound, 


and ſee the Impreſſion of his Teeth. 


S Ak KI 


+ The Snanxx ſometimes grows to ſo large a Bulk, 

that when he is laid upon a Cart, two Horſes are ſcarce 
able to draw him. Some Authors mention Inſtances . 
- of their weighing two thouſand, others four thouſand 
Pounds, and that there have not been only whole Men, 


but once a Man in Armour found in their Bellies. 
That this is a voracious Animal many of our Sailors 


have found to their Coſt, having often loſt Legs, Arms, 


and even a great Part of their Thighs in the Jaws of 


theſe monſtrous Creatures. 


It appears from hence, that a Shark muſt have a 


Mouth of a extraordinary Size, and like-wiſe a 


proportionable lead. The Mouth is not placed, as 


in other Fiſh, at the End of the Snout, but under the, 


Eyes, at ſome Diſtance from it, which obliges him, 
when he takes his Prey, to turn on his Back. He has 


| fix Rows of Teeth, which are extremely hard and 


ſharp, and of a triangular Figure; there are ſeventy- 
— each Jaw, which 2 hundred and forty- 
four in the whole. 


It has a moſt monſtrous Stomach, and an extremely 
. wide Throat. 


The Fleſh of a Shark is white and has no very diſcern- 


' Bible Rankneſs in the Taſte, Some Phyſicians, par- 
. ticularly Galen, condemn it; and yet our Sailors often 


venture to feed upon it ; and find no ill Conſequences 


- 
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attend it. The Method of the Burceneers was firſt to 
boil them, then to ſqueeze them dry, and afterwards 
to ftew them. 

The Method of taking them, when they are ſcen to 
hanker about a Ship, is to bait a large Iron Hook, 
' made faft to a thick Rope, with a Piece of ſalt Beef, 
| which he will ſwallow very greedily, and then they 
drag him on Board. | | 
He is to be found not only in the Mediterrancan Sea, 
but in all Parts of the Ocean, ard is extremely fond 
of Human Fcſh, when any Perſon is ſo unhappy as to 
come within his Reach. | 1 
If Ships in the Guinea Trade happen to throw a 
dead Slave ove:board, there are ſeldom wanting three 
or four Sharks to tear him to Pieces in an Inſtant. 


SHA R K. (BLUE) 


The Brve Syark is as bold and miſchievous a Fiſh 
as any that ſwims. His Back is of a lively blue, and 
his belly of a Silver Colour. 

The Stomach of the Blue Shark is fo large, that the 
Tunny-Fiſh is often found entire therein. = 

This Fiſh is ſometimes taken two Yards, and tuo 
Yards and a Half long. He is very fond of human 
Fleſh, and watches all Oppcrtunities of ſeizing the 
Legs of thoſe whe arc within his Reach; nay. there are 
Inſtances of his fotlowing Boys that have walked alon & 
the Shure, and attempting to ſnap at their Heels, His 
Fleſh is tough, rank, and hard of Digeſtion ; yet it is 
ſometimes caten. | 
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The Suxar-Fisn ſometimes grows to a large Bulk, 
weighing eighty Pounds. In the Elbe there have been 
taken ſome that have weighed one hundred and twenty 
Pounds; and in the Viſtula, that runs into the Baltick, 
they are ſometimes caught ſixteen Feet in Lengih, and 
_ twenty-ſeven Inches in J readth. 

It is of the Colour of an Eel, only the Belly and 
Sides are deverſified with White and Black. 

The Fleſh is commended as wholeſome Food ; and 
is dreſſed in the ſame Manner as an Eel. It is found 
in many large River. upon the Continent, and in 
ſome Lakes; their Delight being in rough muddy 
Waters. It is a very voracious Fiſh, and upon that 
Account is reckoned very miſchievous. This is not 
indeed a Sca-Fiſh ; but as it is not caught in our own 
- it comes in as properly here as any where 
cile, 


SIIRINMP. Sec CAB, &c, 
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SKATE, or FLARE, 


The Scart is a griflly Fiſh, with a flat, ſmocth, and 
very broad Body, It grows to a veiy large Size; for 


fome have been taken that have weighed above at 


hundred Pounds: But what is {till more cx:traordinatrv, 


there was one fold by a Fiſhmonger at Cambridge, to 
St. John's College, which weighed two hundred Pounds, 
and dined one hundred and twenty Perſons, It was 


carefully meaſured, and the Length was forty-two In- 
ches, and the Breadth thirty-one. Thoſe of the Size 
here mentioned are very coarle and rank, the fineſt 
being from twenty to forty Pounds Weight. 
The Colour on the upper Part is a pale Aſh, very 
much ſpotted with Black. The under Part is white. 
All Fiſh of this Sort, when firſt taken, have a rank- 


| iſh Taſte, which by keeping a little vaniſhes. I hey 


are moſt in Seaſon in the Winter, for then they do 

not ſmell fo ſtrong, and their Tafte is more pleaſant. 
They delight to ſeed in muddy Places not far from 

the Shore. They arc found in great Plenty on all the 


* 


Sea Coaſt of Crcat Britain. 


. 
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the Soal of a Shue, from whence it derives its Name. 


times a little longer, The upper Part is of a dark 
Aſh-colour, and the lower White. 


Devon and Cornwall. 
The Fleſh is more firm and folid than that of a 


Nouriſhment it affords. and the Goodneſs of its juice, 
far excels it; for which Reaſon, in ſome Countries, 
they ſtile it the Sca- la: tr dge. 


SOLDIER-CRAB, or HERMIT. 


The Sorvitn-Cras is about three or fo::rlnches 
long. It has fix Feet, two of which areBiters; * 
o 


The SoAL is a flar, jongith __ in Shape much Ike 


It is often ſeen of the Length of a Foot, and ſome- 
They are caught in large Quaniitics on the Coaſt of 


Plaice; and for Sweetneſs of Taſte, the Plenty of 


* 
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of the two is as broad as one's Thumb, and ſhrinks up 


ſtrangely when he is in hi Shell, to clule the Mouth 


of it, all ine 181} of che Body is a Sort of Pudding, 
in a preily rough tuck kin. 

ihey vint the dea Coalt once a Year, to change 
their Shells, which every one endeavours to fit him- 
{215 with ace ruing to his Size, As lovn as this is done, 
tiwy run backward into the Shell, and thus cloathed 
ano, and armed ke Seldtetg, they march back to the 
Mountains, and take up. iner Quarters among the 
Rocks and the hultow Trees. | 

[lov feed upon rotten Leaves and Fruit till they are 
fo wncreeied inn Balk, that the dlell becomes too ſtrait 
for them, which obliges them to go donn to tle Sea 
Coait again to change their Howes, The curious, 


ho have been at the Fans to Ohſerve them while 


they make this Exchange, have bean very much ; leaſed 
w:ih their Manner ol doing it; as the) go along, they 
ſtop at every Shell, to examine il it be ht for their 
Purpoſe, and when they have met with one that they 
like, they immediately quit the old one, and run bac 
fo {.iftly into the other, as if they were aſhamed to be 
feen naked; though moſt probably it is to avoid the 
Coldncts of the Air. 

Somet mes it happens that two make Choice of the 


ſame Shell, and then this occatons a Battle; for they 


will fight and bite each ether, naked as. they are, ul 
one of them yields, end refigns the Shell to the Victor. 
M hen he has gut Fuicihon of it he takes three or four 
Turns upon the Shore, and if he likes it he keeps it, 
otherwiſe he betakes himſelf to his old one again, and 
goes and chodſes another. This they ſometimes do 
ve or fix Times, till they can get one entirely to their 
Liking. 


Ma 3 SPRAT-. 


A Syrar is ſo like a Herring in every Particular, 
mat, aſter the moſt diligent Examination, the belt 
Authors have concluded that there is no Diilerence 
between them but in their Age. 

They are taken annually in great Flenty about the 
Winter Solſtice, and, as it is well known, are not 
ſold by number or * eight, but Mcaſure, at a very 
low Price. An old Corniſſi Fiſherman, who was con- 
ſulted in this Affair, declared, that there are two 6 inds 
of Sprats uſually met with upon that Coalt, one of 
wh ch is young Pilchards, and the other young Her- 
. which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ſrom each 

ther: That the Pilchard Kind travel no farther Eaſt- 
mand than Devon ire and Cornwall; whereas the other 
are to be met with every where. 


Ane n 


The Srax-GAZz E R is about ten or twelve Inches 
Nas: The Head ia ken ge, ſquare, rough. ang bony, 
4 Rudy is of a roun-::ih M. ke, aſh coloured on 1112 
upper Part, and white on the low Ser. Ihe Scales ate 
10 
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ſo ſmall, that ſome have affirmed he has none. The 
Face is flat, looking upwards, in which the Eyes are 
{:nall, protuberant, of a Gold- colour. and placed near 
together; beſides, they look directly upwards, from 
whence he is called the Star-Gazer. The Mouth is 
large, and placed on the upper I art of the Snout. 

The Fleſh of the Star-Gazer is much commended 
by ſome, and di{l;ked by others. He is often taken in 
the M diterranean Sea 8 | 

STOUK-FISLI is he Corl-hſh catched in extreme 


Froſt, in the North of Norway, boriering upon Lap- 


lund, where the Fiſhermen, covered over with Furs, 
make a Illole in the Ice, let down their baned Line, 
&c. After pulling up the t:{h, tek ng out the En- 
trails. &c. and waſhing off the Slime. they throw 1t 
upon the Rock, where it frevzcs and becomes is hard 
as a Deal Board. and never to be aiitlu}ved ; this the 
Sailors beat to Pieces, and often call it {i-th Fiſh, alter 
it has been kept ſeven Years, aud Worms have eat 
Holes in it, | 


SUCKING-F1SH. 


— 


The Suckixc-Fisn has a roundiſh Body, about 


eighteen Inches long, and four thick. It has a trian- 


gular Mouth, the upper Part of which is ſhorter than 
the lower. From the upper Part of the Ilcad to the 
Middle of the Back, there is a griſtly Subſtance, of 
an oval Form, like the Head or Mouth of a Shell- 


Snail, but harder. This Excreſence is about ſeven 


Inches long, five broad, and Ilalf an Inch high. It is 
full of ſmall Ridges, wherewith it will faſten itſelf t 
an 2 at Pleaſure. 


This Fiſh uſually attends upon Ships, for the Sake 


of any Filth that is thrown out of it, In fine Weather 
M 4 they 
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they wilt play about the Ship; but when it blows hard, 
and conlequently the Ship ſails very ſwift, they will 
ſtick to the Bottom it, Siva whe: ce thev are not to 
be removed either by the Motion of the Ship, or the 
P.cating of the Waves, though the Sca is ever fo tem- 


peltuous, 8 5 
Sometimes they take the Advantage of ſticking to 
ſome large Fiſh or other, for they cannot ſwim very gaſt 
themlelves. They oſten ſtick to a Shark, even after 
he is taken out of the Water, and throw: h+mfclt about 
::olently on the Deek of the bip for half an Hour 
together; for a Shark is a very frung unruly F iſh, and 
hard to be maſtered. 
ihe Sucking-ruh is ſappoſed to be the Remora of 
the Ancient. 1 


nnn 
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FILL : 
PULL. 
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The Su Fisn has a broad ſhort Body. the hind 
Part of which is covered with a circular Fin, which 
f-rves nſtead of a Tail. fo that it leoms to be the Heal 
of a Fiſh, or at moſt the Half of one, with the Tan 
Fart cut off. It ſometimes weighs near a hundied 
Founds. The oi dinazy Size is abore tao s cet long 
| | 4 
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He has no Scales, but his Skin is hard, thick. and 
rough; he is b ackiſh on the Pack, and of a Silver 
Colour on the Belly; both the Belly and Back termi-- 
nate in a ſharp Ridge. 

The Fleſh is — ſoft; the Bones are griſtly, 
and {oft I'kewiſe, 

It is called the Sun-Fiſh, from the Roundneſs of its 
Eodv, or becauſe it will ſliine in the Night: However, 
this Quality docs not belong to this Fiſh alone, but to 


ſeveral others. 
This Fiſh is taken both in the Med terranean and in 


the Occan; ſometimes likewile ncar Penzance ia Corn- 


wall, 


$UEMNUL EET, 


The SurRmU! LET is from fix to nine Inches long; 
it has a thickiſh Body, which gradually decreaſes 17 
Circumference to the End of the ail. 1 he Scales are 
large, and come ealily oſl. Ihe Colour is a 'duiky 
Yellow. 

T his Fiſh has always been eſteemed a great Raretx, 
and was fo dear formerly. that it fold tor its Weight in 
Silver; But now they are brought to the London Mark- 
ets by Land Carriage fron the > oait of Devon, Corn- 


wail, and Suffex. _ 
There is another Fiſh of this Kind. better known in 


England than the former, and is twice the Size of it, 


for ſometimes it grows to be fourteen Inches long. It 
hikew'ſe differs from the former. in having the Back- 
fins beautifully painted with Red and Yelluw ; whea 
| NM 5 thoſe 
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thoſe of the leſſer Sort are White, mixed with a pale 
Purple. 
The Surmullet is very common in the Mediterranean 


Sea. 
SWORD-FIS H. 


The SworD-Fisn has a Snout in the Shape of a 


Sword, which is ſo remarkable, that he is every where 
called by a Name of the lame Signification. 

It grows to a large Bulk, being ſometimes fiftcen 
Feer in Length, and weighing above a hundred 
Pounds. 5 

The Sword-Fiſh continues to be taken in the ſame 
Place as it was formerly, that is, between Ital and 
Sicily, and much in the ſame Manner. Their Cuſtom 
is to place Watchmen on the high Cliffs that hang over 
the Sca, whoſe Buſineſs is to ot ſerve the Motion of the 
Fiſh, As ſoon as they perceive any, they give Notice 
to the Boats below, by Signs agreed upon, and direct 
them what Courſe to take. As ſoon as they draw nigh, 
the Fiſherman, who is uſed to the Sport, climbs up a 
ſmall Maſt placed in the Boat for that Purpoſe, that he 
may obſerve :he Motion of the Fiſh which he deſigns 
to ſtrike, at the ſame Time directing the Rowers which 


Way to ſteer. When they have almoſt overtaken 
him, the Fiſher immediately deſcends from the Maſt, 


and ſtrikes a Spear, or Harping-iron, into his Body ; 
the Handle of which, being lcoſe in the Socket. he 
takes back, while the Iron Part, which is made faſt to 


a long Cord, remains in his Body. The Fiſn thus 
hampercd, 
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hampered, is ſuſfered to flounce about till he is tired 
and faint. After this, they either hoiſt him into the 
Boat, or, if he is very large, tow him on Shore. 

The Fleſh is whiter than that of a Tunny, and is 
well enough taſted. It is not very eaſy of Digeſtion, 
but it nouriſhes much. The People of Meffina prefer it 
to Sturgeon, 
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The Tuoxxsacx is in Shape almoſt ſquare, and 
yet a tranſverſe Line drawn from Corner to Corner is 
longer than one from the Head to the Root of the 
Tail; fo that, in Senſe, this Fiſh is broader than it is 
long. . 
They are found in the like Places as the Skate, and 
their Fleſh is much of the ſame Taſte, but is ſome- 
what more hard of Digeſtion. 


* - 
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TORTOISE, or TURTLE. 


The To127015t is a Kind of an amphibious Animal, 


living both by Land and W. ater. They are covered 
with a fine. large oval Shell, whict is marbled with va- 


rious Colours. Their Sizes are different, but they are 
often met with in America five Feet long and four 
broad. 

There are ſour Sorts of Tortoiſes, called by Sailors, 
the Trunk-Turtle, the Loggerhead, the Hawk's-Eill, 
and the Green-Turile. The Trunk-Turtle are com- 
monly bigger than the reſt, and their Backs are higher 
and ri under. The Fleſh of this Sort is rank, and not 
very wholeſome. Ihe Loggerhead is lo called from 
the Largeneſs of its Head, it being much bigger than 


thoſe of the other Sorts : 'The Fleſh of this is likewiſe - 


rank, and not eaten but in Cale of Neceiiity. The 
Hawks-Bill Turtle is the leaſt of the four: the y have 
long and ſmall Mouths, ſomething reſembling the Bill 
of a Hawk; on the Back of this Turtle grows the 
Shell that is ſo much eſteemed in Europe for making 
Combs, Boxes, &c. Some of them carry three 
Pounds, others which are very large, fix Pounds of 
Shell. It conſiſts of thirteen Leaves, or Plates, of 
which eight are flat, and five hollow. They are raiſed 
and taken off by Means of Fire, which is made under 


it when the Fleſh is taken out; as ſoon as the Heatwf- 


tes the Leaves, they are eaſily raiſed with the Point of 
a Kniſe. The Fleſh is but ordinary Food, but ſweeter 


and better than that of the Loggerhead; yet fomciines 


it 


| 


| 
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it purges both upwards and downwards, eſpecially be- 
tween Famballuet and Porto- 2:15 


The Green Turtle are fo called, becauſe the Shell is 


| 3 than any other, It is rev clear, and better 


Could than chat of the Haw!;'s--Bill; but it is fo ex- 
teeding thin, it is uf+4 only tor inluying. Thele Tur- 
tles are generally larger than the Tawks-Biil, and 
weigh fometimes two, jometimes three hundred Pounds, 


Their Heads are o ind and ſmall, ad their Packs 


flatter than the law}. $-Bill, The loſh of this Sort is 
much ecemed. 

The Turtle is a doll, heavy. fQtunid Animal. their 
Brain being no bigger than a [nall Bean. though their 
Head 1s as big as a Calf 83 beat they have a very 3004 
Eye, and a quick Sight. their Flein louks ſo like 
Beef, it would hard!y be dilngud: od trom it. if it 
was not from the Culour of the F at, which is a yellows 


"They feed upon Meſs, Graſs, and Sa- Weed. un- 
leſs in the Time of Breeding, when they ſorſake their 
common Flaunts, ms are ſuppoſed to ca: nothing. 
Both tlie Male and Female are fat the Be; zin ning of 
this Seaſon. but belurc they return. the Viale! Eecdines 
ſo lean that he is not fit to cat, while the Female con- 
tinues in good Plight. an cats well to the very laſt. 

hey couple in the Wate r, and are fa'd to be nine Days 
in performing the Work, Ihey begin in March, and 
continue till Alav. 

Th's coupling Time is one of the principal Seaſons 
of Fiſhing for them. They are very catty ditcovered 
when they are in the Action, the Male being upon the 
Back of the Female. As foon as they are perceived, two 
or three people approach them in a Canoe, and either 
ſlip a Nooſe round their N=cks. or one of their Fins ; or 
if they have no Line, they lay hold of them by the 
Neck, where they have no Shell, with their Hands 


only, and by this Means catch them both together; 


but ſometimes the Female eſcapes, being more my Lan 
the Maile. 


Another Way of taking them, at the s Time, is with 
the Spear; which being thrown at the Back of th 
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Turtle, pierces the Shell, and ſticks as faſt in it as if 
it were ſolid Oak. He ſtruggles hard to get looſe, but 
all to no Purpoſe, for they take Care that the Line 
22 is faſtened to the Spear be ſtrong enough to hold 
him. 

The Time of taking Turtle upon Land, is from the 
firſt Moon in April to that in Auguſt, being the Seaſon 
in which theſe Creatures lay their Eggs. The Quan- 
_ tity which they lay is prodigious, being at leaſt ſeveral 
Hundreds in one Scaſon. The Night before ſhe lays, 
ſhe comes and takes a View of the Place, and after 
taking one Turn about it, ſhe goes to Sea again, but 
never fails to return the Night following. 

Towards tlie Setting, ot the Sun, they are ſcen 
drawing to Land, and ſeem to look earneſtly about 


them, as if they feared an Ambuſcade. If they per- 


ceive any Perſon on Shore, they ſcek for another 
Place; it otherwiſe, they come on Shore when it is 
dark. After they have looke:! carefully about them, 
they begin to work and dig in: e Sand eth their fore 
Feet. till they have made a roant Hole, of a Foot 
bros l and a root and a Halt deep, a little above where 
the Water reaches when hizheit; this done they lay 
eighty or ninety Eggs or upwards at a Time, as big as 
a Hen Egg. and as round .s a Ball; ſhe continues lay- 
ing abe the Space ot an low, during which Time, 
if a C-rt was to be driven over her, {he would not ſtir. 


The Eg are corcrtd with a whiic tougn Skin, like 


wetted i arch”. ent, When ſhe has done laying, ſhe 


cover> the iiole lo dextrev fly, that it is no eaſy Matter 


to find the lace; after this, ſhe returns to the Sea, At 


the End (f nfteen as the lays again in the ſame 


Manner, an1 at the Ead of another fifteen, likewiſe, 
laying three ines in all. | . 

In about twentyfiwe Days after laying, the Eggs 
are Fatched bv the lleat of the Sand, at the End of 
which Term, tne little Turtles, being as big as young 

nails, run dir. 'y *v the Sea, without any Guide to 
lead them. Thule tat are taken by the Way, are 
generally fried whole, and are faid to be delicious 


Meat. 
| The 
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The Men that ſtand to watch for the Turtle, turn 
them on their Backs, whici is not pei formed without 
fome Diſficulty, for they are very heavy. and ſtruggle 
hard. After this he hales them above high Water 
Mark, and leaves them till Mornmg, for when they 
are once on their Backs, they are not able to ſtir from 


the Place, 


As a Turtle enjoys the Benefit of Lungs, ſhe can, 


by fucking in the Aur, bring herſelf to an 123 


with the Water. She is allo abie to fwim, like other 


Animals, by the Motion of her Paus, though moſt 


commonly ſhe contents herſelf with creeping. 
The Turtle, as was ſaid before, feeds upon Graſs 


and Weeds, and this ſhe does on the Land as well as 
in the Water. Near ſeveral of the American Iſlands 
there are a Sort of green Meadows at the Bottom of 


the Sea, which is not many Fathm deep in thoſe 
Parts; for which Rea{ognt when the Weather is fine, 
and the Water ſmooth, they may be ſeen ciceping on 
this green Carpet at the Bottom of the Sea. After 
they have fed ſuſficiently, they take their Progreſs into 
the Mouths of Rivers for freſh Water, where they 


likewiſe take in the refreſhing Ar, and then return to 


their former Station, When they have done fecding, 
they generally float with their Heads above Water, un- 
leſs they are alarmed by the Approach of Hunters, or 
Birds of Prey, in which caſe they ſuddenly plunge 
to the Bottom. 

A Turtle of an ordinary Size, and of the beſt Sort, 
will yield at leaſt two hundred Pounds of Fleſh, which 
the Sailors take (are to falt, and near three hundred 
Eggs, which will keep a conſiderable Time. 

The Shell may be faſhioned in what Manner the 
Workman pleaſes, by ſoftening it in warm Water, and 

utting it into a Mould; for it immediately takes the 
mpreſſion by the Aſſiſtance of a ſtrong Iron Preſs, 


and may be afterwards adorned and embelliſhed at 


Pleaſure. 


TUB-FISH, See GR RAR. 


TURBOT, 


3 n 
TURBOT, or BET. 


Tins Fifh, in the Southepy Parts of England, is called 
' a TvrnorT ; but in the Nortnern, a BRET. | 
The Size of this Fiſh ſeldom exceeds a Yard in 
Length, nor two Feet and a Half in Ereaath. Though 
he bas no ſcales, he has a rough granulated Skin, fuil 
of exceeding fnall Prickles, placed without Order on 
the upper Fart, The Colour of the ſame Part is A ſh, 
diverſized with a great Number of black Spots. The 
lower rart 1s white, . | 1 

The Lenden Markets are wholly ſupplied with this 
Fiſh by the Dutch, who, to the Scandal of the Brittfh 
Fiſhermen, it is computed, carry out of the Kingdom 
upwards of thirty thouſar:d Pounds annuellv; and in 
the Spare of three Months, beginning in May, and 
ending the End of Fuly, or Beginning of Auguſt, they 
are chiefly to be found on the Dogger- Ban, but in the 
Months of January, February, and March, they are to 
be had in pretty great Flenty on the Coaſt of Devon and 
Cornwall, of equal Gooanels with thoſe caught by the 
Dutt A. | | | 

The Fleſh is white. firm, delicate, and wholeſome; 
and is fo higkly etecmed by ſome, as to be preferred 
before all the Inhatitants of the Water. 

It is a Fiſh of Frey, and lives upon others, particu- 


larly Crabs, 
TUNNY, 
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TUNNY, or SPANISH MacR REX. 
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The Trxxy is a large heavy Fiſh, ſometimes waigh 
ing upwards cf a hundred Younds. la is Body is 
round, long, and thick, but towards the ial remaik- 
ably red: The Back is of a very dak Culuur, and 
appears to have either a blue or gr een:{h Cat, UC.UIC» 


| ng to the Light it 18 placed 1 in. 


The Tunny isa Fiſa of i atiage, that is, rambles ſrom 
one Part of the Sea to another at a considerable Diſ- 
tance, I: the Months of Septemocr and U-$992r. t! * - & 
leave the Ocean. and paſs through the draus of C- 


raltar into the M-duerranean Sca cowards the Levant; 


they iwim in Shoals, and are otte:1 taken on the Coaſt 
of Cornwall with their Stomac hs full of Filchards., 

Bo.h the Ancients and the Moderns ſeem to think 
that their F lace of Spawnirg eis in the Euæine Sea, and 
that they traverſe che Mediterrancan Wor ta Fur te. 

The Time of Fiſhing begins 1 Sept naher they are 
caught by a Contrivance inede of fm Cane, which 
the French call Mizrague ; ſome of theſe are faru io be 
a Mile in Compats. Thev are dwided into ſeveral 
Partitions and the Fiſh having entern the large ons, 
are driven from thence mto the ſmuler; tor they a4 2 
like Steep, if one leads the Way, all ti vel will toul- 
low. The inmuſt Partition of als oi « clulor ume 
texture than the reſt, and it is Hoored as it We with a 
Net: When they ke out the Fifth. they draw it fo 

car the Shore, that the Bottom may be within hve 
Feet of the Si face ct the Vater, and ten the Vither- 

men leav into it as into a F iſhpond ; ti.zy lay hol of 
the Fiſh Ev the ſmall Part „their Fails, and lies 
them into due Boats, where they immediately u 
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When they are brought to Land, they hang them up 
in the Air; then they cut off their Heads, take out 
their Entrails, and having cut their Bodies to Pieces, 
thev broil thern on large Gridirons. and fry them with 
Oil-Olive: After this. they ſeaſon them with ſalt, Pep- 
per, and Cloves, and a few Ray-Leaves; then they 

ut them into Barrels with ſieſh Oil-Olive arda little 
1 and in this Manner they are tra ported, 
ready to eat, into different Parts of Europe by 
the Name of Sca- funny. 

The Fleſh « f this b iſh is rot very delicate, but very 
uſeful; When it is cooked in the foregoing Manner, 
and done with geg il, t 14. as hrm and white as Veal; 
and eats pretty mach like it. N 


UM B R AN A, cr OM BRIN O. 


This Fiſh. in Ilaly. is called UMA RA NA, or OwariNG, 
and is chiefly known in 7»zland, by being the Subject 
of ſeveral diverting Scenes in one of bearmont and 
Fletcher's Plays. | fs 

In Colour it reſembles a Tench, but the Shape is 
more like a Pearch. ; 
This Fiſh is in the higheſt Eſteem among the [tatans, 

and is thought to make a Repaſt worthy of a Prince, 
They are often ſcen in tlie Markets in Rome; but in 
other Places it is a very great Rarity, 
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The Weevrr has a longiſh Body and a ſtraight 
Back. The Sides are painted with yellow and brown 
Lines, which run obliquely frum the Back towards the 
ns. 


He is often talen a Foot and a half long. The Fleſh 


is firm, and cats agrceably enough. 


The Fin on the Back, next the Head, is ſaid to be 
poilonous; and if a Fiſher happens to be wounded with 
it, the Fart ſwells, and is very full of Pain, which con- 


tinues very intenſe for ſour or five Lours, and then 
_ abates, | | 
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The WuarLe is by far the largeſt of all the Inhabi- 
is chiefly caught in the North Sea. 
Some of thoſe taken at Sprizhery amount two hundred 
| Fect 
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Fins on his Ba 
a Bigneſs proportionable to the Bulk of the Fiin; t. ey 


— 


Feet in Length. Thoſe on the Coaſt of America are 
about ninety, or an hundred; and theſe on the Coalt 
of Guenne, and in the Aediterrancan, are the Imalleſt 
of all. | 
There are two Sorts of Whales, one of which is 
called Cacheiot, whoſe Mouth is furmfked with little 
flat iceth; whereas the true Whale has none, bu: in- 
ſtead thereof has a Kind ot Whiſkers in hi Ihicat 
about a Span broad, and fifteen Feet long, ending in 
a Sort of Fringe like Hog; Briſtles; they are let in 
the Falate, and do in lome Meature the Office of 
Teeth. Oi theſe Whiſkers, cut into e proper breadth, 
is made Whale-bone, which the Generaluy erroncouily 
think is taken from the Fins of this monſtrous Fith, 
The Whale, properly fo called, has likewile no 
& . has two behind his Eyes, of 


are covered with a thick black Skin, curicuſly mar- 
bled with white Strokes, which look like Veins in a 
Piece of wood. When theſe Fins are cut up, there 
appear Bones underneath, reſembling a Man's Hand; 


there likewile appear between them very ſtiff dincws, 


which are ſo hard that. they will rebound if flung 
= the Ground. Theſe: are all the Fins that a 


hale has, and with theſc he ſteers himſelf as if a Boat 


was rowed with Oars. 

The Tail does not ſtand upright as the Tail of al- 
moſt every other Fiſh, but lies in a horizont- l Poſition, 
and is about fix or eight Yards broad. The Head. is 


| the third tart of the Length of the Fiſh, and on the | 


Fore-part of the upper and under Lip there are ſhort 


Hairs. The Lips are crooked ſomewhat like an /, 


on the uppermoit of which there are black Streaks 
mixed with brown. Their Lips are ſmooth and quite 
black, and when they are ſhut they lock one within 
the other. | 

the Whale-bone, as we term it, is. as was obſerved 
before, in his Mouth and Throat; cf this the middle- 
molt Fieces are the longeſt; there are about five hun- 
dred of them in all, ani between every one there: :s 
room enough to put one's Hand. 


In 
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In the Midſt of theſe Pieces lies the Tongue, which 

is large and white, but on the adges {potted with 

black: It conſiſts of a ſoft ſpongy Fat, which cannot 
eaiily be cut, for which Reaton they fling it away, 

On the Top of the Heal, and betore the Eyes. is 

placed what hoy call the Hovel, or Bump, in which 

are two Spaut-Holes. Out of th ſe floles he blows 


the Water fo very fi-rcely, that it roars like a holl:w 
Wind. or an Organ Fipe: It is fo very loud that it 


may be heard at the Diſtance of a League, when the 
Whale is not to be ſeen by Reafon of the fogzy Air. 
He blows out the Water the fierce} of all when he is 
wound? 1, and then the Noile reſembles the Roaring 
of the Sea in a oreat Storm. . 
The Heal of the Whale is not round at the Top, but 
flat, and flopes cownward ke the iling of a Houſe, 
till it comes to the under Lip. In ſhort. the whole 
Fil is ſhaped like a Shoe-makers Laſt, if you look on 
it from beneath. | nn, | 
His Eyes are placed near the Corner of the Mouth, 
ancl are not much bigger than thole of an Ox. They 
have Eye-lids, and Hair upon them, like the Eyes of 
a Man. The Cryſtalline Humour is not much bigger 


than a Pea, and is clear, white, and tranſparent. 


His Back and Sides are quite red, but underneath 
the Belly they are 3 white; though ſome are 
of a jet Black. 

They make a beautiful Appearance in the Water 
when the dun ſhines; for as the Waves of the Sea 
riſe up, and are daſhed againſt him, they ſh ne like 
Silver. Some of them are marbied on the Back and 
Tail, and wherever they are wounded there always 


'T2mains a white Scar. | 


Thoſe Whales that are black are not fo in an equal 
Degree; for ſome are as deeply black as Velvet, others 
as a Coal, and others again are of the Colour of a 
Tench. | 
The Skin of this Fiſh is almoſt as flippery as that of 
an Eel. but this does not hinder a Man trom {tandin 
upon him, becauſe the Fleſh being ſoft, ſinks _ 
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ward with his Weight, and makes a Sort of a Hole. 
The outward or Scarf-ikin is as thin as a Parchment, 
and is eaſily taken off with one's Hands when the Fiſh 
is hot; but it is of little or no Uſe. 

The Penis of the Whale is of a tendinous Nature, 
and is fix, feven, or eight Feet long. according to the 
Bigneſs of the Fiſh: It lies in a Doubling of the Skin, 
juſt like a Knife in the Sheath when the Haft only ap- 
pears. The Pudendum of the Female is ſhaped like 
that of a Mare, or Cow. On each Side of it grow two 
Udders with Nipples, like thoſe of a Cow; ſome of 
theſe are all over white, ſome are ſpeckled with black 
and blue Spots, like a | .apwing's Egg. When they 
have no young ones their Udders are ſmall. In the 
Act of Coition they ſtand upright with their Heads 
out of the Water, embracing each other with their 

Tims. -: | a 

It is ſuppoſed they never have more than two young 
ones at a 1ime, becauſe there have never been found 
more than two in their Bellies when they have been 
cut open. How long they go with Young, is altogether 
uncertain. ve. © 

In the Year 1658, a Skeleton of a Whale was pub- 
licly ſhewn at Paris. The Skull was between fixteen 

ſeventeen Feet long, and weighed 4600 Pounds. 

The Fleſh is coarſe and hard, locking Ike that of a 
Bull, and is full of Sinews: It is very dry and lean 
when it is boiled. becauſe the Fat of a Whale lies only 
between the Fleſh and the Skin. Some Parts of? it 
look blue, and green, like powdered Beef, eſpecially 
at the joining together of the Muſcles. The Tail is 
the tendereſt Part, and is not ſo dry as that of the Bo- 
dy. It may be eaten ſafely. when there is nothing bet- 
ter to be got; for thoſe that have caten of it daily have 
found no bad effects irom it. 

The Head of the Cachelot is the principal Magazine 
of the unctuous Me::icine calied Sperma Ceti. This, 
its Brain, lies in twenty or thirty Cavities like the 
cleareſt Oil; but as ſoon as it is taken out, it runs like 
ſour Milk. Its Fat indeed, all over its Body, is inter- 
mixed with ſuch, little Bladders containing the Io 
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Sort of Oil. It is melted over a gentle Fire; then it is 
caſt into Moulds, like thole in which Sugar is refined; 


after it is cooled, and drained from the Oil, they take 


it and melt it again, repeating the Operation till it is 


well purified, and very white, Ihen with a Kniſe, 


made for that Purpole, they cut it into Flakes, in the 
ſame Manner as it appears when it comes to us, 


The Cachelot, Catocon, or Pott-Fift, belongs to the 


Claſs of W halcs which have Teeth in their under Jaw, 
There is more than one Species of them; and they are 
alſo different in Magnitude, being from fifty to one 


hundred Feet lorg. The Head is diſproportionably 
large, and makes up half the Fith. Its Fat is uſually 
above an Irich thick, and if the Fiſh is lar 


ge, will 

yield a hundred Barrels of Blubber. 5 
The chief Viace where Whal:s are caught, is on the 
Weſtern Coaſt of Spitzberg. from the Latitude of 76 


Degrees 40 Minutes, to 80 Degrees; the Eſtabliſnment 


at Greenland not ſuccceding to Satisfaction. 3 
The Dutch have upwards of three hundred Years had 
a large Share of the Whale Fiſhery, and it is now 


e ſteemed one of the principal Branches of their exten- 


ſive Trade. The chief Merchants of their flaupiſhing 
Provinces aſſociate themſelves into a Body for thę car- 
rying it on. and ſend every Year a Fleet of Voellcls to 
tl.e North Seas for that Purpoſe. | 

In the Year 1728 the South-Sea Company began to 
ſhare with them, in which they met with pretty good 
Fucceſs at firſt; but it afterwards dwindled away till 
the Year 1740, when the Parliament thought fit to 
give farther Encouragement in it, by which Means we 
are become powerf.] Rivals of the Dut-h, and now ſell 
both Oil and Whalc-bune to ſeveral Parts of the 
World. 

That the Reader may be a Judge of the Importance 
of this Trade, we ſhall here fubjo.n the 1)iſcipline ob- 
ſerved in the Whale Fiſhe: 7 the Method of Fiſhing, 

a 


the ' arzo and Equipage of a Veſſel, and the Produce 
thereof, * : 


The 
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The Diſcipline is adjuſted by ſtanding Regulations, 


the principal of which are as follow : 

that in caſe a Veſſel be ſhipwrecked, and the Crew 
ſaved, the next Veſlel they meet with ſhall take them 
in, and the f-cond Vellcl half of them from the fit; 
b.t no Ship is oblige* to take in any of the Cargo of 
the ſhipwrecked Vetlel: But if any Goods, taken out 
of ſoch a Vetlel, are ablulutcly relinquiſhed, and ano 
ther Ship finds them, and takes them up, the Captain 
| ſhall te accountable to the Owners of the ſhipwrecked 
Veflel for one Hall, clear of all Fxpences, If the 
Crew deſert a ſhipwrecked Veſſel, they ſhall have no 
Claim to any Effects ved, but the whole ſhall go to 
the 1 roprietor ; but if they be preient when the Effects 
are ſaved, and aſliſt therein, they {hull have One 
Fourth thereof: That if a lerſon kill a Fiſh on the Ice, 
it ſhall be repuicd his own fo long as he leaves any Per- 
ſon with it ; but the Minute he leaves it, it becomes 
the Due fithe firſt Captain that comes that Way, But 
yet it the Fiſh be faſtened to an Anchor, or a Rope 
faſtened to the Shore, it {hull remain to its firit Free 

ri2tor, though he leave it alone: That if any Perſon 
> wounded or maimed in the Service, the Commiſſi- 
oners of the Fiſhery are to procure him a reaſcnable 

Satisfaction, to which the 2 F lcet ſhall contribute, 

They likewile agree to attend Freyers Morning and 

Evening, on Fain of a Forfeit at the Diſcretion of the 
Captain; nor to get drunk, or araw their Knives, on 
Forfeiture of Half their Mages; nor fight. on For- 
feiture of the M hole, They ere not to lay Wagers on 
the good or ill Succeſs of the Piſheng, nor buy nor fell 
with the (ondition of taking one or more Fiſh. on the 
Penalty of twenty-five Florins. They are likewiſe to 
reſt ſatisfied with the Proviſions allowed them; and 
they are never to light Candle, Fire, or Maich, with- 
out the Captain's Leave, on the like | enalty. 

After the reading this Regulation, the Crew are call- 
ed over, who receive the cuſtcmary Gratuity before 
ꝛzneir ſetting out, with an Aff. rance of another at their 
Return, in Proportion to the ducceſs of the V wt, 

S 


Florins: The old Sailors twent 
twelve, 


The Captain, on this Occaſion, receives from an 


hundred to an hundred and fifty Florins: The rilot 


from forty to fixty: Each Harpineer from forty to 
fifty : The other Officers from twenty- ix to thirty-ſix 


y, and the young ones 
The Fleet, which conſiſts chiefly of Veſſels from 


two to three hundred Tons, and from thirty-five Men 
to forty-one, uſually ſets fail about the Legining of 


April, and takes it Courſe by the Iflands of Iceland, : 
from 60 to 61 4 * of Latitude; after which, leav- 


ing them to the Welt, it ſteers Northward through 73, 
74, and 75 Degrees of Latitude, where they begin to 


It is through theſe prodigious Heaps of Ice, which 
abound in thoſe arts, that they firſt begin to ſpy. the 


Whales, and there molt of the Vellels make a Stop in 


order for Fiſhing. But as the Fiſh are larger and fatter 
the further they go North, for that Reaſon ſome Veſſels 
will venture as far as erghty or cighty-two Degrees, 

Each Veſſel of three hundred Tons las iix Shaioops, 
each Shaloop is allowed a Harpincer, and five Sailors 
to row it ; in each Shaloop there are ſeven Lines of 
three Inches Circumference, five of them in the fore 
Part of the Veſliel, and two behind. The five Lines 
together make fix hundred Fathom, and with the Ad- 
dition of the other two, the whole amounts to eight 
hundred and fiſty Fathom. If the Whale dives deeper, 
or runs further under the Ice, the Line mult be cut, io 

revent the Loſs of the Boat. ; 

The Inſtrument wherewith the Execution is done, 
is a Harping-iron, or Javelin, hve or fix Feet long, 
pointed with Steel in a triangular Shape, like the Barb 
of an Arrow. 

The Harpineer, ſtanding at one End of the Shaloo 
as ſoon as he is ata proper Diſtance from the Whale, 
flings the Harping-iron, with all the Yorce he is Matter 
of, againſt the Whale's Back, and if he is ſo lucky as 
to penetrate through the Skin and Fat into the h leſh, 
he lets go a String faltened to the Harping- iron, at the 
End whereof is a dry Curd, which ſwimming on the 
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Water diſcovers whereabout the Whale is, who, as 
foon as he is ſtruck, plunges to the Bottom. I he 
Gourd is made uſe of when they have not Line enough 
to purſue the M hale in its Career. However, great 
Care is taken that they may have Line enough; and if 


the Cargo of one Shaloop is not ſufficient. they throw 


the End of the Cord to another, and from thence to 
another, if there ſhould be Occaſion. The Cord in 
running out ſo {wiftly would often take Fire, if it was 
not kept wetting with a Mop or a Swab: 

As ſoon as the Whale riſes again for Breatb, the 
Harpincer gives him a freſh Wound with a Launce. 
and fo do the reſt of the Crew, as they have an Op- 


portunity; for when he begins to faint with Loſs of 


Blood, they can approach near him, and then they 


Plunge their Launces into various Farts of his Body, 


- which ſoon diſpatch him. When the Carcaſe begins to 
float. they cut off the Fins and Tail, and tow him to 
the Ship, where they faſten Ropes to keep him from 
| finking, and when it is cold they begin to cut it up. 


In order to do this, three or four Men go down up- 


on the Whale, with Irons upon their Boots to keep 


them from ſlipping. They begin to open him on the 


Side, and procced downwards towards the Belly, cut- 
ting off all the Fat into Pieces of three Feet broad, 
and eight lopg: beſides the Fat on the Sides, they fre- 
quently cut oft that on the Throat ard the under Lip, 
leaving the Lean behind. They next proceed to the 
Whalebone, which they cut off, with a Hatchet made 
for that purpoſe, from the upper Jaw of the Fiſh. the 
Fat and Bone thus procured, they leave the Carcaſe ſor 
the Bears. who are very {ond of it. | 


As faſt as the large Pieces of Fat are cut off, the reſt 


of the Crew are employed in ſlicing them ſmaller, and 

picking out the Lean. | ; 
When this is prepared, they ſto w it under Deck till 
the Fat of all the Whale is on board ; then cutting 1t 
ſtill ſmaller, they put it up in Tubs in the Hold, or 
Bottom of the Veliel, cramming them very full and 
cloſe; this done, they {a'l homewards, where the Fat is 
to be boiled, and melted down into Train Oil. _ 
* * 


on 


ſorty- four Pounds ten Shillings. 


— Ships have been employed in it 
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As to the Produce of this Fiſhery, it is different in 
Eiſferent Years, In 1697, the moit fortunace Year 
that ever was known, one hundred ninety ſeven Vellcls 
took one thouſand nine hundred and ſixty-eight Whales, 


Whereas, in 1723, there were two hundred ani twen- 


ty-lix Veilels, which only took three hundred and 
8 Of theſe Veſſels, twelve were Englifh, 
which caught to their Share twenty-five Whales and a 
Halt; the Iroduce of theſe were, one thouſand Pun- 
cheons of Blubber, and twenty Tons of Whale- bone. 
Now ſ{uppoting a Puncheon of Blubber to be worth 
two Pounds fificen Shillings, as it was to the Dutch in 
1697, and an hundred Weight of Whalebone to be 
worth four Pounds four Shillings; the Amount of both 
Articles will be three thouland ave hundred and ninet 
Pounds for the whole Year's Produce; and the Value 
of the Produce to the whole Number of Ships was 
three hundred forty-ſix thouſand feven hundred and 


oO 


Since the foregoing Period. the Number of Britifh 


Ships employed in the M hale-Fiſhery, has fo increaſed, 


as to exceed thoſe of the Dutch, or any other Nation, 
The Number fitted out at ihe different Ports of Great 
Britain, in the Year 1788, |'is amounted to Two hun- 
dred and fiſty-five, But @ in now taken being 
conſiderably fmaller than thetic formerly caught. the 
value of a Whale is not in general, more than two Hun- 
dred and fifty Pounds; and the Trade conſequently 
much leſs profitable than it uſed to be, | 

Within thele few Years. a new Fiſhery has been 
eſtabliſhed near Taltland-I Hands, on the eaſtern Coaſt = 
of South America, for catching the Spermacæti Whale, 


It has been attended with conſiderable Succeſs, and 


romiſes to prove very advantageous to this Country, 


and the Num- 
ber of thenrincreaſes every Y car. a | | 
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The Wulrixc is one of the ſmalleſt of this Kind 
of Fiſh, it being ſeldom met with above a Foot in 
Length. It is a ſlender Fiſh for the Size, eſpecially 
towards the Tail, for about the Head the Make is con- 
f erably larger. | - 

The Fleſh is ſweet. tender, and in univerſal Eſteem, 
In ſome Parts of England and Holland, they take out the 
Guts of theſe Fiſh, and then dry them, by which 
Means they may be kept a conſiderable Time, In this 
State they eat well enough when broiled. 
There is another Sort of Whiting, not above ſeven 
Inches long. which is very common in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and is called by the Venctians, Mollo, but by the 
People of Marſcilles, _ It is doubted by ſome 
whether they are found in the Ocean or not; and yet 
it is probable that this is · ve ſame Fiſh which our Coun- 
trymen corruptly call Heling, and which they catch 
upon the American Coaſt for a Bait in Cod-fiſhing, It 
is of a darker Colour than a common Whiting, and 
bas a Barb at its Noſe like a Cod. The Fleſh is very 
ſoft, tender, and nouriſhing. | 

The Fiſhing for Whitings in a Boat or Smack is di- 
verting enough, becauſe they bite very freely, and re- 
quire no very nice Tackle to catch them. You ma 
know where to caſt Anchor by the Sea-Gulls, for they 
never fail to hover over the Place where the Whitings 
lie, and if they ſeem to dip into the Water every now 
and then, you are ſure not to loſe your Labour, 
At Portſmouth, the Tradeſmen frequently get ſmall 

Smelts as Baits, and find good Diverſion amongſt the 
Whitings; but if Smelts are not to be had, a Muſcle, a 
Herring, a hairy Worm, a Lob, or a Marſh Worm, 
are 


Rod, and your Line may be ſixty 
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are good Baits. You need not uſe any Rod, but a 
Pater nofter Line, with half a Dozen Hooks half a 


Yard diſtant from each other. The Line may be faſt- 
ened to the Inſide of the Boat, by which Means you 


will have but little Trouble, except in drawing up 


your Fiſh, and putting on freſh Baits, The Time of 
waiting before you examine your Hooks need not be 
long, for they are a very greedy Fiſh. 


WHITING-POLLACK. 


This Fiſh has the En li Name of Wuirixc- Po- 
zACK beſtowed upon it, from its Likeneſs to a Whit- 


ing. However it is larger, 1 broader, 


and not quite ſo thick. Its Fleſh is well talted, nouriſh- 
ing, and flaky like that of a Cod. | 
He lives upon Fiſh, particularly Sand-Eels, and is 


. taken near Penzance and St. Ives, in Corn- 


wall; and is likewiſe often caught in Rock- iſhing. He 
ſtruggles hard for his Life, and yields che Angler good 
Diverſion. : | | | 

Proper Baits in Rock-fiſhing, are ſmal! Smelts, a 
live Shrimp, a Cockle, a Perriwinkle, a Lob-worm, a 
Marſh-worm, and a hairy Worm, that is found under 
the Sand at the Tide of Ebb. This laſt, as it is the 
moit natural, ſo it is the moſt ſucceſsful Bait; beſides 
it has this Advantage, that it needs no ſcowering as 


other Worms do. 


If you fiſh out of a Boat or Smack you will need no 


ards long, with 
three or four Hooks one above another, and baited 


with different Baits. Some Inches above the Higheſt 


Hook muſt be fixed about half a Pound of Lead. 


When you fiſh, you muſt coil your Line in ſeveral 
N 3 Rings 
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Rings in your left Hand, and holding your Lead in 
your right, throw it as far into the Sea as you can, tak- 
ing Care to hold the Loop of your Line faſt in your 
2 and, left you loſe it. | : 

The beſt Time for Sea-fiſhing is in warm Weather, 
and early in the Morning. or after Sun-ſet, provided 
the Lide has been ebbing near an Hour, 

Some, in ths Kind of Fiſhing, chooſe to place 
themteives under the Covert of a Rock, where they 
ſhelter themſelves, and fit ſecure from the Inclemen- 
cics of the Wind and Weather ; and this, in a proper 
dene. may be terined Rock-Hming. In this Cale a Rod 
is nec-ilary, as ikewiſe a Float. It is common to ule 
tuo livoks, one to lie at the Bottom, and one to hang 
a2 it Nlid-water; and if a little miſchievous Fiſh, cal- 
led a Miller's Thumb, ſhould happen to carry your 
Fait into the ( lefts of the Rocks, vou muſt have Pa- 
tience till he thinks proper to come abroad, for there is 
no dealing with him by Force, OW 


WHITING-POUT. 


The Wurrtixc-Povur is remarkably broad in Pro- 
portion to its Length, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other Fiſh of this Kind. 
The Size of ihis Fiſh is generally about eleven Inches 
long, and three and a halt broad. It has {mall Scales, 
and is of a Silver Colour on the Body like a Whiting. 

This is a different Species from the Whiting-Mops; 
the Whiting-Mops being very young Whitings. 
The Whiting-Pout is of a dry, inſipid Taſte, and: 
very little eſteemed. 
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